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FOREWORD 


In whatever way people might (3ifler in their 
estimate of G. K- Nariman, in one matter they 
would all agree that India possesses few scholars of 
international reputation which he had aquired- All 
his life he was a scholar and a voluminous reader; 
and so he had formed a broad outlook on life be¬ 
fore which all narrow views vanished ; and having 
formed his convictions, he had the courage lo 
announce them notwithstanding their opposition to 
accepted views of the majority of people. 

In subjects of scholarly interest he had not 
much to differ from accepted views ; but he had 
formed certain views on the Parsis' religious beliefs 
of the later days and on their knowledge of Iranian 
social structure in Sassanian times, which brought 
him in grave conflict with the orthodox section of 
the community who honestly resented his outspoken 
ways, but had no means of contradicting his opinions. 

Mr. Nariman^s opinions were honestly formed 
and candidly proclaimed. But fortunately for the vindi¬ 
cation of existing Parsi beliefs they were not ground- 
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ed on soun3 foundations, for, his assaults on the 
Yasht religion and on Sassanian social structure were 
based on faulty translations of our Holy Scriptures 
and on mistakes late Dr- Baitholomae committed in 
understanding the meanings of certain technical terms 
relating to different modes of matrimonial connec¬ 
tions prevailing in Sassanian times. 

Had Mr. Nariman known that the Yashts 
glorify God’s Holy Attributes and Powers in their 
individual character, and, in so doing, poetically 
compare one Attribute and Power with another, 
and place one above another accordingly, he would 
have seen beauty and profundity in the themes rather 
than absurdities and irrationalities. If Divine Jus¬ 
tice or Mithra is required to be as much adored 
and worshipped as Holy Wisdom or Mazda there is 
nothing wrong in the concept to offend his ration¬ 
alistic sensibility; rather he would have been more* 
satisfied with the idea than with what he thought 
best in ignorance of this profound meaning. Simi¬ 
larly if the Yashts tell us that the inherent good¬ 
ness* and tendency for spiritual progress in the 
spiritual essences or the Fravashis, helped God in 
the work of ordered and progressing Creation, the 
tndh of it is too apparent to cause any lesentment 
in a rational soul at that idea. 
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The argument may thus be continued through 
all the holy themes of the Yashts* And excepting 
^sometimes the quaintness of expression, the thehies 
would profoundly iigpress any rationalistic sou! as 
Mr- Nariman was- 

Mr. Nariman confesses that the chief reason 
for holding a fow opinion of Sassanian social struc¬ 
ture was the clumsy social relations said to have 
prevailed in those days according to the meanings 
Pr. Bartholomae had given to certain terms in a 
Pahlavi law treatise known as the Matikan e Hazeir 
Datastan. We have already shown that these 
meanings were entirely incorrect and formed in ig¬ 
norance of a guiding help which was available in 
works of Dr. West and in other sources. 

It would appear however that an explanation 
of this matter in this place should be necessary in 

view of the fact that Mr. Nariman has been vehe¬ 
ment in his condemnation of Sassanian social order 
in the folfowing pages. This writer is specially qualified 
for doing so as having completely translated the 
above celebrated work, and it need hardly be add* 
ed that the publication of this translation in the 
near future will give a further conviction to the 
reader when that will be available to him. 
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Matrimo&ial relations were formed in five ways 
in Sassanian Iran :— 

The first related to the Patakh&hae marriage 
in which the maiden wife married with the consent 
of her parents or guardians and gained the fullest 
privileges of her condition in her parents’ and her 
husband’s home. 

The second related to the Khutshrae marriage 
in which the maiden married without the consent of 
her parents or guardians and had to lose thereby 
some of the privileges the Patakhshae wife possessed. 

’The third related to the Chakar marriage in 

which a widow remarried. A widow marrying 
again could hardly ppssess all the privileges the 
Patakhshae wife had ; and so the wife who married 
as Chakar had fewer rights in her second husband’s 
home than she had in her first’s. 

It should be noted however that a spinster 
marrying a widower or a widow marrying a bache- 
lar too would be Chakar class of wives, but should 
have more rights and privileges than a widow 
marrying a widower- 
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The fourth to the Aevakkitt marriage 

in which a man’s only daughter was married 
to a mao with the condition that the wife’s father 
should have the right to adopt a son of hers as 
his own, and failing a son a daughter too. The 
child so adopted would of course inherit the grand¬ 
father’s property and its parents, especially the 
mother, would be getting some gift from him by 
way of compensation. The fifth, and the last, re¬ 
lated to the Sutur marriage in which the relatives 
or the executors of a deceased unmarried person got 
an ideal marriage ceremony performed in relation to 
him. and for his spiritual benefit. By this ceremony 
the relatives or the executors of the deceased man 
provided dowry and expenses of marrying a spinrter 
to a living person provided she agreed to be marri¬ 
ed first in a religious and ideal way to the deceased 
man. rmd both she and her husband promised to 
give a child of theirs, preferably a . son in 
to the deceased. 

Numerous poor people’s daughters would be 
found to undergo the preliminary ceremony and be 
settled by that means iu matriqaonial life without 
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worrying their parents or guar(3ians with fin(3ing the 
means for doing so. Often a relationship would 
thus grow up between rich and poor families result- v 
ing in great benefit to the latter* and some children 
born thus to poor people would be adopted in rich 
families. 

The woman or girl thus marrying would be 
known to have married in the Sutur way and as 
the Sutur of the deceased person. * 

This last form of marriage might appear to some 
people as an oddity': but it was the natural result 
of the ancient Aryan desire that the family 
continuity should be religiously maintained; and a 
wise regulation to that end, resulted in this case in 
bringing immense benefit to society. 


All these were wise and creditable regulations 
for which Sassanian society deserved congratulations, 
and not condemnation. Modern society, with its 
high claims to civilization, has nothing comparable 
to this to show- It is easy to see that society must 
have been far more happy and peaceful in ancient 
Iran than anywhere else in the world now or then* 
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Mr. Nariman also quotes a ceilain writing 
advocating absolute obedience in the wife towards 
>the husband. For ought we know, this was only the 
writer’s personal view, for neither religion nor his¬ 
tory has anything to support that view. We may 
just consider a few cases from history to contra¬ 
dict it* 

We may start with the holy life of righteous 
Zarathushtra. As a young man he refused to 
marry a girl he did not approve or a girl who re¬ 
fused to regard him as her equal; for it is noted 
that he declined to accept as wife a maiden who 
felt shy in his presence, which act he considered as 
confession of her inferiority to him. 

Can anyone say indeed that a Rudabeh, a 
Tehmina, a Manijah, a Gordafrid, a Ketayun or a 
Fdutaosa would be the sort of woman, framed to 
fill the role advocated above ? They all were free 
and bold ladies, unworthy or incapable of fulfilling 
a state of inferiority in life. 

Even in Achoemenian times we find a number 
of instances in which women .filled a large and 
honoured place in society; and while a Peri$i^es 
was an instance of an extreme type in one way, the 
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noble Empress Statira was an angel placed in high 
state doing her part gloriously in her home and in 
the world and spreading delight in the hearts of 
all the people among whom she moved. 

In Arshkanian times too ladies had a high 
status in society and filled honoured posts as did 
the Lady Artadokht in the house of Artabanus, the 
last sovereign of that house; and apparently she 
was a typical instance of bold and free womanly 
character of those days. 

We have clearer instances of bold and free 
womanhood in Sassanian times. The young lady 
Prince Shahpur encountered at the well, was a 
picture of bright, bold and noble womanhood, a 
typical Iranian girl who would refuse to fill any 
position in society inferior to her husband’s. The 
ladies of Behram’s house were equally bold and 
daring, and had their type in Lady Shirin, the 
Sassanian empress who shone like a jewel in the 
glowing life of the great conqueror Chosioe Parviz, 

Anether incident from the life of this great 
'f:iit4n£e iBuitrates men’s f^ciaoting attitude towards 
'tiidf''Ifvivtts in'Ss^Kttnian times. It is said that when 
ihe Roman princess whom he was to marry arrived 
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in his camp, he proceeded to her carriage, bowed 
to her and kissed her hand. Where in the world 
anything comparable to that happy and inspiring 
picture, was found in the rest of the world then, 
or Is found even now, excepting in a small part of 
the world ? 

Other instances might be found to support our 
contention; but none would be more convincing 
than those assumed in the same great treatise on 
law whose misinterpretation led Mr. Nariman to 
form erroneous views about Sassnian society* Wo¬ 
man is everywhere regarded as man’s equal in that 
treatise, indeed even supreme in her own sphere of 
domestic life. As a counter-part to the Katak- 
Khutae or the Lord of the House she was the 
Katak- Banuk, or the Lady of the House, playing 
a more honourable and a more useful role in life 
thaui anything found in modern days. 

On rights and privileges of woman in society 
the treatise has so vast a matter, that none who 
would read it, would have the slightest doubt 
on that issue. It would bh encroaching too much 
on the small space available to discuss them here: 
and so all we can do is to request the reader to wait 
a little while for the publication of tratnslatioo of 
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then to fonn htc ar herv&wa 

lii'the inMtter. 

: In ^the "lollo^ving {>ages Mr. Shavjdc Jhabvaia 
is '^eacribiag ihe saccefishi) career of late Mr. Nari¬ 
man and also brins^ing out an unpublished ;work of 
his. Among Mr. Nariman’s papers was found a 
tnmshiAion ci Barthold’s ‘Mran ” in ms- .form 
Mr. ijhdbvala is puMkhing it in the major 
{Mit the faUowii!^ pages. BaYthoU’-s view old 
lfan'iiM|[ht 'i>ot’he aU corrteti -but his work is teem- 
mgfSvith'hikrmatMw «f very .great value and inter-' 
M, and i(Mie feds sure, that it will bcth instrud and 
entertaki the reader who goes throagh it. It is 
hoped Mr. Jhabvaia will be adding to it an Errata 
Table in the next edition as some slips have entered 
the . work pidtably through no fanlt of his. 

Sohrabjee Jamshedjee Bulsara. 

Jogeshwari, 20th June, 1935. 



Q. K. Mariman 

n SCHOLRR & LIKQUIST. 


Few scholars of international repute, contempor¬ 
aneous with Giashtasp K. Nariman, well known in his 
palmy'^ays bv his versatile genius of Journalism an<3 
^Authorship on various subjects, ranging from religion 
down to politics, have achieved as great a name and 
fame, among the Indian races, as the subject 
of this our Biography. 1 do not presume to 
write an exhaustive account of this famous Orientalist, 
Scholar and Linguist; but I shall content myself, with 
only giving a brief sketch of his remarkable career. 
During the short span of a life of less than sixty years, 
this man achieved for himself a reputation, which 
was not only nation-wide in its extent but also 
international, which means a great thing for an 
Indian, stationed as he was in life amidst trying environ¬ 
ments, both social and economic. I remember often 
Visiting him, when I found him immersed in books, 
which one dared not open, except with tremor and 
fear, for the leason that the language, as well as the 
subject, was such, as could not fall within the purview 
of an ordinary and casual reader* I also remember 
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him working in the midst of busy typists and steno¬ 
graphers, when he dictated a number of articles, both 
political, social, moral and philosophical, which he 
contributed to a large number of magazines and papers,, 
published both in this country and elsewhere. 
Therefore, this is but a short survey of what I know 
of Nariman, as a scholar and also as a man. 

Let me not hesitate to state that, ^during the last 
days of his remarkable career, he also interested him¬ 
self in the political problems of his motherland, which 
he loved so much, and in that direction, he did 
his best, by trying to bring about a kind of unity of 
ideas and interests, among the various conflicting classes, 
prejudices and communities in our country. I need not 
here say, in passing, that some of the most eminent 
leaders of the country visited him at his place of residence 
in order to seek at the fountain-head of knowledge, if 
there were any means and measures to be adopted, with 
regard to particular national problems. And this ro- 
found scholar gave them the benefit of his deep know¬ 
ledge, by guiding them aright. One of his pet sub¬ 
jects was Hindu-Moslem unity, in which direction, his 
attempts were calculated to achieve a large measure 
of success. 

Origin and Birth :—Referring to the gene¬ 
alogical table of G. K. N. it should be noted, 
that he descended from a direct line, that could trace 
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its origin even to the very founder of his religion* 
But coming nearer our times we would find that he 
descended from Dastur Kaikhusro, who died in 1869, 
Vho descended from the famous Mulla Firuz, who was 
one of the three famous High Priests, who preserved 
and propagated the cause of Zoroastrianism in Gujerat, 
during the time he lived. Dastur Kaikhusro had his 
relations with Ardeshir Kotwah the famous hero of the 
Parsis in the eafrly days of the East India Company- 
Dastur Kaikhusro had a son, named Dastur Noshir- 
wanji, who was renowned as a scholar, both of Avesta 
and Pehlavi, and in the year 1857, when the Great 
Mutiny was raging he was the translator of Persian 
into Gujarati on behalf of the East India Company. 
If Gushtasp proved himself to be an able Censor in 
the days of the Great War, which post he occupied 
with remarkable success in Bombay, it might be easily 
attributed to his having inherited this linguistic talent 
frpm Dastur Nusserwanji of Surat. Dastur Nusserwanji 
largely followed the profession of a head-priest or 
Dastur. He had a daughter, Khorshedbai, who after¬ 
wards became Gushtasp’s mother- All his genius 
could very well be traced from his maternal line. 
His father, late Col- Nariman, was one of the very 
early members of the Indian Medical Service. Col- 
Nariman was sent to England in the days, when it 
was believed that all who went to England ran the 
risk of being converted to Christianity ! This was also 
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one of the main objections, raised by the Parsi 
community, against other students, going to England, pre¬ 
eminently in connection with Dadabhai Naoroji, when 
it was suggested by the Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, that he should go to England to pass the 
higher legal examination, for which he was supposed 
to be fit- Col. Nariman was sent by his father 
for his degree of I. M. S. when Colonel Reporter, who 
also succeeded in securing the degree along with him, 
was studying with him in England. It might be 
stated here that at first, Indians were hard put to it, in 
the matter of appearing for such higher examinations, 
as the I. C. S. and I. M. S. In this connection, 
the famous case of one Dr- Colah which interested 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and other European friends of 
India, who felt and thought with Dadabhai, might be 
stated here in passing. Colah was fit for I. M. S. in 
every respect; but the colour bar was raised, and he 
was put out, but the case was ably taken up by Dada¬ 
bhai, and others, and the doors of I. M. S. were 
opened before Indians, as a matter of course. Col. 
Nariman passed a large part of his career as Civil 
Surgeon in Surat, where he was so popular that 
when he was transferred, the public petitioned to 
the Government to retain his services there. He served 
in the Afghan War, 1880, and the Burma War, 

1886, and in the latter, on a unique occasion, even 
though he was a medical officer, he acted as a 
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combatant officer in charge of a convoy. The following 
from the Officer in Command ©f Ningyan Field Force 
speaks for itself:- 
« 

“Surgeon Nariman of the Bombay Medical Estab¬ 
lishment was attached to the Ningyan Column in 
1886 and did excellent service at Yemethen in Upper 
Burma on the occasion of a sharp action at Kinnawa 
(12 miles S. E* of Yemethen) when Private Burge of 
the 2nd Battalion Somersetshire, Light Infantry was 
killed and several men wounded, amongst tFe latter 
being Lt. Col. A. B. Fox, 2nd Battalion S. L- F 
Surgeon Nariman rendered valuable service in attending 
promptly to the wounded meriting the approbation of 
the small force then engaged. Subsequently, Surgeon 
Nariman accompanied other expeditions against the 
enemy and was always satisfactorily reported on by 
officers in command. 

(sd.) W. F. Dicken, Colone, 
Command 3rd Madras l. i. 

Late In Commandant Of Ningyan 
Field Force, Upper Burma. 

Gushtasp was born in August 1873, and joined 
later on, the Elphinstone College of Bombay, where he 
had a brief educational career. He was then appoint¬ 
ed Translator in the Chief Court of Rangoon. As 


Madras, 


28th Novr. 1887. 
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Translator^ he ha^ an onerous (3uty to discharge, but 
still he found time enough for literary pursuits which 
gradually brought him out as a man devoted to deep 
scholarly research. Here, as a Linguist, he studied 
Pali, one of the hardest languages among the Oriental 
people, and also Arabic and Sanskrit- This study 
initiated him to some of the most unknown and scho¬ 
larly productions, which had remained a sealed book 
to the general mass of literary people. He interested 
himself not only in their study then, but also brought 
forth learned commentaries on them. Thus his versatile 
genius led him to produce, perhaps, his most famoiis 
and scholarly book called ^^The Literary History of 
Sanskrit Buddhism'' This opened the eyes of the 
world to the existence of a deep scholar? and letters 
of appreciation, began to pour on him from all corners 
of the Earth* 1 shall quote here only a few out of the 
many, that are now lying in a heap in the sequestered 
Library of this eminent and departed genius. 

On behalf of His Majesty the King of Siam, his 
private Secretary writes as follows:- 

‘*The King, my Sovereign, on learning of the 
contents of your letter, had been graciously 
pleased to command me to forward you a small 
contribution of Rs. 50... .towards your fund.... 
By command of His Majesty the King, my August 
Sovereign, I beg to convey to you the expression 
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of his thanks for a copy of the Literary 
HISTORY OF Sanskrit Buddhism, which yon have 
been good enough to present him, and which 
he accepts with pleasure/^ 

The Mahendra Maharaja of Panna writes:- 

“I am always interested in such books and 1 look 
forward to the pleasure of reading it at my 

The Vice Chancellor of the Nagpur University 
4vrites:~ 

“Dr. Moonjee has handed over to me your 
History of Sanskrit Buddhism, which you 
have kindly presented to our University. 
Before replying, I wanted to have some idea of 
the book. It is a monumental work and opens 
up a new and hitherto unknown chapter in our 
ancient Sanskrit literature. I am afraid, however, 
it will be imposing a most exacting and difficult 
task on our students if we are to make it a text 
book in the B. A. It may, perhaps, be recom¬ 
mended for study by advanced students who go up 
for the M, A. in Sanskrit. With this end in 
view, I shall place the book before the Board of 
Studies (Sanskrit.)'" 

Dr. Narendranath Law writes:- 

I thank you very much for your kind present of 
a copy of your Literary history of Sakskwt 
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Buddhism. 1 had occasions to consult this 
book sometime ago and was struck by 
the labour that you have expended to make the 
information contained in the book easily accessibly 
to the Indian scholars through your translation. 
It is really a very useful book, and 1 would like 
"to see more of such books from your pea 

From Rangoon to Bombay 

Nariman left Rangoon for g(!o3 in or about 1914, 
when he was appointed Censor in Bombay, during the 
great days of the War. At one time, he was in direct con¬ 
nection with the Director of Archaeological Researches, 
Sir John Marshall as Assistant to him, who greatly appre¬ 
ciated his scholarly talents. Being a thorough master of 
Persian and Arabic, he was selected by Lord Rawlinson, 
the Commander-in-Chief of India, to visit the North-West 
Frontier Provinces, in order to enquire into the state 
of affairs in that Province, which was, at that time, 
greatly perturbed, due to the internal discontent and! 
tribal warfare- Though physically not a very strong 
man, Nariman ventured to go there and submitted a 
full report to the Government of India, wherein he 
had, in good faith, also to criticise briefly the Military 
policy of the Government- It might be mentioned here, 
that though a staunch loyalist, he never failed to sub¬ 
mit to Government his own independent views, if it was 
necessary to do so in the interests of his country. He 
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never stooped to any internal cannections, i( it was so 
r anded that he should make a brave resistance for 
^the good of the Government. His criticism was not 
dii liked, and in later years, G* K. N. strongly drove 
home to the Government of India, the fact that unless 
there was peace in the borderland, especially on the 
Baluchistan and the Afghan borders, through Govern¬ 
ment adopting a permanent policy of conciliation, it 
would not be possible to lighten India’s burden of 
heavy Military expenditure, under which she was conti¬ 
nually groaning. Events, since Nariman’s writings, 
have proved the expediency of his foresighted policy and 
the Government are now unsparingly making efforts to 
establish on the Frontier such peace regulations with 
the foregion powers, as to enable them to keep the 
country safe on one hand, and on the other, to 
reduce as much of the Military expenditure, as would 
satisfy the complaints of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Mopla Riots :-Duxii\g the War-time, 
various movements, both Hindu and Muslim, political 
and economic, caught people’s imagination and the 
the Government was in a most perturbed position. 
There were but few men, who could venture to rush into 
the midst of those disturbances, and pronounce an ho¬ 
nest opinion, and fewer still, who could suggest means 
and measures to remedy the same. Nariman was one 
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such- Mopla riots with their fury were unprece3entefl in 
the history of Southern India- That unhappy chapter 
need not be repeated here- But the Government ware 
compelled in the days of Lord Chelmsford, to appoint 
an Enquiry committee, for the purpose of investigating 
the causes of these serious Riots. Nariman was appo¬ 
inted on that Commission, and his searching enquiry, 
which was largely helped by his proficiency and know¬ 
ledge, both of the customs and manners of the people, 
and also of the language or languages, prevailing in 
these different parts, proved eminently successful- His 
observations were as deep and profound as his sugges¬ 
tions were impartial and dispassionate. His report 
submitted to the Government of India largely brought 
forth encomiums, from all departments of the Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Willingdon, who was, at that time. Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, also appreciated his valuable endea¬ 
vour. At that time, Nariman was a magnificent figure 
in Indian Politics, but being of a retired and quiet 
temperament, he never showed himself forth, like so 
many politicians in these tub-thumping days. He kept 
on to his helm and did persistent constructive work in 
an effort to solve the various knotty Indian political 
problems. 

A Mastetly Pen:-hie wielded a masterly pen. 
And what great orators on the public stage and states¬ 
men on the floors of the legislatures could not achieve 
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by.their tongue, Nariman di3 in a quiet corner of his 
seclyded Library, from where, every day used to 
flow out a number of valuable contributions to different 
papers, not only of India but of other countries as 
well. His contributions were greatly relished and 
accepted by papers, far and near. There might not 
be a single leading journal, worth the name in India, 
which might not have tasted of Nariman’s scholarship- 
There might b^ very few, even the far distant land 
of England, to which Nariman might not have contri- 
4»uted on subjects, mostly religious, literary or lingui¬ 
stic. If it was found necessary by the social and 
economic conditions of the time that he should make 
some pronouncement on them, he never failed to do so: 
and in so doing, he proved that he had laid his finger 
right on the spot and suggested such remedies for the 
prevailing grievances and complaints, as startled some 
of the leading thinkers of the day. His one great 
hope was to interest the Parsi community in a large 
measure, in subjects political and economic, pertaining 
to this country, in which he succeeded, to a large extent, 
for during the palmy days of Gandhiji’s movement, 
when the latter took charge of the Congress in the 
year 1919, if the Parsis played their own humble part 
in the national affairs of the country, it was not a little 
due to the continued agitation that men like G- K. N. 

made, both on the platform and in the/press. Though 
Dot a great speaker, Nariman never failed to answer 
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the call of the Parsis whenever they wanted him - to 
a3(3ress them on subjects pertaining to their own wel¬ 
fare and well-being. He never failed to suggest to 
them that they must interest themselves in the welfare 
of their motherland by bearing the brunt of political 
battles along with the other communities, but on strictly 
consistent and cautious lines. I need not enter deeper 
into this, for I have before me a letter written to him 
by H. H. The Aga Khan, who greatly appreciated 
his endeavour in shapii:g and rnodulaiing the ideals 
and practices of the Indian Nation as a whole, along 
right political lines. 

Says H. H. the Aga Khan as follows 

“To talk with a man of your learning is 
a joy such as one gets rarely in this 
country... 

Iranian influence on Islam :-One of the 
most important services that the literary output 
of G. K. N. rendered, to both the Moslems and other 
sister communities, was that Nariman excavated some 
of the hidden treasures of Islamic literature, and after 
the days of Yezdegard, the last of the Sassanian 
Monarchs, upto the days of the Kajars, in which he 
found there was Iranian influence on the shaping of 
modern Islamic literature. Often times^ it used to 
be believed that the Muslims were a race of tyrants. 
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oppressors, murderers and blood-thirsty cut-throats 
and it became a literary fashion among the Parsis 
especially, to portray the Muslim community as perhaps, 
*the most intolerant in matters religious. But Nariman 
after deeply studying various Arabic books of the 
above peiiod, came to the conclusion, that that notion 
was unfounded, and that that idea was exploited only 
to denounce Islam, which had brought about the 
political down-fall of the Sassanian Kingdom in Persia. 
Nariman came across a great Russian work, ( it might 
be mentioned here in passing that he knew among 
many other Occidental languages, Russian too ) which 
was written by the well-known scholar, M, Inostranzev, 
This translation bespoke not only of his mastery over 
the language, but also proved the theory, which he 
himself had conceived, that the medioeval Islamic 
literature was influenced by Iranian thought and 
Iranian culture, and that the Musalmans, with rare 
exceptions, had no hand in extirpating the Parsis from 
Persia- Nariman also translated a German book 
called “ Geschichte der Religion by C. P- Tiele, 
which was a further proof of his knowledge of Western 
languages- Among the first to appreciate and recogni¬ 
se the worth and value of this eminent scholar, were 
the French authorities, who pioposed to confer on him 
the honorary degree of Doctorate some years ago, 

which Nariman was too modest to accept. Amongst 
the numerous French scholars. Prof- Sylvian Levi, 
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perhaps the foremost during his time in Europe, was 
in coastaat correspoa3ence with G. K. N. When 
he visited India, he was his guest in Bombay- Sylvian 
Levi held a high opinion about his scholarship, and 
suggested that if there was any one who could under¬ 
take to do the work of investigation, both religious 
and historical, in such distant places as Tibet< 
Northern Punjab and others, it was Nariman- As 
a scholar of Buddhism, he was greatly respected by 
learned men. scholars of Sanskrit and Pali, and such 
other religious languages, on which he was an autho 
rity- He took a leading part in the formation of the 
well-known Buddha Society in Bombay. As a student 
of Buddliism, he was also closely connected with the* 
leaders of Jain religion throughout India, and the Princi 
pal leader of Jainism in Bombay, named Jainacharya 
.Shri Vijaya Dharma Suri, was so interested in 
Nariman’s scholarship that he offered him to write 
works on Jainism, which would prove authoritative 
documents on that deep and scientific religion of 
humanitarianism. 

Against Bigotry :—Nariman had great hatred 

of religious bigotry. At one place he chastises the 
preistcraft in the following terms:- 

One of the causes of the downfall of the Zoroas- 
trian monarchy of the Sassanians was the - bigotry 
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of the Mobe3s, They ha3 ma(3e the Zofoastriaa 
religion impossible to practise. The ceremonies ha3 
exceeded all reasonable bounds. If we look at the 
prayers alone we are amazed at their varieties, and 
if they were all compulsory, life would be a burden- 

There were not only the numerous prayers, but 
there were also "numerous confessions of sins. We 
can understand • prayer before eating or ,saying the 
grace and we can even tolerate the five prayers dedi* 
paled to the five gahs from which the Musalmans have 
borrowed their five nimaz. We can understand also 
the prayer at marriage. But what shall we say about 
prayers before and £ifter the calls of nature, prayer 
against and after the seminal pollution ? We can 
understand prayer when the lamps are lighted, prayer 
when you see the dakhma. but then there are prayers 
when you see a mountain, prayer when your sight 
falls on water, prayer when you see trees, small pra¬ 
yers after big prayers like this alter the Hormuzd and 
the Sarosh Yezd. What shall we say about the 
prayer to God before cohesion ? 

People talk about the pure Zoroastrian religion 
which is agaiqst the.devils. But we have to consider 
whether devil worship is not incorporated in our own 
holy books. There is prayer for .driving away devil. 
We practise exorcum. One of the most amazing 
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prayers is by a man who thanked God for he was 
not created a woman* This knocks the bottom out of 
the claim that women were treated as an equal of man 
in pre-Islamic Iran. 

We can understand the confessions of sins when 
a man has actually committed them. But how to 
account for the long list of sins which a man is not 
likely to have committed and esjiecially confessions of 
sins which a child could never have been guilty of ? 
And this is the confession which a poor child recites 
when he or she is invested with sudra and kusti. 
The 19th Karda of the Patet says:- 

‘‘ Oh pride, haughtiness, covetousness, slandering 
the dead, anger, envy, the evil eve, shamelessness, 
looking at with evil intent, looking at with evil 
concupiscence, stiff-neckedness, discontent with the godly 
arrangements, self-willedness, sloth, despising others, mix¬ 
ing in strange matters, unbelief, opposing the Divine 
powers, false wishes, false judgment, idol-worship, 
running without Kusti, running naked, running with 
one shoe, the breaking of the law (midday) prayer, 
the omission of the (midday) prayer, theft, robbery, 
whoredom, witch-craft, worshipping with sorcerers, uncha¬ 
stity, unchastity with boys, allowing unchastity with 
myself, tearing the hair, as well as all other kinds of 
sin which are enumerated in this Patet, or not enu¬ 
merated, wich 1 am aware of, or not aware of, which 
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are appointe(3 or not appointed, which 1 should have 
bewailed with obedience before the Lord and the 
Dastur of the law, and have not bewailed,-of these 
*sins 1 repent with thoughts, words, and words corpo¬ 
real as spiritual, earthly as heavenly- O Lord, pardon, 
I repent with the three words, with Palet.” 

Parsis and Early I slam:-As noted above, 
Nariman held .independent views about the treat¬ 
ment meted out to Parsis, by the early Moslem 
monarchs. The following contribution, that he made 
to^the press, with regard to the above subject, is a 
thoughtful production, even today, which will indicate 
not only the depth of his scholarship, but the unchallen¬ 
geable truth of his statement. The article is rather a 
very long one, and therefore, 1 shall content myself 
with taking only the following extracts, which are as 
follows 


“But to commemorate an occurence of a momen¬ 
tous character such as the prime arrival of the 
Par-is in India is one thing and to allege motives 
for the exile of tke Parsis from their home in 
Persia is quite different. It may at once be set 
out that till within a few years ago, owing unfor- 
ti ately to the subsequent behaviour of certain 
Moslem potentates towards non-Moslems, it was 
generally believed even among scholars in the 
West that the migration of the Parsis to India 
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was owing to no other cause than Islamic reli¬ 
gious bigotry. This legend-little more it is as will 
be abundantly shown in thp sequel-was more 
than sixty years ago attacked and exploded firsts 
so far as I know, by Spiegel who still occupies 
a position of respected authority on Zoroastrian 
antiquity. Subsequently, there have been a series 
of writers, among them the most prominent being 
Chwolsen and Wiel, the great annalist of the 
Khalifs, and in modern times the distinguished 
English scholar Arnold, the Dutch author Von 
VIoten, Prof. Brown of Cambridge, and ethers 
who have investigated the Arabic and Syriac 
sources of Parsi history and have left no room 
for scepticism touching the undoubted fact that 
the conversion of the jZoroastrians of Persia to 
Islam was by no means enforced at the point 
ot the sword. The question then immediately 
arises what made the Par sis abandon their home 
in Persia and take up their domicile in India ? 

It is not the object of this examination to explain 
and account for the existence of the Parsis in 
India. All that is aimed at is to establish beyond 
all further controversy that whatever originally 
led the Parsis to abandon Persia for good it 
was not a fierce religious peraecution. At the 
very most, if there was a political domination 

in Persia of a race professing an alien faith the 
treatment accorded to the Parsis was, it has to 
be admitted, not the same as that which was 
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exteaded (o the believers in the Koran. But then 
again, it is one thing to grant that the conduct 
of the conquering Arabs towards the subject 
Zoroastrian Persians was not the same as that 
towards Moslems and toto caolo different to 
allege that the disparity of the usage amounted 
to positive persecution, so much so that the 
objects of the Moslem fanaticism saw no course 
open to them, but the alternative of a cruel emi¬ 
gration in a body to a foreign country leaving 
behind all that was precious to them including 
their most sacred fire altars and carrying into 
exile but a portion of the holy emblem revered 
for ages untold. 

One more word of preface. It was originally 
designed to place this exposition solely before 
the Parsi community through a periodical devoted 
more or less exclusively to special eommunal 
interests. But it became soon manifest that the 
enquiry concerns a much wider circle than the 
Zoroastrians of India and Persia, bearing as it 
does on the important period coinciding with 
naacent Islam in that phase of its early develop¬ 
ment which was connected with its foreign policy 
as a world power in embryo. In investigating 
the problem in a journal which is not inaccessible 
to cultured Moslems throughout India, it may be 
feasible to secure the collaboration of the learned 
of the latter community in historical research into 
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the past the Parsis towards whose mistaken 
notions of the early spirit of Islam and the treat¬ 
ment of non-Muhammedan subjects by Moslem 
rulers they have exhibited so far only amused 
apathy except as in the case of the lamented 
Maulvi Shibli whose irresistible concatenation of 
historical evidences were directed less pointedly 
against the fallacies cherished by the Parsis than 
the general trend of view of the uninformed Occi¬ 
dent on Islamic ideals.** 

Services to the Parsi Community'- A true 
Zoroastrian, he never swerved from his nohle 

and high ideal of service to his community. No 
Parsi literary writer, or scholar of humble merit, who 
resorted to his door, for the purpose of seeking inte 
llectuah or even pecuniary assistance, returned either 
empty in mind, or empty in hand. G. K. N. assisted 
him, as best as he could. Though not in prosperous 
circumstances himself, he did his b< st to see that 
members of his community, who came in contact with 
him, and who sought his assistance, never returned 
disappointed. He had under him Parsi scholars of 
repute, whom he guided, whom he made to write and 
if they served the interests of the community according 
to the lines indicated by him, he never failed to 
assist them as best as he could* He believed in 
the Parsis pooling their economic resources, and not 
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only, utilising them for their own uplift here in India, 
but also for utilising them towards the exploration of 
jhe hiJden wealth in Persia itself- Nariman deeply 
believed in bringing about a happy affinity between 
the economic and political, relations of the Indian 
Parsis, with the Iranian communities in Persia. He 
thought, and he thought correctly, that if the Parsis 

broadened their vision and interested themselves in 

■« 

excavating the mineral wealth or Persia, the Parsis in 
India had sufficient talents and financial resources to 
enable them to explore those regions, not only to the 
interests of the community as a whole, but also to the 
advancement and prosperity of Persia herself. His 
pre-vision, for he adumbrated this idea first among 
the Parsi community, was in the beginning not much 
relished; but Nariman had got the tenacious capability 
of holding to his own convictions, and so he went on 
consistently propagating these views among the Parsis, 
and at last found, to his great joy, that the community 
as a whole had begun to appreciate his invaluable 
lead. Then was formed a regular committee in 
Bombay, consisting of leading Parsis, who began 
not only to explore ways and means of establishing 
avenues of economic contact between India and Persia, 
but also desired to institute a society called the 
“ Iran League ”, through which to effect regular con¬ 
tact with Iranian culture, to rouse sympathy in the 
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hearts of the Parsis for all things Iranian- To(3ay, 
when a Parsi goes about in the streets of Bombay, 
he fin^s in different schools, Persian classes opene3 
up, to enable the Parsis to learn the language effici¬ 
ently- He will also fiaJ that in Parsi societies and 
associations, a large number of books are given away 
as prizes to the rising generations, inviting them to 
interest themselves in Persian problems, pertaining to 
the modern Iranian socio-economic subjects. He will 
also find that joint-stock companies are started with 
a view to open up economic relations between the 
Parsis in India and the Persians, under the suzerain 
protection of the great prince, Reza Shah Pehlavi- 
One also will notice that going to Persia, visiting 
places of historical interest, living in Persia, and 
also founding schools and propagating culture among 
the Persian young people, through the agency of the 
Parsis in India have been common. All this was 

first suggested by this thoughtful scholar, who sat in a 
corner of his own Library and reflected valuable 

thoughts. With a masterly pen that he wielded in 
the interests of his community and the masses generally, 
he roused the dormant fire of true aspiration and 

true ambition and true enterprise among them and 
the Parsis. 

In the contribution that he made, just prior to 
his death, in the “ People ’’ of Lahore, Nariman 
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zealously gave the following message of Iran to the 
Parsis, in the following terms:- 

*‘Ye Persians, scattered about in various 
parts of the world, Ye Parsis of India, Persia, 
called on you, invites you and urges you to avail 
yourselves of the opportunity, come back to Iran, 
give a helping hand to the prosperity of your 
fatherland, extract its minerals, carry out to com¬ 
pletion the digging of its oil wells, make profit 
for yourselves and extend the area and enhance 
the prestige ,of your fatherland, help the Persians 
of Persia, ftidm one unique Iranian fold, face 
the struggle of events in the world, and advance. 

Today all the nations try to increase their 
population. If the labourers increase, any piece 
of work is sooner completed. Today Persia 
possesses all the facilities for labour, raw mate¬ 
rial and sources of Wealth. Persia today comma¬ 
nds safety, power, codified laws and has acqui¬ 
red the spirit of progress and activity. ILYou 
Parsis of India and the Persians together avail 
yourselves of the opportunity, we will restore 
Iran to her ancient grandeur and might and make 
her the supreme land of the world. 

“ In this connection, it gives me very great 
pleasure to produce a portion of the letter I have 
received ArtW JUph^m Pope, the 

great American Archaeologist, who has been 
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encouraged by H. 1. M. Reza Shah, the en¬ 
lightened patron of fine arts, to make researches 
in Iran, the reserves of which have so far 
exceeded expectations. It is noteworthy that the 
same national endeavour is put forth in bringing 
to light the buried past of the Sasanians belong¬ 
ing to Zoroastrianism as the later monuments of 
the Islamic period.** 

But his services to the Parsi conimunity will be 

more remembered by the community as a whole, by 

his actively and courageously defending the integrity of 

the Pars! religion at a crucial time when Nariman 

( 

thought it right to take up cudgels on behalf of true 
Zoroastrian tenets. While in Rangoon, a certain 
event happened, which suddenly roused the Parsi 
community over the now famous episode, known as 
the Bella case. It was a case of the Zoroastrian reli¬ 
gion, and some of the old traditional customs, on which 
stood the fabric of the whole Parsi community as such, 
being in imminent peril- Though himself a reformer, 
Nariman never swerved from certain orthodox princi¬ 
ples, that underlie the features of modern Zoroastrianism* 
He was not a fanatic, but if he found that from a 
scholarly standpoint, and it will be said here that he 
always took a highly intellectual view of Zoroastria¬ 
nism, the very constitution of the Parsi community, as 
a whole, was in a precarious position, he would 
immediately [come out in defence of Zoroastrianism. 
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Th§ Bella case was brought to the notice of the 
Zoroastrian worl3, largely by the versatile pen of 
^Nariman, while he was in Rangoon. His inexhaust- 
ible writings, on the great issue roused the Parsi 
community in India, and Nariman figures as a centre, 
round which all the threads ol communal interest in the 
Rangoon case were woven. Not only did he report 
the events thoroughly, but he also made such sound and 
profound reflections, as led the community, for the first 
time, to know that there was a true Zoroastrian in 
Rangoon among them, who was single-handed and bravely 
defending Zoroastrianism against heavy odds. Leading 
Parsis, such as the Editors of the two foremost Parsi 
journals, together with some of the noted philanthropists, 
went to Rangoon, anrl it was with the assistance of 
Nariman that they could plough through the whole of the 
famous Bella case- The main reason why this item 
is brought out here is to show that Nariman threw 
scholarly and theological reflections on the whole issue, 
which but very few scholars in these days could do. 
The following published in 1925 would indicate Nari¬ 
man’s point of view on the issue:— 

“ A stray expression or two in the Privy 
Council judgment has upset certain people. They 
seem to have a misgiving about the triumph of 
the Parsi Conservatives being not complete. 
Naturally their wish is father to this feeble 
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thought. The expression we refer to suggests 
that the appellants have largely failed. We can 
establish that the antiproselytes have won the case 
in its entirety. We have only to bring the mind 
back to the conditions prevailing before the suit 
was launched to appreciate its irresistible success. 
It is common ground that Zoroastrianism enjoins 
conversion. But it is «ot common ground how 
exactly far the injunctions of the Avesta must ba 
enforced in every age and every clime. It is 
obvious to the commonest reasoning faculty com¬ 
bined with a minimum knowledge of existing 
religions that ^he man who insisted upon putting 
into practice all the . ordinances of the Vandidad 
to-day would land himself in gaol equally with 
the enthusiast who adhered to the letter of the 
Quranic verses of the edicts of Manu. The 
Quranic penal code is rightly held antiquated. 
The religious Brahman who seeks to have cut out 
the tongue of the Veda reciting Shudra would 
have his liberty of action incontinently curtailed. 
When it is a question of choice between omitting 
a precept of two of a given religious creed and 
jeopardising the existence of the community which 
professes it, the answer is perfectly oblivious, 
provided selfish motives and personal passions do 
not befog the mind. 

Bella was born of a Parsi mother and ad¬ 
mittedly to a non-Parsi father. A child of a 
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Parsi father and a non-Parsi mother might con- 
ceivedly have been initiated into the Zoroastrian 
religion arid smuggled into the holy edifices. 
Such instances, that is to say, of issues begotten 
on alien females by Parsi fathers were not rare. 
The smuggling was an evil and threatened to 
assume disastrous ['proportions, the smuggled being 
ordinarily of an inferior stock in mental calibre 
and moral fibre. Hence the orthodox protest. In 
Bella’s case the evil was aggravated. The father 
whose religion does most matter was not a Zoro¬ 
astrian. To prevent the evil it was resolved that 
miscellaneous unions were undesirable and the 
progeny unacceptable to the Zoroastrian fold. 
This position, we submit, has been upheld by the 
Privy Council. Supposing a person wanted to 
live a Zoroastrian life, what should prevent its 
being done ? Perhaps even the Parsi society 
would have admitted such an individual who did 
not aggressively, seek admittance to shrines and 
did not hurl theatrical defiance at the susceptibi¬ 
lities of the masses, ^^hat the majority set their 
faces against was the commingling of a cross-breed 
at religious gatherings connected with Parsi ritual 
and ceremonial. To this ritual and ceremony 
men of Uni/ersity training and western culture 
cling with a tenacity which is amazing. It has 
amazed ’’non-Parsis and furnished them with 
evidence of the bona fides of the orthodox protcs- 
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tants. Thus the Majority denied to the surrepti¬ 
tious converts the benefits of Zoroastrian sacrament, 
ceremonies, last burial place and charities. And 
has not this refusal been finally endorsed by the 
imprimatur of the highest tribunal of the British 
Empire ? Who wanted more than this and what 
that extra demand represented, we fail to 
imagine. 

Religious polemics are the most futile of 
controversies. Religious passions have done harm 
to mankind. The little g®od that they may have 
secured to our suffering race is incalculably out¬ 
weighed by the misery they have brought in their 
train. Hence our extreme reluctance to take up 
cudgels on behalf of our religion and 'its tenets 
against some foolish comment by certain Christian 
organs on the Bella case. “ Having imbibed the 
Parsi culture ”, says the “ Indian Messenger.” 
Bella claimed the right of worshipping in the 
Zoroastrian temple. But Zarathushtra would not 
own her as his own. This is h#w the Zoroas¬ 
trian laws stand even to-day. It shows that 
Zoroastrianism has not yet stripped itself of its 
ethnic swaddling clothes.” We would ask these 
an iable writers of such stuff to put themselves in 
the shoes of the Parsis. To how many of the 
direct commandments of Lord Jesus have not they 
given the go-by in this hard world of ours, where 
faith, hope and charity fail to propel the wheels 
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of ordinary existence ? The Christian propagandist 
has struck us on our left cheek. We will not 
offer him our right for another similar Christian 
caress because our religion enjoins no such 
crippling handicap on man’s existence. Nor would 
we suggest that Cl rist spurns those who seek 
refuge in him because those unfortunate ones are 
Bot always in a position to part wi h their coat 
to those who rob them of their cloak, that is, 
if ihey possess the luxury of both.” 

In return for Nariman's services, a silver shield 
was presented to him, which his family have still pre¬ 
served, bearing the following inscription which eulogises 
his services to the community (dated 16th November 

1914);- 

This shield is presented to G. K. Nariman* 
Esq., as a token of the high appreciation of his 
invaluable services rendered, and the great personal 
sacrifices made, in the defence of the Parsi com¬ 
munal interests, during the Joddin controversy of 
1914, by the Parsi co-religionists of Rangoon, 
opposed to the admission of aliens into their 
fold.” 


A False Tradition. 

Nariman had revealed to the world that Islam 
was not totally anlaganistic to Zoroastrianism* Writing 
at one place he says 
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“We had a glorious empire which supported 
the most spiritual of religions and we defied the 
Byzantine Empire, when we were overwhelmed 
by the savages of the Arabian desert, who over¬ 
turned our sovereignity and forcibly implanted into 
Iran a new religion suppressing at the point of 
the sword the whole faith of Zoroaster so that 
no vestiges of the latter remained in the homeland. 
Our literature was burnt or torn. All our famous 
shrines profaned and turned into mosques. Our 
religious edifices were snatched from tbeir hered^i- 
tary custodians for the profit of Islam ; the fires 
of all our temples ruthlessly extinguished and 
every vestige of our civilisation and mental supe¬ 
riority condemned to thoughtless oblivion. This 
compelled our forefathers about a thousand years 
ago for the sake of religion to quit the mother- 
country and set sail for the preservation of religion 
for a distant dismal unknown land scarcely less 
hostile to our religion and we landed at last in 
western India where we have since settled/’ 
This is the traditional belief in which thousands 
of Parsis are born, live useful lives, casting a 
wistful glance at their ravished homes in Iran and 
dying in the belief of their ruin brought about by 
the injunctions of Islam and the instrumentality of 
the first protagonists of the faith. To seethe 
national feelings they have invested with the 
glamour of history the semi-legendary Hindu King 
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of whom nothing is known outside their cherished 
tradition and they have invented an impossible 
Hindu name for the ruler of a shifting locality 
somewhere in the western coast of India. No 
account is taken here of the intolerance of the 
Parsi rulers, the schisms of the Parsi priesthood, 
the venality and the lost sense of patriotism of 
the provincial governors, the lust for luxury and 
the lure of ease which preferred comfortable 
existence to dangerous antagonism. Jt seems to be 
tacitly assumed that there were no traitors in the 
camp. The same interna! dissensions which rend 
the community wherever it is settled in any part 
of India, Persia or Burma seems to have possessed 
the soul o/ the early Zoroastrians who were 
verily deprived of reason when the gods purposed 
to bring about their ruin* More than twenty 
provincial governors entered into treaties with 
the invading Arabs and purchased a continuation 
of the lease of life of luxwy and authority jand 
the power continued in the hands of their des¬ 
cendants ages after the Parsis are believexi^JjD 
have been thrown out of Iraa and. thrust into 
Hindustan. The writers of the tradition of perse¬ 
cution have, it seems permissible to assume, 
transferred back to the early days the memories 
of much later real persecution for which neither 
Islam nor the Arabs were responsible and when 
sheer lust of power caused the country to be 
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drenched in blood. Unless we place ourselves 
in the hands of an early authentic guide and 
tour the country as it passed peacefully and almost 
bloodlessly from Zoroastrianism to Islam, unless 
we have the patience to bear with the testimony 
of writers who still speak with admiration of Iranian 
cultural supremacy we shall continue to hug the 
comfortable but erroneous belief of a religious 
persecution. . . .** 

He writes at another place as follows;- 
Parsis and Early Islam 

“ . . . .There is need for an exhaustive survey of 
the Arabic and Persian authors to be convinced 
of the largely voluntary percentage of proselytism 
to Islam. The instances usually cited however of 
early and sometimes grateful converts are hard 
to account for by the theory of persecution. At 
the end of the eighth century a prince of 
Nalkh named Saman having received substantial 
help from a Moslem general renounced Zoro¬ 
astrianism, named his son Asad after his bene¬ 
factor and became the founder of the Samanide 
dynasty of Persia, which held sway from 874 
to 999. Similarly the first ruler of the house 
of Kans, called Qubusiya in our sources and 
whose father’s name was Shahriyar adopted Islam 
in the beginning of the 9th century. A large 
number of Zeroastrians owned the influence in 
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DfyUm of Niisir-al-Haq and went over to Islam 
in the year 873. In the year 301 of the 
Hijira (912 A. D.) Hasan ibn All “lived many 
years in Daylam, which like Gilan was inhabited 
by an infidel population, part Zoroastrian and part 
heathen, he called them to acknowledge the true 
God and succeeded in converting them to Islam”, 
and again “ the inhabitants of the country were 
steeped in ignorance ; some of them were Magians, 
Hasan invited them to Islam and they agreed 
except a small number occupying the hills, and 
their fortresses, valleys and inaccessible spots. They 
have persisted to this day in their polytheism.” 
There was some resentment displayed, as wd 
notice the Masudi, at the persistence of the people 
in their unbelief, but down to the Mongal inroads 
in the 13th century most parts of Persia were 
strangers to coercion.” 

The Powers of Nature and old Aryan Gods. 

A deep student of Aryan philosophy Nariman 
writes in a scholarly article as follows:— 

“Among the nature gods who were venera¬ 
ted with still greater enthusiasm by the Zarathu- 
shtrians Vayu occupied an eminent place. He is 
named in the Gathas themselves, although we fail 
to discover any trace of a particular worship of 
his in these ancient times. But he is adopted 
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among the Yazatas and enthnsiastically glorified. 
The 15th Yasht, though it also bears another title- 
aboHt which later on-was in entirety dedicated to 
him. And there essentially he is nothing more 
than the old nature god. Originally identical with 
the Vedic Vayu, the constant companion in fight 
of Indra the God of heavens fighting against the 
powers of darkness and drought in the clouds, he 
is equally in Iran in reality the god of that which 
we collectively call atmosphere, for the Parsi the 
land which lay between the heavenly sphere of 
Ahura Mazda and the inferno of Anghra Mainyu 
and which was the scene of the contest of both. 
We may at once call him god of the winds but 
we must take into consideration that wind-gods in 
mythology—let us think of Hermes, Mars, Rudra 
and the Maruts—have influence also upon the 
manifestations of light in the heavens that is as 
the gatherers of clouds they obscure the light of 
heaven and when they reinstate the light in its 
brilliance they are called the scatterers of the 
clouds. This dual power and double nature of 
the god have not remained unknown to the 
Iranians and clearly displayed in the Yasht which ^ 
glorifies him. 

Now how to make from this nature god, an 
actual Daeva, a Zarathushtrian Yazata? Ethical 
points, such as were evident in case of Mithra 
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there were none in this mythical figure. More¬ 
over, people had to surmount the difficulty that 
the region of Vayu was not pure, in as much as 
it belonged as much to Ahura Mazda as to 
Anghra Mainyu, and accordingly the god himself 
was to a certain extent an auxiliary of the latter. 
The 15th Yasht teaches us how this difficulty 
was got over. This song consists of two for the 
most part heterogeneous components, the second 
is the oldest in idea at least if not also in 
composition. Here Vayu is really the old nature 
god. This is proved by the enumeration of his 
names. His principal name Vayu is explained 
by means of that false etymology so dear to the 
heart of antiquity which makes him one who flies 
or goes across both the creations, the good and the 
evil, and because he reaches and touches the two, 
he is given the appellation of Apayate and the 
name of Vano-vispao because he is concerned 
with both. Thus he is here reckoned equally 
among both the mutually antagonistic spheres of 
creation. Fortunately for the poet, he found in 
the name Vohvarshte, the good dear, a means for 
the suggestion that Vayu was the doer of good 
for the sake of Ahura Mazda, the creator of 
Amesha Spentas. But then nearly all the other 
names again had references to the mythological 
personifications of the effects of the wind such as 
he that throws to the ground, he that blows out 
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the flame, he who is or sways a sharp lance or 
a number of lances, he who compels and hurls 
down, he who is the most rapid of the rapid, the ^ 
strongest of the strong, and even when he is called 
Vidhaevo-kare, that is, he who works against the 
demons, he need not necessarily be Zarathush- 
Irian, nor even when he is brought into connection 
with the Khvarena. All these names have a 
m}thical potency. Vaya assures Zarathushtra that 
he shall not call upon him in vain in the midst of 
fearful armies, battles arrayed fighting nations or 
in outrages or imprisonment. The Zarathushtrian 
author is not slow to mention the unfaithful Ashe- 
maogha and is certain that Vayu puts to confusion 
horses, men and Daevas and has the power to hurl 
down the powerful to the nethermost region, the 
thousand-fold gloom. Then again the god stands 
before us in a pure mythical form as a hero high 
cultured and high-footed, broad in chest and hips, 
with piercing eyes and the Yasht concludes with 
invocations in which the deity is described espe¬ 
cially as an existence of light with a golden 
helmet, crown and neck-chain seated in a coach of 
gold with golden wheels, golden clothes, shoes and 
girdle.” 

Prof. Dr. Hermann Lemmel, in a letter 3ate3 
20 th August 1926, to Nariman admires his talents as 
follows :— 
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“ It has long been recognized that onr tradi¬ 
tion of Avesta goes back only as far as Sassaniaii 
times. It was also supposed that before this 
period the Avesta was written in a more archaic 
and simpler script ; there was, however, no clear 
idea of the appearance of this script. Andreas 
has explained the origin and growth of the Avesta 
script. He has made this clear by his investiga¬ 
tions of the different Iranian scripts ; those of the 
Sasanian inscriptions, coins and papyri, the Pahlavi 
and Avesta manuscripts. Thus he has been able 
to draw conclusions as to the pre-Sasanian Avesta. 
There must be a sharp distinction between the 
form of the letters (Palaeography) and the spelling 
of the words. The form of the letters must have 
been an older type of Pahlavi cursive, approxi¬ 
mately between the uncial inscriptions of the 
Sasanian times and the cursive of the Pahlavi 
books. The vowels and diphthongs have in some 
cases no symbols, in other cases they are repre¬ 
sented by symbols that do not accurately corres¬ 
pond to their Sound, i. c. the so-called “ matres 
lactionis aleph, cod, Vaw. There were also 
different consonant sounds represented by the same 
consonant symbols, for instance p = p & f, t = t 
& th. The present Avesta with its wealth of 
vowel and diphthong—symbols and its differentia¬ 
tions of consonant symbols must then have been 
transcribed in Sasanian times from that older script 
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into the Avesta script. I am of the opinion that 
the creation of the Avesta script and the trans¬ 
criptions of the old texts into this script was an 
important intellectual and scientific achievement; 
for this credit must be given to the learned men 
of that period. However, we must not be too 
dependent upon the interpretation of these scho¬ 
lars, but we must go back to the text as it was 
before the transcription. This text, still unin¬ 
fluenced by the linguistic opinions and interpretations 
of the transcribers, is the only genuine tradition, 
and in many cases mistakes made by the trans¬ 
cribers can be definitely proved. 

“ The task of drawing conclusions about this 
earlier Avesta and reconstructiong it from the 
Sasanian form is very difficult. Compound letters 
were used as differentiating symbols for vowels 
and diphthongs and also certain consonant sounds, 
some of which can be easily resolved into their 
component parts, but it is not always clear 
whether both parts of the compound were already 
in the original text or only one. For instance, it 
is very clear that Avesta w ” is a letter com¬ 
pounded from V plus p, but it is in many cases 
difficult to say whether originally v plus p or 
only V or only p was used. The investigation of 
of such problems is still incomplete, and some 
German scholars have thrown doubt upon the 
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opinions of Andreas. In general, I strongly up¬ 
hold his conclusions, especially as^ in several 
instances, I have proved their truth by my own 
specialised investigations. 

“ In dealing with a texi reconstructed accord¬ 
ing to the method of Andreas, we must read and 
interpret it according to our knowledge of the old 
Iranian language, thus the problem is similar to that 
presented by the phonetic reading of a Pahlavi text. 

“ The metre is also a great help. Even the 
earlier generation of Avesta scholars recognised 
a metrical form in some passage of the later Avesta. 
And the Parsis are certainly not ignorant of these 
investigations. In Geldner’s edition of the Avesta, 
the metrical parts (as far as he recognised them) are 
printed differently. Geldner had also published 
his investigations of the metrical problem in a paper 
Uber die Metric des jungeron Avesta ” Tubingen 
1877, which may be considered as an important 
beginning of the metrical investigation. But it is 
only by going back to the pre-transcribed version 
that we can hope to recognise and reconstruct the 
metre. For the reconstruction of the metre demands 
certain changes in the traditional text. Before the 
time of Andreas, if schalars departed from the 
traditional text, they had no sure ground beneath 
their feet, for they had no ideas of a pre-transcribcd 
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text and had lost the support of the Sasanian text, 
as I have explained in my paper, Zeitschrift f. 
Indol Sc Iran. I (see especially p. 186 and follow¬ 
ing). Whereas, according to Andreas, we have 
now the groundwork of the pre-Sasanian text. 
For many years the 8-syllablic verses of the later 
P vesta have been generally recognised, but many 
lines cannot be contracted into 8 syllables. 1 
have now f->und 10 to 12 syllabic verses mingled 
with the 8-syllabic verses, and in this way new 
paras of metrical investigations have been opened 
up. For instance, such an arrangement as follows 
can be found in a text with chiefly 8 syllabic lines, 
8 plus 8 plus 8 plus 10 plus 8 plus 10 plus 8 plus 
8. In such cases, I am of the opinion that the 
10 syllabic lines are not to be rejected as corrupt, 
tut to be recognised as original 10 syllabic 
verses. 

A year ago I wrote a paper on the 10 syllabic 
verses, which is not yet published. From it, and 
from the first part, the so-called ‘•Einleitung ’ of 
the printed paper (page 185 & 211) you can gain 
an impression of what I have contributed to the 
solution of the metrical problem, The second 
part of this same paper deals with certain specia¬ 
lised problems, which occur. Later, I intend 
to publish an article dsscusstng the 12 syllabic 


verses. 
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“ It is surprising how great a difference is 
made by the metrical changes which I propose and 
Still more, by the application of the phoaetic theories 
of Andreas. I wtsh to make it clear that my text is, 
in many respects, nearer to the traditional text than 
Geldner’s attempt in his Metrik, or the early 
attempts of other scholars. 

“ 1 am devoting myself to the investigation of 
the Avesta texts, dealing with their religious content, 
as well as with the script and linguistic form. .” 

Justice Mirza AH Akbar Khan writes in a letter 
dateci 28th February 1925. 

“ Many thanks lor sending me a copy 
of your new publication the ‘Ahad Nameh’* 
You are doing yeoman service to the cause 
of Zoroastrian-Muslim unity among Persians 
by means of such publications. There is a 
great deal of misunderstanding among our 
Parsi friends in India regarding religious 
persecution in Persia- It is important for 
both sections to learn that whatever excesses 
the fanatical Mullahs may have indulged in in 

the past were not justified by the. 

tenets or policy of Islam in Persia. 
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! am prou3 to fin(3 that we have 
among us a man of your scholarship an3 
enthusiasm to enlighten us on such an im¬ 
portant an(3 interesting subject- 

Sir Prabhashanker Pattani in a letter date3 17th 
March 1920 writes :— 

" I took advantage ol reading some of 
the portions of your book indeed- Every 
page reveals your industry and your intimate 
knowledge of the subject, and 1 am sending 
that book with your letter to the Member 
in-charge of education.’* 

Lord Ronaldshay writes in a letter dated 28th 
July 1923:- 

“ I am much obliged by your letter of 
the 7th instant, and 1 much appreciate the 
the compliment which you have paid me in 
dedicating your book—“Iranian Influence on 
Moslem Literature” to me. I also have to 
thank you for your review of my “ Lands 
of the Thunderbolt ” in the “ Voice of 
India.” 

“ The scheme of which you write, for 
settling educated Parsis in Persia, is an 
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interesting one, and is, surely, deserving of 
success. I trust that it may do something 
towards regenerating that ancient and his¬ 
toric land.” 

Writing about G. K. N- on the first anniversary 
of his death the Times of India has a following note 
about him which is interesting :— 

A Great Scholar. 

"Yesterday fell the first death anniver¬ 
sary of the late Mr- G. K. Nariman, a 
great orientalist and journalist, linguist, and 
the author of " Sanscrit Buddhiim ” and 
other monumental works- In this land of 
leisure, G. K- N. was one of the few 
Indians who knew the value of Time. His 
services to India in general and Parsis in 
particular were great indeed ; and 1 am sure, 
most of my Parsi readers will not lightly 
forget the part he played in the cause of 
Zoroastrianism during the Rangoon Bela 
Case of 19l4. The grateful public of that 
city presented him with a beautiful silver 
shield bearing the inscription : "This shield 
is presented to Gustasp K. Nariman, Esq-, 
as a token of high appreciation of his in- 
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valuable services ren(3ere(3 an3 great personal 
sacrifices made in the defence of Parsi com¬ 
munal interests during the Juddin controversy 
of 1914, by his Paisee co-religionists of 
Rangoon, opposed to the admission of aliens 
into their fold.” Like La Bruyere, he 
believed that it is profound ignorance that 
inspires the dogmatic spirit, and all his 
writings bore the imprint of culture and a 
tolerance all too rare in this country of rigid 
beliefs and circumscribed loyalties ’’ 

Malaviya Commemoraiion Volume. 

G- K- Nariman writes as follows in the Malaviya 
Commemoration Volume: 

Mahamana Pandit Malaviya. 

" Nearly thirteen centuries have seen 
the Parsis in India. For the last hundred 
years it has been established that the re¬ 
ligious systems of the Hindus and the Parsis 
have created more mutual affinities than any 
other two creeds, whether in the Aryan or 
the Semitic group* With every step in deeper 
literary and philological research we encounter 
fresh similarity, sometimes amounting to 
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identity. Not only the structure of their 
respective sacred tongues, the Vedic Sanskrit 
and the Avesta, but the priestly ritual and 
rites of the two races bear differences which 
betray little distiiiction. A list of compara¬ 
tive terms of technical sacerdotal usage 
employed in the Vedic Yajna and the 
Avesta Yasna, as shown even so cursorily 
by Hertel, the latest expositor of Avesta, 
investigating it in his parallel explorations 
of the Vedas and speaking with a mastery 
of both the relevant ancient texts, a mastery 
which presupposes an amount of vast colla¬ 
teral erudition, the divergences even of 
pronunciation in the sacred spoken word of 
the Hindu and the.Parsi become contracted 
as we study the grammatical evolution- Only, 
we Parsis become painfully aware of the 
Ignorance and negligence of our ancestral 
transcribers of the Avesta manuscripts. 
While almost a perfect system of syllabary, 
combined with a hieratic obligation of learn¬ 
ing the Vedas by heart, has transmitted 
this phase sound, the concience of the 
Parsi priest-hood and their subsequent 
attempts at making up for it by fictitious 
interpolations and additions in barbarous 
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solecisms have presented a contrast tp the 
Hindu conservative purity, as glaring in the 
world of holy learning as humiliating in (he 
world of piety. 

From time to time Parsi scholars have 
noted most striking analogies between the 
articles and the exercise of their faith on 
the one hand and of the religion of the 
Hindus on the other. An attempt was 
made some centuries ago by a learned 
Dastur to translate the Avesta into a sort 
of Sanskrit- The later attempts of the Parsis 
are much more successful, and it is a plea¬ 
sure to note that there is at last a corres¬ 
ponding movement on the part of Hindu 
thinkers, especially at Shanti Niketan 
and Benares, to abridge the distance exist¬ 
ing between the tenets of the Hindus and 
their kinsmen now nationalized and perma¬ 
nently naturalised in India- 

Among those Hindus of vision, of 
penetrating religious outlook and political 
breadth, I had the pleasure of personal 
acquaint 2 mce with Lala Lajapatrai, Swami 
Shradhanand and one who is most happily 
still among us. To the Lalaji of honoured 
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memory, Parsi was but another name for 
Hin3u. When he held a special meeting 
of the Hindus in Bombay, my presence was 
resented by a young Mahratta, but Lalaji, 
who presided, over-ruled the objection- As 
to Swami Shraddhanand, the Parsis in 
Gujarat, at centres like Surat and Navsari 
besides those of Bombay, will ever cherish 
the memory of one who had a message 
of genuine fraternal love for them on behalf 
of Hindus of generous mentality- 

My relations with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya have not been equally in¬ 
timate. They cannot be so with one whose 
engagements render correspondence impossi¬ 
ble. What 1 know of him, however, has 
given my friends and myself most ample 
grounds to be convinced of his spacious 
religious tolerance. And when I saw the 
other day the epithet of Mahamana applied 
to him, the appelative indicative of a per¬ 
sonage of elevated spirit, I thought that a 
more appropriate designation would be hard 
to devise. One of my happiest days was 
passed in Benares where Pandit Malaviya 
had invited me some years ago to the 
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Assembly of Pandits freely to exchange 
views, the medium of expression being 
Sanskrit. It was here, in passing, that one 
could see how Sanskrit is still a living 
iciom among the cultured Hindus and not 
necessarily among those of a reactionary 
school. And here he allowed me to ex¬ 
press my then beietic beliefs and my 
suggestion that Hindus should go abroad 
and mix with non-Hindus, just as their 
ancestors had done, braving the hardships' 
of journey and voyages to the Near and 
Far East aud farther away. And he 
supported me. 

When I was connected with certain 
Bombay institutions maintained partly by 
Hindu contributions, designed especially to 
promote learning, I had suggested a trans¬ 
lation of the Zoroastrian Gathas or hymns 
into Sanskrit, keeping to the original which 
IS common to both the Hindu and Iranian 
civilisation. The project would have mat¬ 
ured with collaboration of seniors like 
Prof, A. B. Dhruva and others but for the 
ignorant impatience of some of the wealthy 
Parsis, on the one hand, and the unscru- 
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pulousness of some South Indian Hindus on 
the other. While my scheme was being 
very favourably considered, a Shams-ul- 
Ulema, innocent of Sanscrit, was so faci* 
nated by the promises of a South Indian 
who proposed to bring forward hidden 
treasures of Parsi learning in Sanscrit, that 
despite my protests the amount which would 
have gone towards the translation of the 
Gathas into Sanscrit went into the pockets 
of research are still in scearch of. And it 
is not the first time that the Parsis have 
thus been in that is, however, a different 
story- For the repeated deception is rather 
due to the vanity of some of their 
“scholars’’ ignorant of Hindu lore than to 
non-Parsi cupidity. Learned penury will 
prey on vainglorious superfluity. 

Pandit Malaviya has evinced no anti* 
pathy to non-Brahmanic scriptures. He has 
positively invited not only discussion but an 
honest following of their precepts at his 
own temple of learning at Benares. I know 
from personal experience that th6 Parsis and 
others who study in the Benares University 
are enjoined, first to say their prayers and, 
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secondlly, to say their prayers in . strict 
accordance with the dictates of the faith in 
which they are born. I do not know hcyv 
cind where religious broad-mindedness can 
go further* 

I think that those who regard Pandit 
Malaviya as in any way inimical to non- 
Hindu cultures in India have shown less 
than the necessary amount of patience to 
study the Pandit’s most enviable activities 
and intentions. He has sought the brotherly 
co-operation of Moslems and reiterated his 
resolve to attempt to make them appreciate 
that he is anxious to understand a public 
question as the Moslems would understand 
it. How a Hindu of this intense orthodox 
environments and up-bringing, predisposition 
and education, could reconcile himself to 
cow-slaughter may appear amazing to many- 
And yet this seeming miracle was perfor¬ 
med by the Pandit by the concessions which 
he was prepared to make to the Moslems 
for no commercial quid pro quo but for a 
brotherly concord as children of the same 
soil which he himself adores* as heavenly. 
This man of ingrained predilections and 
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hereditary instincts, brtd in his bones for 
generations untold,—that this man a Brah¬ 
min of Brahmins, should agree to embrace 
as confrere a member of the Depressed 
Class appears another marvel to those who 
have a notion of the depth of the prevailing 
Hindu feeling on the question* From my 
personal experience I can realise the ago- 
nosing wrench it must give to my orthodox 
friends to make what from their standpoint 
are really honest concessions conceived in a 
spirit of heavy sacrifice to non-Hindus- 
The only purpose was to secure steady and 
tranqujl mass advancement in this harassed 
land of ours- Deputed to Malabar by the 
then Viceroy who perceived the advantage¬ 
ous position of an Indian who was neither 
a Hindu nor Moslem, I had to witness 
there in the Mopla riots the shudder with 
which the Nambudris and other Brahmins 
contemplated physical contact with the un¬ 
touchables and non-Aryans. It was there 
that I saw the wild children of nature, the 
Moplas, instigated by political bodies, 
commit atrocities many of which will not 
bear repetition. Some of the latter from 
the religious standpoint caused ineffaceably 
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poignant agony to the Brahmins. And these 
related not to mere mangling of bodies- 
That our Pandit, whose customary and , 
traditional mode of life is not far removed 
from the orthodox of Malabar, should stretch 
out his hand of loving kindness towards 
non-Hindus, not only in his own mother¬ 
land but, as we have seen recently also 
in Europe, is to my mind a landmark in 
the acceleration of the Hindu social spirit, 
expanding towards humanitarianism. 

I regret I cannot but agree with many 
who hold that the Parsis have flourished in 
India exclusively during the last 150 years 
of British rule- Documentary evidence 
shows that with the utmost tolerance that 
the Hindu Princes extended to us, they 
often had not the power to protect our re¬ 
ligious sanctuaries. In business and ordinary 
civic avocations the majority of Parsis in 
pre-British days were a community hardly 
to be differentiated, as observed by con¬ 
temporary European travellers, from the 
lower strata of Hindu society. Parsi 
material progress was insigniiicant. Their 
spiritual growth was almost coincident with 
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superstition* This may lead one like me, 
who have left not uninvestigated many 
periods of Parsi annals, to look with anxi¬ 
ety upon the future. But we feel reassured, 
the protagonists of political kipheaval, like 
Pandit Malaviya, may be on the highway 
to procure elimination of the British as a 
factor to reckon with in dur country- Never¬ 
theless, I am satisfied, if not positively 
gratified, about the future when I complete 
the certainty that many of the men at the 
helm will be the embodiment of energy, 
foresight and a keen eye on the judicioudy 
practical such as Pandit Malaviya is efa- 
dowed ‘with by nature- The majority of 
of leaders of his generation, and all of the 
younger one, temperamentally regard fhe 
rainorities-mot without solicitude- The Hindu 
society has long looked upon the Pandit 
with reverence, confidence, hope- ' The 
Parsis, their spiritual kinsmen ai^d compat¬ 
riots, do not mis-calculate when they too 
look up to him with equal assurance for 
fair dealings in all the great coming events 
V hich have beed casting their mystifying 
shadows before us since the rise of Mahatma 
Gandhi* - /r . 
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Authority on Central Asian Questions. ^ 

Nariman was an exhaustive mine of information 
on problems pertaining to Central Asia, which w;$ 
due to his being a profound student of several languages 
and his ability to get into touch with persons possess¬ 
ing knowledge -of local questions in different coun¬ 
tries of Central Asia and elsewhere, who could provide 
him with first-hand knowledge, concerning these countries. 
Again, he had the opportunity of visiting places like 
Afghanistan, where he studied all the conditions of the 
country, social, economic, and political. He was asked 
by all leading newspapers to contribute on Central 
Asian problems, whenever necessity arose for the same. 
In this connection, he might be safely ranked with 
Rawlinson and Spooner, who, in their days, unfolded 
the hidden realm of knowledge, pertaining to Central 
Asia. Central Asia has been always a knotty problem, 
both to the Imperialist and Socialistic countries of the 
world. With the growing tide of affairs, it is being 
increasingly realised that Central Asia would one day 
prove to be the principal ground, where the question 
of two divergent interests between two different types 
of structures of states would be fought out. Unfortu¬ 
nately, now, there are left no scholars amongst us, who 
could en lighten us on some of the deep and intricate 
economic and political questions, in reference to this 
particular part of the Asiatic continent. Nariman had 
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a sound grasp of the question, and he was fortified by 
the intellectual support he received from leading Euio- 
^peans, who figured in the complexity of Central Asian 
politics. Among the places he visited was Persia, and 
when General Sir Percy Sykes came to know about it, 
he wrote to Nariman in the following terms :— 

“ I was much interested to learn that 
you had actually visited Persia and had 
made a comprehensive journey. I showed 
* your letter to Mr. F, H- Brown, of the 

‘ Times 

So early as 1924, Nariman proceeded to Persia. 
In an instructive article, which was greatly appreciated 
and widely read, Nariman wrote about the monarch of 
Afghanistan, as follows :— 

“ Being Musalman to the core, he 
(King Amanullah) has abolished slavery, 
concubage and those other customs which 
kept womankind in shackles. Himself a 
monogamist, he has severely checked poly¬ 
gamy. As the ruler of non-Musalman 
subjects, he has placed the Hindu on per¬ 
fect equality with his co>religionists. The 
Shia in this land of Sunnis labours under 
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no disabilities. Hindusare sent out to Euro¬ 
pean capitals for study and training. ' On 
their return, they ar^ bound to leaven the 
mind of the average Afghan with progres- 

sive notions and aspirations.I have 

often been asked if the Bolshevicks are 
pushing on their propaganda unhindered- 
My answer is an affirmative so far as 
Afghan Turkistan is concerned. For be it 
said to the credit of the Russians that they 
make no secret of their ultimate designs^ 
They have faith in their new gospel- They 
also believe it their duty to propagate their 
evsmgel into all the eastern countries. I was 
anxious to give a fair account of the Bol- 
shevick activities, but unfortunately 1 have 
been debarred from an opportunity of seeing 
Russia from within- From my observations, 
which do not claim to cover long experi¬ 
ence. it is evident that the Bolshevicks with 
their revolutionary message are busy in at 
lea?t the northern portions of the Amir’s 
territory, marching with the nfew Provinces 
created on a linguistic basis like Uzbegis- 
tan. 1 have no personal acquaititance with 
the author of the lecture delivered recently 
before the Central Asia Society, nor do I 
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know the Russian prince, who contributed 
an article to the recent issue of the ‘Asiatic 
Review.’ My views, nevertheless, coincide 
with theirs in general- The Russian is at 
pains to learn the ; Persian, very akin to 
the idiom of Iran, and communicate his 
subversive system of philosophy to the 
Afghan home. The German par parenthe¬ 
sis is not less assiduous. The most 
sumptuously illustrated volume on Afghanistan 

in any language is by Nwidermeyer.I 

may be permitted to point to the paramount 
necessity first, of great watchfulness on our 
part, coupled with deeper interest in the 
happenings in this section of the globe and 
secondly to what appears to me of still more 
vital moment, the pregnant desirability of 
seeking the goodwill of kind Amanullah 
Khan, who impresses all who know him as 
a powerful potentate who has consecrated 
himself to a life of tranquil neighbourliness 
on his frontier and peaceful development of 
the natural resources of his country, the 
uplift of which he places above everv other 
conceivable concern.” 

Nariman lived a life of strenuous labour in the 
service of his community. During the latter part of his 
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life, he greatly interested himself in writing and pre¬ 
aching about communal unity, on which he befteved, 
rested the future of his motherland, and the prosperity 
of his own community- Though not a Congressman 
himself, like eminent precursors oi his, like Behramji 
Malabari, the Editor of the “ Indian Spectator ”, and 
the “ East and West ”, he always supported true 
nationalism in the correct sense of the term- He was 
a zealous reformer, and while wishing for reforms in 
every direction, both in his community and in his 
country, he advocated a rigid devotion to the British 
Government. Journalism was his principal activity- 
Essentially and temperamentally he was a Sadhu, and 
by occupation a scholar- He attempted to find Nir¬ 
vana, in which he jirofoundly believed, by investigating 
the hidden and unknown theological truths underlying 
such ancient oriental religions as Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, Islam and his greatness lay in assimilating 
truths manifested in all those religions, which he found 
could so co-operate with one another as to bring out 
unity of religious interest of the diverse Oriental races. 
Religious by nature, he meddled but too little with the 
mundane affairs of every-day life. His was a secluded 
house, for away in a nook in Bombay, which was 
made sacred by his constant presence, an^ which was 
looked upon as a holy home of pilgrimage by learned 
theologians and scholars from all the worm over- No 
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of emioenctt kmde3: in Bombay, either hpon 
iipcbuotry or from far off West, who failed to visit Naii' 
man and! gain knowledge and illumination. f<rom> his 
* personal contacts hfe lived and died in harness. At 
later period of his life, he was deeply immersed' in 
turning out a great and scholarly production for the 
benefit of the Parsis, which he left unpublished- Th«^ 
posthumous work today is greatly appreciated in mamift- 
cript, as a promising production of great value. The 
works, for which Nariman’s name would remaiot imt- 
^nortal in the history of scholarship both in India and 
the West are principally fourv which are as follows:— 

1. “Literary History of Sanscrit Bud¬ 
dhism.” 

2. “ Iranian Influence on Moslem 
Literature” from the Russian of lua^aneev. 

3. “Priyadarsika”, journey with Jadc- 
son and Ogden; 

4. *'Religion of die Iranian 
from, the German of Tiele- 

'Htese are an inexhaustible mine of knowfe^e, 
which will sttunr unpardlded for years to come- 
NnriroaB lived k pemithM stadem frcw the begihning 
of: his life op to the He shoeel! o# the 

orast of sbtdMiihiip ao iengJM^lm snr di^holsel 
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himself fossilized at a particular stage, as most of us 
are too apt later in our careers, hut be lived, even 
at the age of sixty, a zealous [seeker after knowledge- 
Finding truth in the principles of Zoroastrianism, he 
had consciously embraced them as the way of spiritual 
salvation and would go the most difficult way of under¬ 
standing them, if necessity arose. Once he wanted to 
study the Armenian literature, which he had found, 
during his study, to be useful, in expounding some 
unknown points of the Zoroastrian faith- As if the 
learning or several Western languages and such hard, 
Oriental languages as Pali, Sanskrit, Avesta and Peh- 
lavi and Arabic was not enough, at the declining 
period of his age, when he was just going to pass to 
the bounds of eternity, he endeavoured to requisition 
the services, from Beyrout, of a learned Munshi, who 
could initiate him into the knowledge of the Armenian 
language- Nariman breathed his last on the 4th April 
1933 (leaving behind him among others, his brother 
(I) Dr- B- K- Nariman, M B; Cm. (Edin) late M. O. 
Gold Coast Rly & C- M. O. B- G J- P- Rly. (2) 
Professor R- K- Nariman, the only Parsi M- C- I. E. 
and one of the five Parsi Cooper’s Hill Engineers 
and (3) Major J- K- Nariman late 1. M. S ) 

Among the numerous messj^es of sympathy, re¬ 
ceived at his sad demise, 1 shall take only two to 
indicate the high estimation Nariman was held in by 
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the highest men in the country* One is from Lor3 
Lamiugton, who was once the Governor of Bombay* 
He writes :— 

• 

*• Your letter of the 20th September 
has reached me tonight- I hasten to say 
how deeply I am concerned at the passing 
of your brother- Most eulogistic of his life 
wish is the article you enclose. • * 

The other is from Lord Willingdon, whose com¬ 
munications of appreciation, pertaining to Nariman’s 
services in the Mopla riots and in other important state 
business, I have not thought desirable to publish, lest 
the biography be too lengthy. Says Lord Willingdon, 
at present the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
as follows:— 


“ His Excellency the Viceroy was very 
sorry to hear of the death of your brother 
Mr- G. K* Nariman and has asked me to 
convey to you an expression of his deep 
sympathy on your loss-” 

Woman in Sasanian Law. 

I have intended in the present book not only to 
bring out some of the salient features in the life of 
Nariman, but also to incorporate a few extracts from 
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his unpublished writings with a view to interesting the 
reader in tkam. If Nariman had lived a little jonger 
perhaps they might have seen the light of the day; but 
now that he is no more, incorporation of some of the 
same in the present book may reduce the remoteness of 
chances of future publication at the hand of some 
intelligent and intellectual reader appreciative of 
Nariman’s scholarly acumen- 

In the early twenties of the present century Prof. 
Bartholomae had compiled a monumental lexicon of 
the Avesta. This high authority on Parsi religi6n, 
history, and antiquity had turned to researches in 
Pahlavi and was engaged on two series of five tracts, 
one relating to general studies in Pahlavi; the other 
to abstracts from an actual law book which was used 
in the Sasanian period. It is called Madigan-i.hazar- 
Dadistan. The law book contains much that we want 
to know, but unhappily more, which the orthodox would 
not like to have or know at ail- Nariman, however, 
thought that we could not on exclusively sentimental 
grounds for ever put the deadening lid over what might 
be considered as undesirable information. Out of these 
ten tracts Prof. Bartholomae has constructed the 
position of woman in Sasanian times. It is a kind 
of conspectus in which Dr. Bartholomae gives the real 
status of the Zoroastrian woman in Persia of those 
days, on the authority of the Pahlavi text. 
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Nariman wrote a long commentary left unpub¬ 
lished on the same, from which I take the following 
extracts:— 


“ The Persian world Empire erected 
by Cyrus and consolidated by Darius I, 
after a duration of 220 years, became inter¬ 
nally decayed and crumbled to pieces under 
the assaults of Alexander the Great in 330 
B. C., but it continued to exist for over 
500 years till it was in a position to re¬ 
establish itself as a national Persian Empire. 
This second one was the Ehnpire of the 
Sasanians founded by Aideshir in the year 
220 A. D. It endured 420 years. It could 
not resist the attacks of the Arabs. In the 
year 645 the last of Persian provinces fell 
into Arab hands. It is the period between 
250 to 620 A. D. to which we refer in 
the following study. 

We are rich in information touching 
the exterior history of the political Sasanian 
Ejnpire. We have also indigenous reports, 
although they are before us only in the garb 
of Arabic translations and compilations. We 
have foreign sources, Roman and Greek, for 
our knowledge of the Eitipire of the Sasanians 
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which came in contact, mostly hostile, with 
the Western Roman Empire and later .on 
with the Eastern. Much more scanty are 
the sources for the internal condition of the 
Empire. In this respect too we have many 
bits of information mainly regarding matters 
which were conspicuous to the outsider. 
We know of the all-powerful position of 
the soldier and the priestly class, the mili¬ 
tary and civil administration with their 
strong aristocratic leanings. The penal code, 
generally fair was at times, specially with 
reference to the heretics, emphatically cruel. 
We know of the measureless pomp and the 
immensely elaborated ceremonials at the 
court which moved the stranger who saw 
it for the first time to admiration or ridicule. 
We are also in possession of the data of 
scientific and literary importance, the culture 
propagated zealously and with understanding 
especially by King Khusraw in the second 
half of the sixth century. The West is 
considerably indebted to this monarch. King 
Khusraw had the works of great philosophers 
and men of learning translated in the official 
language of the Sasanians which we call the 
Mid Persian or Pahlavi. These transla- 
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tions were a few centuries later again 
rendered into Arabic and the Arabic 
version constitutech the foundation of the 
prosperity of science developed in Spain 
under the Moors. From Spain mainly 
through the instrumentality of. the Jews it 
considerably inlluenced and: fertilized the 
rest of the civilised nations of Furope. 
Khusraw had also Indian literary works 
translated like the famous Panchatantra 
which has attained to world importance 
again through the instrumentality of an 
Arabic translation; since from it> it was 
disseminated in numerous languages and be¬ 
came the fount of fables, tales and anecdotes 
of the Western nations. 

as regards the question touching 
the family and the family law in the Sasa- 
nian 'times, the indigenpus as well as 
foreign recprds, known to us till within a 
short tinae ago, supplied exceedingly meagre 
informatipn* As to the native sources, we 
refer to books in PjaJtlavi like the Dinkard 
and the N es^i^yist as well as 

those in modern Persian, chiefly the Riva- 

J f ^ 

yats, or coUectip]^ of religions traditions. 
The RiyayAtS no doubt contained partial 
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and onesided material and the oldest of 
them is not earlier than the close of the 
fifteenth century. During this interval} 
however, of several centuries from the des¬ 
truction of the Sasanian Empire to the 
days of the Rivayats, many and deep 
viscissitudes had overtaken those Parsis 
who had remained true to the ancient state 
religion and their Zoroastrian faith in 
Persia under the influence of the entirely 
altered environments with lespect to their 
outlook on life, manners and customs. 
Accordingly, the information supplied hy 
the Rivayats can be regarded as applicable 
to the Sasanian times only in a restricted 
measure. Much indeed, was and still is 
anathema to the Parsi immigrants into India 
which was in previous times lawful. How 
exiguous was the totality of the information 
of this nature was available till lately is seen 
from the valuable book of the Danish scholar 
published in 1907, who has undertaken the 
task of describing the social structure, the public 
institutions and the usages of the Persians in 
his Sasanian Civilization The chapter on 
family and society does not occupy'there more 
than five pages or 20th part of the book. 
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This gulf in our knowlecige is fo r a 
good part, though not entirely, bridged by 
two books which have been brought to our 
knowledge during the last few years. They 
are the corpus juris of Jesubokht and the 
Law Book of Farrokh, two important works 
on jurisprudence although of unequal value 
for our investigation 

The corpus juris was originally com¬ 
posed in Pahlavi. But it has come down 
to us only in a Syriac translation- It dates 
from the second half of the eighth century 
and is the production of a Christian Metro¬ 
politan. His name is Jesubokht, which 
means “ emsmcipated by Jesus.’’ It was 
intended for the contemporary Christian 
congregation in Persia, But it was reared 
indubitably on Persiin Zoroastrian law. 
In one place we find a verbal agreement 
with the other Pahlavi law book. Accord¬ 
ingly, the authors of both the works, the 
Syriac and the Pahlavi, have drawn upon 
the self-same source. But the importance 
of the Syriac corpus juris our knowledge 
of the Sasanian Jurisprudence is diminished 
by the fact, first, that the author is under 
the influence of the Byzantine legislature of 
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Leo the Grctit, an3 secondly, chiefly because, 
it was drawn up for Christians. For 
the family law must have been extensively 
modified to meet the requirements of the 
Christian tenets. 

OF incomparably greater importance is 
the book of Farrokh, the Madigan i-hazar- 
Dadistan, or the book of Thousand Legal 
Decisions^ which contains in fact the Sas" 
anian Jurisprudence. It was composed in 
Sasanian times. Its author was a Zoroastrian 
jurist. The number "thousand''’ in the title 
of the book is not to be taken literally, it 
corresponds to the term in the Arabian 
Nights, which in original Persian was Haxar 
Afsaneh or Thousand Tales. In this book 
a large number of cases are adduced together 
with the decisions of judges, with the 
opinions pronounced by this or that lawyer 
on the judgment. More often them not the 
lawyer’s name is mentioned. Some thirty 
commentators are quoted whose names alone 
have survived. The book has been divided 
into chapters, but the rubrics and the con¬ 
tents do not always correspond. The book 
is by no means a performance of preeminent 
merit. But as the juristic production of the 
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Sasanian epoch it has high value* Unfortu¬ 
nately the single manuscript 3ates from the 
seventeenth century and is consequently not 
very old and has not been transmitted to us 
completely. The existing seventy—five leaves 
betray many gaps* Besides, the transcriber 
has used an economy t>f care which greatly 
aggravates the difficult reading of the ambi- 
{uous Pahlavi script. When the first piece 
of the book unfortunately edited in two 
sections came to Dr. Bartholomae’s hands 
1 e was not in a position to utilize it as his 
interest in it required. It was only a few 
years later when he had brought to conclu¬ 
sion other undertakings which he had in 
hand that he could turn to the Madigatt 
i~hazcir-D(xdisttzn. No one however, has 
in the interval treated of the book from 
among the exceedingly circumscribed circle 
of learned men who understand the language 
and no one has followed him in print- He 
remained alone in the field. This is to be 
deeply regretted in the interest of the object 
of our research. For it means the absence 
of control which would be throughout ne¬ 
cessary in view of the difficulties of the 
text. The treatise has been written by a 
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urist for jurists of his day* It contains a 
number of legal technical expressions which 
are now antiquated and the reader is pre¬ 
sumed to understand them, and yet the 
reader fails to understand them* We must 
construe the text laboriously by comparison 
of analogous passages. That, however, the 
process is at times likely to mislead one. 
can very well be imagined, especially as we 
have to work on a single manuscript. 

Codified law, whether penal or civil, 
the Sasanian Empire had none. This is 
evident from the treatise and is besides ex¬ 
pressly reported by the Christian authority, 
Jesubokht- There were however, and that 
too apparently at an early date, private and 
perhaps also official compilations of law in 
its diverse branches, which in accordftnce 
with the judgments of the courts were re¬ 
garded as operative law* Nor is it in 
question that there was an extensive scientific 
legal literature* Legal talents disputed with 
vehemence, verbally and in writing; com¬ 
plex eases* They entered iiito controversies 
over real and also hypothetical cases* Now 
in the treatise before us we have extracts 
from that voluminous literature covering a 
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considerable period. Happily it does not 
represent My one single phase alone. The 
compiler, who personally keeps himself 
almost entirely in the background, has made 
his selections from materials before him on 
no rigid principle. He has gathered together 
whatever appeared to him important, irres¬ 
pective of whether it was antiquated or new 
and whether it appertained to any one 
school of law or not. Hence it comes about 
that the judgments are often mutually con¬ 
tradictory,—a fact, scarcely observed or 
commented upon hy the author, and repeti¬ 
tions have often escaped his notice. What 
is presented here to the reader on the 
position of women in the Sasanian Empire 
and her legal status if based entirely on 
decisions in what may be termed the parent 
Law Book. 


In accordance with the jurisprudence 
inherited by the Sasanian Elmpire, woman 
was no subject but an object in law, though, 
in course of time, her legal status was im¬ 
proved, The old legal principle continued 
only in theory. In practice it was not 
applied to the younger genereftion or it was 
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3eprive3 of its operative force by other 
decisions. And the head of the family *who 
insisted on old law and who would trans¬ 
late it into practice, found himself in glaring* 
contrast with the legal sentiments of his 
compatriots. Women, in the times of the 
Sasanian Empire have set out on an ascen¬ 
ding course which would have led them to 
independence from their condition of physi¬ 
cal and moral bondage had the empire not 
come to sudden disruption at the hand cf 
the Arabs. 


Education of Youths. 

One remark has to be interpolated 
here. Nearly all that we can gather from 
the law book on the position of females 
refers to wives and daughters of the capita¬ 
list classes and tradesmen, men of middle 
class, ecclesiastics who stood next to them 
as proprietors, and lastly and principally, 
the wealthy nobility. For the possession of 
property and ownership are assumed in 
every case so far as we koow. We derive 
no information about the social condition of 
the plebian classes or the proletariat who 
owned no property. 
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Here we have some iinformation on the 
education of the children of the better 
classes- The boys and girls «p to their 
fi.teenth year were entrusted almost solely to 
! e looked after by the women in the house. 
It was after they had attained this age that 
their proper and adequate education com¬ 
menced. We have unfortunately no data 
on the education of girls- We are better 
informed about boys. A. small tract in 
Pahivi which was some years ago edited 
and transleited by a Parsi scholar. Dr. Jam- 
shed Unvala, gives us the clue with most 
interesting details- The hero in the story 
is a youth who offers his services to King 
KKusraw. He comes of a distinguished 
1. mily and had lost his father when very 
voung, and was the only son of his mother- 
He was however? efficiently brought up by 
his guardian and now before jthe King he 
enumerates ail he Jiad learnt and all he 
knew. The catalogue of his aocojuplishments 
is after the magniloquent model of the 
Shahnamah* The bombaslt grsMes on our 
nodern ears. But it may be forgiven in 
view of the rich pictnre it nitfolds of the 
culture history of the period. The family 
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from which he has sprung has always been 
renowned, wealthy, and independent* He 
has received from his guardian his patrimony 
of stately riches in cash and kind. He was 
put to school in due course and learnt by 
heart the Yasht, Hadokht, Yasna and 
Vandidad like any Ervad, mastering the 
interpretation of the scriptures* In higher 
education he excelled in fine arts. He is 
a friend of history, and proficient in erudite 
eloquence; skilled in riding and archery, 
expert with the javelin, the mace and the 
sword; clever at the race course, at the 
game of balls, at chess, in vocal and instru¬ 
mental music playing on the lyre, the guitar, 
the zithar; a champion in putting questions 
and in answering problems. In astronomy 
he is profound. This does not however 
exhaust the list of his interminable, accom¬ 
plishments. The youth proves to the king 
in answ^ing critical queries his fcuniliarity 
with the epicurian art of the PersicUi con- 
noisuers, of the best sweets, the most tasty 
of fowls, the daintiest parts of game, fruit 
and fish, dried fruit of all varieties, the 
choicest wines, sweet scented flowers and 
essence ; his knowledge of elegant raiments. 
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silks and perfumes,—every article of current 
necessity and most refined and rare luxury 
in which the voluptuous world of Sasanian 
aristocracy habitually indulged. 

In examining the social fabric of the 
Sasanians with respect to its womanhood we 
should not ignore a few facts which are of 
cardinal moment- Else we must renounce 
all pretence to research. 

First : in examining any institution 
widely prevalent in those days, we must not 
allow our present day notions on its ethical 
nature to obtrude themselves and cloud our 
judgment- For it goes without saying that 
a custom considered salubrious by one 
generation is often rejected as detrimental to 
the human race by another and vice versa. 
To take a couple of most obvious instances- 
The Moslem countries of Turkey and Egypt 
which were supposed to have been ruined 
by polygamy have themselves come to 
denounce the institution and laws have been 
enacted^ or are about to be enacted, in 
these and other Islamic countries in favour 
of rigid monogamy. There are schools in 
present day Egypt like the Manar which 
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read into Qoran not only no sanction for a 
plurality of wives but positive prohibition of 
more than one. On the other hand, the- 
present tendency in the Western countries 
both on the continent of Europe and in 
England is to look upon more than one 
nuptial tie with encouraging complaisance. 
There are many who hold that under the 
circumstances arising out of the last great 
war, polygamy would be a blessing to the 
diminished fx>pulation of Christendom. And 
polygamy has been tacitly adcnowledged by 
Europe and America when the latter legita- 
mised children born out of wedlock. No 
institution therefore should be judged by us 
as heavenly or disd^olical in the light of the 
fashionable or prevailing opinions of the 
age. It should be ours, dispassionately to get 
at the normal conditions of society as exis¬ 
ted and as it was generally regarded by the 
eminent minds of the times, it would not 
be in consonance with our vaumed position 
of an advanced community in India to 
perpetually boast of our progress and 
supress, what some of us may :be pleased 
to style, ugly bhrts <m 4>ur civilization which 
were best left im everlasting oblivion. 



Appccfl for' Pahlavi translations. 

In the second place we must call 
lack to our minds a duty to ourselves in 
the discharge of which we have indulged 
in reprehensible procrastination. We have 
still kept certain Pahlavi books untranslated 
and that often through the ignoble reason 
that its published contents would harm 
certain parties or a particular school ol 
thought. 

The time has long since past when 
one should complain that injunctions such as 
are embodied in this venerable book would 
promote heresy and bring religion in peril. 
Pioneers of reform such as;Sorabji Bengali 
had the courage to point to certain instances 
of priestly corruption' and its cure, the first 
prescription oP which wefe certain very 
candid reflections ’ on the morals of prece¬ 
ding generations.' * They were supported by 
a consciousness of doing ' the right* Now 
when learned 'men labour to' reconstruct for 
us our past, especially foreigners, ’who 
labour out of love, they should be'looked up 
to with a sense of pathudd ‘'even where 
they appear* to err'in their iffietprelation. 
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“ What were our customs an3 mannej^, 
our mo3e of 3ress an3 foo^ un3er the 
Sasanians ? ” This was eagerly enquired of 
me by the courteous and cultured Zoroas- 
trians of Yezd who are awakening to a 
consciousness of their historic past- The 
ladies in particular were curious. They 
want to discard the abominable parti-colou¬ 
red clothing and resume pre-Moslem attire. 
It won’t do to perpetually whimper and 
exclaim '‘Oh! the Arabs; they have left us 
nothing to learn from”—when it is cast in 
our teeth that the Arabs were originally 
prohibited on pain of punishment from imi¬ 
tating the Persian modes or even purchasing 
a piece of land in Persia, lest the old 
country’s degenerate luxury should contsuni- 
nate the hardy barbarians of Arabia 
“ Where are your sacred and semi—sacred 
writings ? ” I asked of our warm-hearted 
co-religionist in Persia and one of the un¬ 
fortunate men handed me a collection of 
Persian Rivayats as Pahlavi Dinkard ! 
Could we as men of conscience attribute 
our ignorance to foreigners in the face of 
the testimony of our Ervads that Parsi 
priesthood had exchanged, at least in India, 
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commerce for religious exercise to the extent 
that our religious books were got copied by 
Muhammadan scribes who had no preju¬ 
dices or scruples to transcribe texts glorifying 
the law of Hormeizd above all laws ? 
Much that we thirst to know is contained 
in books like the Madigan. Only the re¬ 
quisite information is mixed up with data 
and dicta which did not consist with our 
mentality of the l8th and 19th centuries. 
To avoid the undesirable we abandoned 
the whole. But we have grown more 
tolerant. We have learnt to make allowan¬ 
ces for the peculiar exigencies of climes and 
epochs. 

Who should then undertake the exposi¬ 
tion of a treatise like the Madigan ? The 
M adigan is written in a difficult and 
involved style of Pahlavi. It is obvious 
that our official priesthood felt a certain 
delicacy in interpreting such a text in a 
way other than the traditional, which very 
many of us would like to see perpetuated- 
It is this hesitation which is also partly 
answerable for the delay in editing and 
translating Pahlavi works. How far never- 
the-less our erudite Dastuis have advanced 
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in their familiarity with Pahlavi could be 
measured from the distance traversed from 
the f St Volume'of the Dinkard published in 
1874 to the XVII which was issued last 
year by Dasturji Darab Sanjana. The 
pronunciation is changed out of all recog¬ 
nition, which is perhaps a pity, because we 
would like to hand down how Parsi exer 
getes of the A vesta pronounced huzwarish. 
I would much rather that our venerable 
DaslUrs who are the enlightened custodiatis 
of traditional knowledge and usages were 
excluded from opining on controversial points 
on which they are under obligation to give 
only an cx cathedra verdict. 

Pahlavi still awaits adequate apprecia¬ 
tion at the hands of Parsi lay scholars. 
There is a prejudice among them against 
Pahlavi writings. They consider the Avesta 
to be the only authentic scriptures* They 
are ^low to recognise the fact that the 
Dinkard has preserved in a Pahlavi synopsis 
a large percentage of the Avesta perished 
before the Sasanians* That Avesta texts are 
not without palpable interpolations ^ and 
offences against grammar does hot disturb 
their faith.' They chooM to i^member only 
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that it is with Pahlavi that its custodians 
have played havoc- Set to grapple with 
Pahlavij our Dasturs are placed in a posi¬ 
tion which should be avoided. Times 
change but the masses would not. Every 
generation does not bring forward an in¬ 
trepid Dhalla preferring honored indepen¬ 
dence to regular income and humble life to 
equipage, coupled with periodic offerings of 
ii cense to cotton Izads cUid steel Amsas- 
pands. Hence the natural, if sorry, specta- 
tle of some Dasturs playing fast and loose 
with the text and interpretation of a Pahlavi 
treatise in former times- A classic instance 
cf this doctoring of a text was noted at 
Navsari- Not quite two hundred years ago 
two copies, one in Avesta and the other 
in Avesta with Pahlavi, were found of an 
extraordinary text called the Vactha Nask, 
It did not take the European expert long 
to detect that the book was written to 
order- The forgery was committed for the 
settling of the inheritance of the children 
cf a non-Zoroastrian wife. And the 
fabricated authority fixed it at half the 
property while the widow was to receive 
the other half. This was contrary to the 
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current ecclesiastical view which denied 
illegitimate children any title to a share 
in paternal estate. 

Zoroastrian Usages. 

A third 'point: it is one which has 
escaped notice in the long history ol Zorc- 
astrian studies- Zoroastrianism at one time 
had spread over such a vast area> when 
intercommunication between the various 
provinces of the empire was not rapid, that 
the usages of the district were in conflict 
with those of another. Indeed, if the reader 
will bear with me I shall satisfy him that 
the phenomenon we observe in the wide- 
flung and protracted course of Buddhism is 
not absent from the Parsi religion- So 
extensively Buddhism of a given period or 
country diverges from that of another that 
we find we have to deal with not one 
organic system of religion but several 
Buddhisms. And that applies to Zoroas¬ 
trianism. Thus our Rivayats speak of 
certain customs as opposed to the vogue 
of the people of Samarkand- The record of 
this disagree ment is evidence, first, that 
there was a large population of Parsis in 
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Samarkand down to the sixteenth century, 
and secondly ‘that it had rites and tenets 
which did not commend themselves to the 
majority. If indeed we examine with due 
patience and tolerance our neglected Pahlavi 
and despised Persian authorities we will 
find it impossible to make a dogmatic pro¬ 
nounce ment on many questions of social 
intercourse, ritual, and even tenets. These 
invaluable data for Parsi history we owe to 
another priceless work of Dr. Bartholomae. 

Zoroastrianism, to take another instance, 
of the diversity of its local developments, 
has no where unequivocally inculcated a life 
of celibacy and vegetarianism, or unresisting 
renunciation. But there are heaps of 
references in Pahlavi from which a plausible 
hypothesis of Zoroastrian monasticism or 
monastic of Zoroastrianism can be constructed 
and that too without violence to historical 
data or philological canon. The Aogatnaeda 
has the tone and accent and outlook on life 
which make the little text read like a Gatha 
not of Zarthustra, but of the Edder disciples 
of the Buddha. And should we hound 
him who sees self-abnegation in Zoroastrian 
Aogatnaeda as a heretic off the field of 
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A vesta research ? If not him, why ^-the 
<3etache3 foreigner who is above writing or 
tianslating with furtive glances at the Parsi 
funds and the dispensers of its patronage ? 
Differences of opinion in estimating the 
contents of a text should rather be cordially 
welcomed after the example of prophet Mu¬ 
hammad- When Muhammad was approached 
with the complaint that divergent glosses 
were put upon his doctrine he replied; 
Ikhtilaful-ummati-rehmatun,—difference of opi¬ 
nion among his followers was a sign of grace 
to him- It certainly was an evidence of 
liberty of conscience. It is in this spirit of 
tolerance gratefully recognisiirg the herculean 
labours and patience of Dr- Bartholomae 
that we should receive his studies especially 
when his honest conclusions differ from ours- 
If his preliminary studies stimulate our 
people to speed up the publication of trans¬ 
lation of Madigan and other books 
reposing in private libraries, in accordance 
with the traditional method, he will have 
achieved much- The ‘‘ Madigan-j-Hazar- 
Dadistan ’’ swarms with differing conflicting, 
contradictory dicta. They demonstrate 
freedom of individual thought and implied 
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acknowledgment of the high axiom of tolerance 
that two dissenting legal opinions may both 
ethically provide a guidance. And I plead 
lor lolefcmce. 


Dasturs Differ. 

It cannot be accentuatt d too conspicuous¬ 
ly that we are dealing with (1) the legal 
status of womanexclusively in the Sasanian 
period describing (2) as she was treated in 
actuality with reference to her position in 
the doctrine of Zoroaster- 

It is not pretended that here we investi¬ 
gate the correctness of the Sasanian procedure 
from the scriptural point of view- Dr. 
Bartholomae presents us a delineation of 
the position or the woman in the eye of 
the law as it was administered by the 
Zoioastrian Jurists* 

The subject of marriage has been treated 
by two of our distinguished‘high priests in 
their authoritative books—by Shams-ul-Uleroa 
Dasturji Darab Sanjana and Dasturji Dr. 
Dhalla. The'- two prelates occupy in a 
manner antipolaf positions with regard to 
their theologi cal views,- a fact however. 
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which has not prevented them, in the §ye 
of the discerning Parsis from receiving the 
honour due to their great learning and 
industry- Dasturji Darab has translated the 
Civilization of the Eastern Iranians by. 
Professor W- Geiger happily still among 
us. It is a book published so far back as 
in 1885 and it can scarcely be stated to 
be antiquated though we have now Dr. 
Dhalla’s “ Zoroastrian Civilization ” with 
its abundance of ‘‘documentation’’ and 
independance of judgment. In translating 
Geiger, Dasturji Darab encountered just those 
obstacles which in my opinion stand in the 
way of all our ecclesiastical dignitaries giving 
their conscientious opinion on certain of our 
usages. Let me ask for a little close attention 
to the chapter on . “ Love and Marriage ” 
at page 60 of Vol. 1. Comparing the 
faithful English translation with the original 
we find that of the 37 pcuragraphs of the 
German^ Dastur . Darab has been compelled 
to,omit a portion of the 29th and the whole 
of the 32Bd and 33rd. and that, as an honest 
trapslator working on the elevated level of 
his sacred theme, he has. duly indicated the 
gaps. , The»people, therefore who have got 
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his book before them and are made aware 
of the abbreviation with a probity worthy 
of his learned accuracy are not always 
justified in quoting Geiger as an authority 
as discrediting polygamy among Sasanian 
Zoroastrians. For the passages where the 
fullest weight of Geiger’s argument is 
developed are absent from the translation. 

In para 29 Geiger refers to the opening 
sentences of Yasna 38 which would appear 
to be conclusive on the point of polygamy 
among the Zoroastrians- 

The omitted portion of para 32 quotes 
a passage from Herodotus which proves 
polygamy to the hilt and a good deal more. 
But Herodotus, Strabo and the whole group 
of Greek and Latin writers are properly 
ruled out of court in a discussion which 
relies exclu sively on the ipissima verba 
of a Pahlavi law book. 

Para 33' which is entirely omitted by 
the Dasturji Darab summons a witness I 
haVe already 'tendered, the SItah Nameh, 
the' case of the Prophet himself, and the 
faihoas PaHaVi tract' of Ardaviraf. 
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Turning to our other an<3 more recent 
authority Dastuiji Dhalla. He has given Ina- 
sterly synopsis of the dicta of Pahlavi wri¬ 
ters who flourished in the Sasanian 
period and a few pithy paragraphs* pregnant 
with needed information- And he supplements 
his evidence with this candid avowal 

‘'The Pahlavi writers of the period, 
do not seem to hold woman in as high 
esteem as did the writers of the Kianian 
period. Her first and last duty it ’is 
said to obey her husband and the Pahlavi 
writers who are of course, all of the male 
sex condemn her to sufferings in hell if 
she was wanting in obedience to her lord- 
Viraf pictures the soul of a woman wending 
its way towards infernal regions reminding 
the pious soul of her husband that as her 
Lord upon earth it was his duty to have guid¬ 
ed her on li e path cf righteonsuess and not 
to have allowed her to lapse in wickedness so 
that now after death she could have accompa¬ 
nied him to heaven instead of going to hell. 
A post-Sasanian work long held in very great 
esteem has it, that though it is the duty of 
man to pray three times a day, the prayer 
proper for a woman is that during three watches 
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of day, she should approach her husband with folded 
hands and seek to know his will that she may carry 
it out obediently. ” 


Nevertheless, being the high priest Dasturji Dhalia 
is an accredited custodian of Zoroastrian 'ore, he 
passes over in silence the embarassingly rich material in 
Pahlavi arguing the custom of a plurality of wives 
under the Sasanians. By the way, in order to focus 
the attention of the Zoroastrians-to bis standard work, 
this Dasturji ought to have composed it as well, 
he could have, in a continental language 
without which envelope it has not the halo of 
a ‘‘savant’s’’ writing and the odour of foreign sanctity 
demanded by the masses. 


1 do not think very much is gained by bringing on 
the stage the western authorities at this late hour in the 
day. The Parsi community is no longer devoid of 
scholars who can speak with confidence on any subject 
relating to their religion or culture. If I point to the 
investigations of men like Dr. Bartholomae it is not 
because infallibility inheres in their interpretations or 
that their pronouncement must necessarily outweigh the 
decisions of our spiritual chiefs but because in virtue of 
their office our prelates are precluded from exercising the 
necessary freedom in textual exegesis of Pahlavi texts 
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s ime of which have been treasured by us though contain¬ 
ing heretical doctrines which we have allowed to perish 
authentic records, seeking to cover our careless ignorance 
under the now transparent mask of foreign oppression* 
Those who now refer to Spiegel, Haug, Darmesteter, 
Harlez are the happy souls still breathing the atmos¬ 
phere of the eighties of the last century- 1 would not be 
a party to the cruelty of disturbing their placidity. 
They are welcome to the English translations of these 
continental authorities. We can directly refer to them 
and at times show that their books on which the Puritans 
rely point, as in case of Geiger, quite the other way. 

Some years ago I suggested to those concerned that 
the entire V chapter of the third volume of Spiegel’s 
“Iranian Antiquity” be made accessible to the Parsis. 
Whether it has been acted upon, I have no knowledge. 
For, of course, people who can hardly distinguish between 
Gerrhan and Italian, Russian and French have a prior 
divine right. It is cherished prerogative of Sasanian 
times to decide on such questions and to receive bou¬ 
ntifully to present and patronise or ostracise transla¬ 
tions of books of this generation of obscure drudges in 
Sindh or the Deccan. I have no desire to poach on 
their hereditary preserve- It will suffice for my purpose 
to point to Pahlavi texts which still remain the prey 
of the diligent “Silver fish” and will probably be comp- 
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lately dlestroye3 by the time the heirs of their present 
venetable owners decide on their publication. I say, 
if Spiegel’s said chapter is before the average educated 
member of the community, the ground is cut from 
under the feet of protagonists of Sasanian monogamy 
who base their protests on tnarhutn Spiegel of the 
immortal soul. _ 

BARHTOLD^S 

IRAN 

By 

Q. K. nariman 
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Barthold's Iran, 


In compiling a historical sketch of Iran, one must 
bear in mind that the geographical conception of Iran, 
does not coincide either with the idea or the territory 
occupied by Iranian peoples as an ethnographical unit, 
or with the domain of influence of the Iranian culture, 
or yet with the spread of Persian, the Iranian literary 
language. 

In ancient times, both India and Iran were occupi¬ 
ed by a people calling themselves Aryans - ary a in 
India, ariya or airya in the ancient Iranian dialects.* 

In the inscriptions of King Darius, the word 
“Aryans” refers, as it seems, solely to the population 
or Iran. India and the Indians got their names from 
the frontier river Sind (Sindhu) in the Iranian pronun¬ 
ciation Hindu (the Indian s generally corresponds to 
the Iranian h) on ©ur present day’s maps, “Indus’’. 
From the Persians, that name passed on to the Greeks, 
and, like most Greek names, was adopted into the 

* As the Tashkent Presses did not possess any interliner 
signs, they were enable to preserve the original transcription 
of names in Roman characters used by the author in his 
original. 
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present 3ay geographical terminology. In the Iranian 
Sacred Scriptures (Awesta) the term Hindu is used 
as the name of a riverj and they speak about the 
“Seven Hindus” yhapta hittdu) which corresponds exa¬ 
ctly to the Indian term '‘sapta sittdhava". The Indi¬ 
an, ’’Seven Rivers” received that name from the Indus, 
the Kabul and the five rivers of the Punjab {that is 
the ’’five rivers”), Chinab, with its tributaries, the Jelam, 
and Ravi, and the Sutlej, with its tributary, the Bias. 
Opposed to the Aryans are the Turs {tura, adjective 
tuir^a) and Sarims {Sciirima). By the latter, it is 
supposed, we are to understand the Sarmatians of the 
Greeks, a Central Asian people of the same stock as 
the Iranians- This opinion is shared by many scholars. 

Most probably the Turanians were of the same 
race anT TTved also in Central Asia- In other 
words, the population of Iran dissociated themselves 
in a like manner, both from the Indian ‘‘Aryans” 
and their Central Asian brethren. 

The word “Iran”, originally ‘‘Aeran”, makes its 
first appearance at a later period and is the genitive 
plural from the word airya {Airyanain) in the sense 
of: the laud of the Arians- For the first time, we 
find that word in its Greek form “Ariane” in Erato¬ 
sthenes (3rd Century B. C-) from whom Strabo borrowed 
his information. The boundaries of this “Ariana’’, 
or Iran, were as under:- 
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The In3us in the East, the Hiadukush an<3. the 
Mountain ranges to its West-in the North, the Iranian 
Ocean in the South : its Western frontier extencl^d 
from the Caspian Gates-a mountain-pass eastward from 
Tehran, along the line which divided Parlhia from 
Media, and Karamania (Kerman) from Persis (Pars). 
The term : the land of the Arians was obviously 
understood not in the ethnographical but solely in the 
political sense of the word, that was the name of the 
country united under the power of the Arsacids,-a 
dynasty which rebelled against the Greek conquerors. 
The regions remaining under Greek rule, in the West 
(the Seleucid state) as well as in the northwest (the 
Greeco-Bactrian state) were not comprised within the 
scheme of Iran. In course of time, under the Sasanids, 
Babylonia, a region with a Semitic population contai¬ 
ning the capital of the Shah-in-Shah was not only 
amalgamated with Iran, but e\en considered as “the 
heart of the Iranian land ’’ Even nowadays in Persia 
itself, the term Iran means the kingdom of the Shah- 
in-Shah. The origin of the word Iran, as well as 
the ethnographical term “Aryans”, from which it is 
derived, were forgotten as early as the middle ages. 
From the word “Iran”, to designating the population 
of that country, the term “Iranians’’ (Pers. Irani) was 
derived. To “Iran” is most aften opposed, “Turan ’, a 
werd derived from “Tur” in the same mannei as 
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‘‘Iran’’ from “Aryan”, only in later times “Turan” was 
identified with “Turkestan”, the land of the Turks. 

^ Quite a different significance is attributed to the 
words “Iran” and “Turan” in the geographical science. 
Under “Iran” a table-land is understood, representing 
a closed reservoir bounded on the North by the Caspi¬ 
an and Aral Seas, on the South, West and East-by 
the basin of the Indian Ocean, between the Tigris and 
the Indus. The words “Turan” and “Turanians” were 
sometimes used in a wider sense, uniting under these 
terms, the whole Central Asian world from the South 
Russian steppes up to China distinguishing the Tura¬ 
nians not only from Iranians, but from all the “Aryans” 
in general. The name of the Ariyans became again 
known to Europeans ip the 18th century, and not from 
the spoken language, but from the most ancient written 
monuments of India and Iran. When the affinity of 
the languages of India and Iran with the European 
languages was established, the name Aryans began to 
be applied to all the representatives of the linguistic 
group embracing the nations, “from India to Iceland”. 
In the course of time, other terms were proposed to take 
the place of “Aryans”-Indo-European, Indo-German, 
(especially amongst German scholars) Ario-Europeans 
when “Aryans” was sought to be reserved only lor the 
Indo-Europeans of Asia, whose forefathers actually call¬ 
ed themselves by that name. In spite of it all, however. 
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the wor3 “Aryans” is still used sometimes in its form¬ 
er sense even in Germany/!' The Aryans, in the sense 
of the Indo-Europeans of Asia “were divided ii^to 
two branches, the Indian and the Iranian, the name 
“Iranians” in the linguistic§ sense of the word was ap¬ 
plied, independently of the political frontiers, to all the 
nations, united under that heading on the ground of 
their linguistic affinities- When, at the end of the 
19th century tlte idea of collecting materials relative 
to the domain of Iranian philology, languages, literature 
and history of the Iranians^! first arose, the linguistic 
part of this work, comprised idioms from the most 
Eastern of the Pamir Dialects, the Sarikoli, to Western 
Kurdish dialects in the Eastern part of the Asia Minor 
Peninsula- Moreover, the dialect of the so-called 
Ossetes, who call themselves ‘ Iran’’, who live in the 
Caucasus outside the region occupied by the rest of the 
Iranians to the West of the former Military-georgian 
road were included. In ancient times, the domain of 
the spread of Iranian dialects was more extensive still, 
though, in many cases, the question as to what nations 
spoke Iranian languages, remains still unsettled. 

t Ct. the synopsis cf the linguistic materials in Chr. Bar- 
tholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch (Air WC) 1904. 

§ Marquart in ZDMG, 49 (1895) 628. 

t The Arabic text in Yakut’s geographical Dictionary, 

1. 417. 
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, A still wi3er scope was enjoyed by the chief 
literary language of Iran, which we call “Mo<3ern-Per- 
siaa ’’ which was formed, at a later period, after the 
introduction of Islam- It was a written language, even 
far outside the linguistic limits of Iran from Constan¬ 
tinople (to the period of the Turkish Sultan Selion 
11, 1566-1574, belonged to a number of Persian 
Poets) to Calcutta and to the cities of Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan- The historian of Iranian culture has to take 
into consideration both that fact and the still more 
numerous translations from Persian and imitations of 
the Persian standard works. 

( 1 ) 

The Place of Iranians of Iran and of the Iranian 
Culture in World History 

The historical problem of the destinies of the 
Iranians outside the boundaries of Iran is closely con¬ 
nected with certain questions, which can only be 
decided with the help of the available linguistic and 
archaeological materials:-about their original mother- 
country, about the n igrations of the Indo-Europeans, 
Aryans and Iranians and the question as to which of 
the nations, known to us by name, must be considered 
by us as Iranian. There has grown up an extensive 
literature relative to these problems. As there is indu' 
bitable linguistic and cultural affinity between the Ira- 
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niaas aa^ the Eastern Havs, every historian dealing 
with the early period of the history of the Russian 
language an3 of the Russian nation, has ha(3 to give 
his attention to these Iranian questions. Amongst^ 
others, the late A- A* Shakhmatov, the author of t le 
last classical work in this (3omain/$ occupied himself 
with the fascinating inquiry. With all that, our rese- 
arches do not yet give any exact answers to these ques¬ 
tions. Many of the facts that seemed well-established 
have again become uncertain, during the last few years, 
partly under the influence of new theories, partly, 
thanks to newly discovered materials. The viev/s given 
expression to in Shakhamatov^s book were the result 
of the investigations of several generations of scholars 
and may be considered as well established. According 
to this theory, independently of the earlier migrations 
of the Aryans, the common ancestors of Indians and 
Iranians from Europe to Asia,^ there was a later exo- 

$ Thus, as late as in 1920, N. Soderblom, Einfuhruag 
in die Religionsgeschichete, 7. 

* Besides the above quoted example, see also Th. 
Poesch Die Arier, 1878. The time when the term Indo- 
Germans first made its appearance in science cannot be 
exactly established. According to the article, “Aryans,” in 
the Encycl. Brit, the term was first used by Fr. Schloegel. 
His “Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indar” (1808) is 
quoted, where, however, the word “Indo-Germanen” is not 
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3us of several Iranian nations from Asia to Europe 
an^ across Europe from the East to the West, begin¬ 
ning with Herodot’s Scythians, of whom the first inti¬ 
mations refer to the 7th century, B- C to the Alans.t 
A part of the latter penetrated with other nations 
in the 5th C* (B. C.) as far as Spain and Africa, the 
other part remaining in Southern Russia, up till the 
Maugol invasion and even afterwards.§ The Ossetes 
are recognised to be remnants of the Alans. 

On the authority^ of the existing arhaeological 
nftiterials a considerable place in the cultural history of 

found. It is only possible to say that the term “Indo-Ger- 
mans** was already in existence at the time of the appearance 
of Kloproth*s “Asia Polyglotta** (1823) and it does not follow 
from Klopreth*8 own words that he was the first to apply 

that term. See J. K. Bolitch, “An essay on the history of 
linguistics,*’ 1,2 (in Russian) 

f Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. The publication 
of it began in 1895, completed in 1904. 

§ Cf. for instance, the article “Urheimat der Indeger 
manen** in “Reallixecon der** Indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde** by O. Schrader (1901). The question was raised as 
early back as the .'end of the 18th century, cf. Works of Sir 
W. Jones 111, 185-204, (the address delivered by Jones on 
the 23rd of February, 1792), where the three chief branches of 

peoples-the Indian, the Arabian and the Tartarian-are discussed 
as well as their supposed common mother country-Iran. 

$ Introduction to a course of the history of the Russian 
language, p. 1, 1916 (in Russian.) 
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Russia and even of Western Europe must be assigied 
to Iranians- From M- 1. Rostofftev’s point of view, 
the coming of the Sarmalians, contributed to the 
appearance in the Roman Provinces of a new style of 
arclateclure the so-called Roman style, which influenced 
the Gothic style and played a certain part in the history 
of Western European Art- According to A-A. Spit- 
zin’s opinion, the Atlans, gave the tone to the culture 
of the Khazars. These deductions are based on the 
attempts to date the existing archaeological materials, 
an extremely difficult matter, which even now, generates 
diversity of views, among the most distinguished scholars- 
Last, but not the least, Marr tried lately to give 
another solution to the “ Scythian question '' and to 
prove the ethnological unity of the Scythians and the 
“ Japhetids ’’ of the Caucasus that is, of the pre-Aryan 
strata of the Armenian people, the Georgians, etc- 
Farmahovsky was also in favour of the theory of the 
Yaphctic origin of the Scythians- Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is difficult to answer definitely the 
question whether the history of Eastern Europe has 
actually been influenced by the Iranians- As little are we 
also able to answer the question whether it is possible 
to discover any traces of the influence of the Iranian 
nomads on the way of life and the culture of the later 
inhabitants of the same steppes, vix- the Turks- The 
archaeological discoveries of the first years of th 20th 
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centiyy Iea(3 to other questions, concerning the migra¬ 
tions of the Iranians- But the results of all the reseaf* 
cl^es cannot be yet cJefiaitely fixed. In 1906, Hugo 
Windcler, who died in 1913, started excavations in Asia 
Minor, in the village Boghaz-kein on the place of the 
ancient capital of Hittites which florished between the 
15th and the beginning of the 12th century B.C. In 
the records of this people were preserved documents, 
referring to the Mitanni people, who lived in the 
Northern part of Mesopotamia. From the names of 
the divinities of this people, it has become possible 
to draw the conclusion that their chiefs were Aryans, 
not yet divided into Indians and Iranians. Edw. 
Meyer sees in them “ the first appearance of Aryans 
in history”. It was established later that the language 
of the Mitanni is not Aryan, but belongs to Japhetic 
group. For the word Kharri or Harri, in which 
Winckler saw reference to Indian element, proved to 
be a Japhetic name. In 1919, there was made an 
attempt to prove that in the inscriptions of Boghaz-kani, 
several languages are represented, one of them, tn 
which nine-tenths of the inscription is embodied, was 
recognised to be a mixed language with an Indo-Ger- 
manic base. Nowadays, a conclusion has been arrived 
at, quite contrary to Edw. Meyer’s opinion, that the 
division of Aryans into Indians and Iranians took place, 
when they were still in Europe, that the most ancient 
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ladians [Uriiidicr) passed through the Caucasus from 
the North to the South in about 2500 B.C and occu¬ 
pied the land along the right bank of the Kur from 
the present Ganjah (Elisabethpoi) to the Caspian Sea. 
According to another theory the Indians f)assed through 
the Caucasus in about i700 B C-, the Iranians follow¬ 
ing them and little by little driving them on eastwards, 
sometime about 1000 B .C., There is a third branch 
of Aryans, quite different from these two, the Sakas. 
(this word is found,, as a popular name, in the Ancient 
Persian cuneform inscriptions and is mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus VII as a Persian name for the Scythians). These 
Sakas moved from Europe to Asia, not through the 
Caucasus but by rou'es lying to the North of Caspian 
Sea, and in the course of time settled in Turkestan and 
Afghanistan, thus forming a wedge between Indians and 
the Iranians- All these theories can by no means be 
considered as scientifically established facts. They only 
serve to formulate questions, which require further in¬ 
vestigations. 

About the same time, expeditions were sent to 
study the remnants of Buddhist culture in Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan, especially by Germans. One of the first of these 
was that of Gruewedel in 1902-3. Two others financed 
by the British, were under Sir Aurel Stein in 1901, and in 
1906-7. These expeditions resulted in establishing 
the fact of the existence in Central Asia during the 
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periq3 from the Ist, right up to the 10th century A. 
D', of several formerly unknown ln<3o-Euroean literary 
languages. In two of these languages, only transla¬ 
tions of BuSdhist literatue of the 7th century A. D. 
and of later times, were discovered- These languages 
at their discovery was first merely labelled “Language I ’ 
and ‘‘Language II” , with a further subdivision of each 
of them into dialects" A’’ and "B’' - ‘‘Lnnguage I’’ had 
been used in the district of Kutcha, "Langnage II ’ in 
the district of Khotan. "Language L’ was considered as 
I nSo-European, but not Aryan and in many respects 
seemed to be nearer to the European group- ‘‘Language 
H” was considered to be Iranian by its grammatical cons¬ 
truction, to a considerable degree Indian, by its lexical 
composition- It was, therefore, proposed to consider it as 
a third ("Northern”) language of the Aryan branch. Agai¬ 
nst this proposition, it was quite correctly observed that, 
notwithstanding its lexical borrowings, from a foreign 
language, "Language II” is as much Iranian as English 
IS Germanic. Since 1908 a discussion has been 7oing 
on as to the nations, which spoke these languages. Sever¬ 
al German & French scholars, before all others F. W. 
K- Muller, (1907) proposed to name "Language I”—the 
Tokharian, from the name of the Tokhars, mentioned 
in Greek sources among the conquerors of the Graeco- 
Bactrian realm in the 2nd century B C. For they 
formerly lived near the Chinese frontier. From the 
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name of the Tokhsurs a part of the Bactcia was called 
“Tokiiaristan’’t even in Muslim times. From one of the 
TurkiaiiuBtiddhist documents, it can be seen that some 
Buddhii^ literature existed in the Tokhar language. 
Mention is made of a translation from the Tokhar 
language into Turkish of certain works, found amongst 
the documents in Language 1’'. Some other scholars, 
before others Stael von Holstein, in 1908, did not 
consider this reason as sufficient. They tried to prove 
that there was no information whatsoever about any 
Tokhars near Kutcha while they were quite definite 
about the existence of Tokhars near Khotan, arguing 
therefore that the name ‘‘Tokhar” ought to belong with 
better title to “Language 11” ordinarily called “Sakian” 
“Ancient-Khotanian” or “Eastern Iranian.” 

The third language, an unmistakably Iranian one, 
left more traces in world history for there were found in 
this language, in Central Asia, some documents (1 st C. 
A. D.) and literary monuments (7th—9th cc.) Since 
1904, the name Saghdian is applied to this language 
under the influence of the well-known work of the 
Muslim author Al-Biruni in which two languages of 
pre-lslamic Turkestan the “Saghdian” and the “Khaw- 
arizmian” are mentioned- The language of the newly 
discovered documents was recognized to be identical 
with the ‘‘Saghdian'’ of Al-Biruni, although these monu¬ 
ments were found in countries situated considerably 
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more to the East of Saghdian, proper or the valley of 
the ^arafshan upto the ruins from Leb-Nor to the 
Chinese frontier-fortress Tun-huan. In accordance 
with this, the chief French investigator, the Saghdian 
language extended from Samarkhand to China. 
It is possible, however, that it was really the 
language of Saghdiana and that its wide spread 
Eastward towards China was connected with the 
formation of those numerous Sogdhian colonies, of which 
we have information both from Chinese and Muslim 
soflrces. In Islamic times, the Soghdian language 
was supplanted by the language of Persia, and is now 
existing only in the from of two dialects in the valley of 
the Yaghnod river, one o( the tributaries of Zaraphano, 
But there is no doubt that long before the Persian language 
and Islam became predominant, a certain cultural influ¬ 
ence was exercised by the Central Asian Iranians, on 
the peoples living further eastward, more particularly 
upon Turks, and later through the TutFs and Mongols 
to a certain extent even ot China itself. 

There is very little doubt about the Saghdian ori¬ 
gin of the alphabet of the Uygur-Turks, who in their 
turn transmitted the written language to the Mongols 
and the Mongols to the Manchurians. While the liter¬ 
ary monuments of three religions, Buddhist, Manicha- 
ean and Christian, have come down to us in three lang¬ 
uages.' Saghdi, Turkish and Chinese. Saghdian influence 
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upon the sprea(3 of all these three religions majj be 
consi(3ere(3 as proved. Upto our <3ays, in the Turkish 
and Mongolian languages, the same cultural words of 
Saghdian origin are still preserved amongst them certain 
Buddhist terms. There are special books written on 
the subject of the cultural influence of Central Asian 
Iranians upon China- 

It is remarkable that among the Central Asian dis¬ 
coveries not a single fragment is found having refer# 
ence to the national religion of Iran, generally called 
Zoroastrianism, from the name of its founder in its Greek 
form Zoroaster; the Ancient-Iranian Zarathushtra or, 
according to Andreas’ opinion Zuratushtro. Nor is there 
any allusion to Mszdaism from the name of the supreme 
deity Ahura-Mazda, or, in more ancient texts, Mazda- 
Shura, literally “ Holy Lord”. This religion to which 
an Eastern Iranian origin is generally attributed, was 
the religion of the greatest part of the Saghdian people, 
and was spreading mostly Westwards- In China itself 
Zoroastrian temples were erected by some representatives 
of the Sasanian dynasty, who lived there as refugees, 
but there was no Zoroastrian propaganda there- 

There are many quite contradictory opinions with 
regard to the importance of Zoroastrianism in world 
history as well as in the life of the Iranians- According 
to the opinions of some scholars, ancient Iran was as 
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little original in the domain of religion as in the do¬ 
main of material culture. They declare that the tend¬ 
ency of European scholars to “ extol the Awesta, the 
Holy Scriptures of Zoroastrianism to the detriment of 
the pentateuch is based on ” their hatred towards the 
Semitic races and their pride in their Aryan origin. 
On the other hand, Edward Meyer, in his last big 
woik, appears as an eloquent panegyrist of Zoroas. 
trianism. According to him, Zoroaster is the first per¬ 
son to leave in the history of religion traces of his 
creation. Zoroastrianism is the first of the great world 
religions; in the inscriptions of Darius, as among the 
first Christians, the proud ccnciousness of men possess¬ 
ing the truth and fighting falsehood is visible. Sover¬ 
eigns and the higher classes of the World-Empire were 
enthusiastic partisans of the true faith and were full of 
contempt for the foolishness of these nations, who fan¬ 
cied their deities as dwelling in images made by hu¬ 
man hands or confined to narrow temples. 

With this last opinion, it is most difficult to agree. 
Only by means of a very artificial interpretation of the 
inscriptions of Darius is it possible to see in them 
any signs of fervour for this religion and its propaga¬ 
tion. Ahura-Mazda is a great deity in the first insta¬ 
nce, because He made Darius a King, the sole King, 
over many peoples, a supreme sovereign for many 
peoples. Man is required to be pious, because with 
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piety is strictly connoted the fulfilment of the duties 
of a loyal subject, impostors and rebels are the chief 
representatives of falsehood, as opposed to truth. Noth¬ 
ing is said about the penetration of the Persian reli¬ 
gion, where it was not known before. The King was 
proud only of the fact that, the lance of the Persian 
warriors far away from Persia gained victories in com¬ 
bats- If the god Ahura-Mazda did not exist before 
Zoroaster, as is suggested by Edw- Meyer, then 
Darius was a partisan of Zoroastrianism; but that 
was not the same Zoroastrianism, as became pie- 
dominant under the Arsacid and Sasaaian dynasties. 
Edw- Meyer passes over in silence the fact that under 
Darius, there was no religious unity in Iran: the Per¬ 
sian government viewed the representatives of the Me¬ 
dian priesthood, the Magi, as their enemies- Darius’ 
victory over the Magian Gaumatox (?) had not only 
a political, but also a religious, character. This be¬ 
comes obvious from the words of Darius: “temples 
destoryed by Magians I restored. ” 

In the history of religious thought, the doctrine 
connected with the name of Zoroaster has a promi¬ 
nent place. It is founded on a thesis which is absurd 
from the scientific point of view, but has a great moral 
value,-namely the dualistic conception of the i)vorld—a 
doctrine about the struggle of good with evil through¬ 
out the world and about the necessity for every man 
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to take part in this struggle. This idea had a great 
influence later upon several religions, on later Judaism, 
on the cult of Mithra, on Christianity on Manicheism, 
and lastly on Islam* But in Zoroastrianism itself, it 
was soon strangled by lifeless rituals, mechanical repeti¬ 
tion of formulas learned by heart* As even Edw. 
Meyer himself recognises, '‘the lifeless ritual and for¬ 
malism ’’ go as far back as to Zoroaster himself, who 
in this respect is certainly inferior to the great Jew¬ 
ish prophets. 

In the course of time, Zoroastrianism was becom¬ 
ing more an3 more like a heathen cult, andl in the epoch 
of its greatest (3ominating power, that is un3er the 
Sasanian dynasty (3rd to 7th cc.) it did not possess 
any ethical value, and only after the victory of Islam, 
it underwent a process of purification, among its few 
followers, who remained true to the old religion, until 
it became purely monotheistic. 

Stdl more important than the Iranian religion for 
the history cf the Ancient World was the Iranian po¬ 
lity. The Persian kings of Achemenian origin created 
the first World Empire in history, comprising several 
cultured countries and nations. There exist also many 
contradictory opinions with regard to the importance of 
this polity for the dependent nations. Certain autho¬ 
rities on the history of the Ancient East and the hi- 
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story of Greece, consi3ere(3 very often Peislans as ty¬ 
rants, as enemies of culture and freedom, and their 
empire as combination ot despotism and anarchy. The 
most eloquent exponent of quite the reverse opinion 
on this occasion again is Edw. Meyer- According to 
this great German scholar, the Persian state had the 
first place in world histotry, by virtue of recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of mercy on the conquered and 
by its ability in introducing in the conquered countries 
a more regular government than jthe one previous to 
their subjugation. (16-11.28). The extreme leniency 
of Persian kings especially of Cyrus, as compared 
with the former conquerors has been explainded by the 
infiuece of his religion. This however, can hardly 
bear criticism. The Median kings, who destroyed 
Nineveh razing it to the ground were, it seems, also 
Zoroastrians. The view has been expressed that Per¬ 
sians were in the East what Romans later became, 
for the ancient World. But this opinion needs to be 
qualified. Contrary to the importance of Rome in the 
history of Italy and Western Europe, the Achemenian mo¬ 
narchy during its two centuries’ existence, did neither give 
the Iranians any cultural unity, nor any iranificatioa. ” 
to the foreign nations. According to the narrative qu- 
Qted at the end of Herodotus, the inhabitants of Persia, 
in the more restricted sense, that is, of the presoot Ears 
ra^ly remained after the formation of the Persian state 
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in their birth-place aa3 only Persian military detach¬ 
ments and their chiefs were ever seat abraad- There¬ 
fore, the Persian domination did not influence either 
the cultiral development of the Eastern Iranians, as co¬ 
mpared with these in the West, nor was the ethnogra¬ 
phic dissimilarity between the Iranians and their Wes¬ 
tern neighbours influenced, in any way. The Bactrians 
and the Saghdians of the epoch of Alexander were 
beyond comparison inferior to the Medians and the 
Persians as regards their cultural level: the ethnographic 
frontier of Iran in the West was just the same in Ale¬ 
xander’ s time as under Cyrus. It would have been 
accordingly a mistake to attribute, as was after done, 
all the relics of the Achoemenian period to the Persian 
people in its entirety and to consider those relics as 
a manifestation of; Persian national ideals. It is not 
known whether 4n the pre—Achemenian epoch any idea 
of polity did ever exist among the Eastern Iranians, 
not influenced by the ancient-cultured nations. Judging 
by the statement of Herodotus ^III, 117), it is possible 
to suppose the existence of a certain state power in 
Khwarizm; anyhow the state power in Media and 
Persia was formed under the influence of Assyro-Bab- 
yloniin traditions quite foreign to Iran, which later 
subdued by force the original Iranian regions just as 
the Frank state power, formed in the course of time 
in Gallia, imposed its domination on Germany. 
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Here we find an explanation of that complete est¬ 
rangement, in the period of Achemenian monarchy, 
between the state and the people, which is now recog¬ 
nised nearly by all the investigators, amongst them also 
by Edw. Meyer* With the assistance of foreign artists, 
the Achemenians had created their written language 
and their court arts, the existence of which ended with 
the existence of the dynasty, without leaving any traces 
either in the life or in the menory of the [)eople. 
The grand monuments, which were considered as the 
incarnation of the Persian idea of a monarch’s power, 
contracy to the Greek ideal of national freedom, were 
made not by Persian, but foreign artists, including 
Greeks, in the service of the Persian King. One of 
them was expressing his joy that he ‘Juiew how to pl¬ 
ease King Darius and made in this way illustrious not 
only hitijiself, but ajso Samos his native island. Build¬ 
ings created by the Achemenids in the very birth place 
of the Persian people, in Pasargadae and Persepolis, 
had only a decorative importance; the actual capital of 
the Persian Kiag was Susa, a city situated outside the 
limits of ethnographical Iran in the old culture region. 
Iran kept on living its old life based on the domination 
of the aristocratic land-owners and submitting very little 
to the influence of the Babylonian urban culture. In 
the Eastern parts of Iran of that period, the national 
epic was in the figurative art and then becoming the 
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property of the whole nation. It has proved |o be 
taore Iwting than all that was being uaplanted bg^ tb? 
nding dynasty. 

Like all great empires founded by nations of in¬ 
ferior culture, the empire of the Achem^ids had less 
importance for the people, who created it, than fni U* 
more cultured contemporaries. The widening of fh® 
geographical and generally intellectual horizpps aipoag 
the representatives of the Greek clvilisati(ffl(* toyrhich 
the work of Herodotus and his predecessors bears testj- 
mony, came as a '^result of the Persian conqnests. 
When the Macedonian King united Greece under his 
power, the Greeks succeeded also in wresting from dre 
Persians their political domination: the Greek potentates 
became ‘‘the Great Kings”, or “the King of Kipgs”, 
with this essential difference that since Alexander, the 
world-lords, or those who considered themselves as 
such, did not merely remained representatives of God. 
but actually called themselves gods. This idea borrowed 
by Alexander from Egypt was brought by him into 
Iran,* where it remained even after the overthrow of 
the Greek domination and the consequent accession to 
the throne of the new Iranian dynasties upto the very 
time of the victory of Islam.f 


* Gnmdrist, 11, 549. 

t A ChrUtensea, L’Enapke des Sauanidcs 110 
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The Iranian state life, as started after the cleath 
of AIexan«3er the great,1: was also quite different on all 
other points from the political life in the epoch of the 
Achemenids. The influence of the Northern-Iranian 
and the Eastem-Iranian elements became stronger- Still 
during the life of Alexander'another princely dynasty 
of Iranian origin appeared in Media-$ The first Iranian 
state, which was strong enough to fight against the 
Greeks, was formed in 3rd century, B- C-. farther east¬ 
ward, in Parthia § And it was founded not by natives, 
but by foreigners, who came from the neighbouring 
steppes. Arsak, the founder of the dynasty, was also 
called a Bactrian.* The population of Iran under the 
Arsacids increased by other newcomers from Central 
Asia, the Sakas, by whose name the region of Seistan 
(properly Sakistan) is nowadays known- Under their 
influence the Iranian national epic was formed- The 
most popular episode of that epic of Shah Nameh. the, 
story of the hero Rustom, belongs to these Sakas or 
Scythians-t 

i Th. Lindner, Wellgeschichte, 1-161. 

$ Th. Noeldeke, anfsatze, zur persischen Geschichte 
1887-134. 

§ Fr. Veit in Studien znr Vergleich, Literature, 
geschichte herauag, v. Prof. Dr. M. Koch, vii, 393. 

* Ibid, 394 

t Turaev o. c. 11, 212. 
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, The Arsaci^ State ha3 a more national character 
than that of the Achemeni3s4 This is proved by a 
fact previously mentioned that at the end of the 3rd 
c. B. C. under the term, “Iran’’,$ only the Arsacid state 
itself was understood and that this name was no more 
applied to the regions in the West§ and In the North 
East, which still remained under Greek supremacy.* 
The word Iran did not appear on the Arsacidf coias, 
which were minted only with Greek inscriptions, nearly 
to the very end of 1st c B. C.,t in spite of such a 
submission to the influence of Greek$ culture, the Arsa¬ 
cid state, with its patriarchal organisation, was nearer 
to the Iranian traditions than that of the Achemenids- 

X Suffice to quote, “West-ostlicher Divou” of Goethe 
(1814-19) Regarding the influence ^of India and Persia, on 
German Literature, there can he cited the svork by A. F. J, 
Remy. The influence of India and Persia on the Poetry 
of CerinaDy, New York. 1901. 

$ e.g. ZA, xxvii, 2M. 

§ C. Brockelmann, Ceschichte der Arab. Litt. II 192. 

* K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Bysaut.’ Litt., 2, 

622 ff. 

t E. Herxfeld, in ‘ Der Islam" xi (1921) 107-174 
and my observations in the Journal of the Academy of the 
History of Material Culture, ii, 371 ff. 

Der Islam, xi, 1 S6. 

$ e. g. £. Diez, Xhurasanische Etaudeuk, malef, 
(1918). 
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The influence of Achemenian traditions was tedu- 
ced to the accepting of the title of ‘‘Great King” or 
“King of Kings”, adopted also by the sovereigns of 
Greet origin- After Media was annexed, the Arsacids 
submitted to the influence of Median Zoroastrianism. 
In that epoch episodes from the life of Zoroaster were 
transferred to Northern Media, the present Azarbaijjan- 
In the state council the Magians represented a separate 
body. The first redaction of Avesta known to us, hut 
lost, belongs to the Arsacid epoch. This work was 
compiled under the King Vologases, a name mentioned 
several times among the names of Arsacid Kings. Som« 
of the European scholars refer this fact to the epoch 
of Vologases I (51-78) others-to Vologases III (148- 
191) The tradition in the earlier redaction tells us 
only that all the copies of the Avesta had disappeared 
as far back as during the reign of Alexander, according 
to one of the narratives, one of the copies was taken 
away by the Greeks and translated into Greek. 

In proportion to the successes of the Arsacids, in 
their campaigns against the Seleuclds,* Alexander’s suc- 

* e. g. W. Barthold, “ The Persian inscription on 
the wall of the Manucha-mosque at Ani ” (in Russian) 
1911, 20 ff. Noteworthy is the fact quoted there regarding 
the words of a Persian author of the 14th century, who, 
in order to prove that “ even the Seuljuq epoch was a 
pejriod of decline as compared with the Sasanian epoch” 
‘subsitutes gold for silver coins, without changing the actual 
figures when palculating the revenues of the Persian king. 
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oessors in Asia, the capital of the ArsaciS Stalest was 
moving farther an(3 farther westward, an<3 the selection 
of a placet for the same was determined solely by the 
conditions privailing after Alexander’s death $ almost 
without any influence from the Achemenian traditions. 
The village of Ktesiphon§ opposite Seleucia, the chief 
Greek city on the Tigris, served as winter quarters, 
lor the Arsacids* in the second half of the 1st c. B. 
C. Originally, Kte?iphon was merely a militaryt camp, 
and in course of time, together with Seleucia and several 
other military camps, it became a great city. 

After the disintegration of Alexander’s empire 
the Western cultured world (if it is possible to unite 
under such a name, Asia Minor & Europe) was never 
able to create a world-monarchy. The Iranians, who 
before the Greeks aimed at world power, could no 
more attain their former importance, but they could 
oppose to the Greek and later to the Roman Suprema¬ 
cy, the supremacy of Asian peoples. Such a situation 
remained without alteration upto the time of the fall 

t Enz des Islam II, 12, (nn sufhalstamer Rnckgang) 
and 42 (mehraals 1000 Jahriger Niedergang.) 

t ZA xxvi, 254, ff. 

$ Herodotns, I, 153. 

§ Th. Lindner, Weltgeschichte,; 1,: 223. 

* Ibid, 11. 98. 

t This is at present (1922) pointed out by Herzfeld, 
Oriental studies presented to E. G. Browne, 198. 
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of Byzantinon created by the Arsacids, wh^, 
having driven away the Seleucids, as far as the 
Euphrates, arrested the progress of Rome near the 
same line. Under the Arsacids was also definitely 
established the paramountcy of an Eastern state over 
any Western state, with regard to the ability of con¬ 
trolling the routes of the world commerce, so chara¬ 
cteristic of mediaeval times. The Arsacids attained 
the supremacy after the death of Alexander, when 
their trade with India became more active and 
when in the 2nd c. B. C. the commercial relations 
between Asia Minor and China were also established. 

More even than the Arsacids, the Sasanians 
(3rd-7th'/ who took their place, availed themselves 
of that supremacy. It was a dynasty, which, like 
the Achemenids, arose originally in Ears. The last 
two centuries of the Arsacids’ rule were a period 
of political dissolution for Iran- and this in spite 
of the fact that Rome was not successful during that 
epoch even in its desire to annex Mesopotamia. In 
the Persian traditior, the whole period of Arsacid 
rule was represented as a period of decay. TTe 
restoration of the Iranian polity destroyed by Alex¬ 
ander was attributed to the Sasanids. Their accession 
to the throne was connected with the re-establlshment 
of the Zorcastrian religion in its ancient effulgence. 
In reality, the ruin of the Arsacid dynasty was not 
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connected with such a crisis in the history of Iran, 
as was that of the Achemenids- Ktesiphon, the 
capital of the Arsacids, founded in a non*Iranian 
region, as regards the population, remained also the 
Sasanian capital- In the Sasanian monuments of 
the period, when they still were mere rulers of Pars, 
it is possible to discover some traces of the influence 
of Achemenian traditions. In the monuments erected 
by them, even in Pars itself, during the epoch of 
their world-power, there are no more traces of such 
an influence- Pigures of horsemen, commonly used 
under the Arsacids, occupy a prominent position 
amongst the monuments of Sasanian art- The Sasa- 
nids maintained the policy of the Arsacids as regards 
their protection of the national religion and the 
clergy and also in their attempt to make a collection 
of the Sacred texts- In their epoch the greatest 
state sanctuary was still the Pire-Temple in the 
Median town of Ganzaka.J which was destroyed in 
623 by the Emperor Heraclius. The so-called 
Middle- Persian^ language, in which all the sacred 
texts were interpreted and different other works, 
chiefly of a religious character, were written, preser¬ 
ved its name “Pahlavi”, i. e- Parthian, even in 

t Zapissky, xviii, soppl, 14 (the words of N. Y. 
Marr), 

$ Fihrist, 18, 2. 
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Itk^k times’ The opinioQ of Aadreas who coMi- 
cfers Middle-Persian to be one of the dialects of 
SoiitK-W^tm'n Iran can> therefore, hardly be accepted- 

The Sasanian polity like that of the Arsaclds, was 
more Iranian than Achemenian* TTie Sasanian king 
called himsalf “king of the kings of Iran”, later on: 
*^ing of the kings of Iran and of non-Iran"”§ We 
see in the last formula a fortunate connection of the 
national idea with the idea of a world-empire. In 
course of time, the Sasanians came to be regarded 
in the East as rulers of the world, in the same wav 
as the Roman Emperors* were in Europe, and it 
is possible, with much greater justification. Victory 
was always with the Sasanids in any military conflicts. 
The~' inftuehce of their ^tate- e cDUOfnfca l ; — if not 
political, extended much farther-t han th e i r apparent 
scope. The whole trade-with India and China, 
both by land and by sea was altogether “in their 
hands. The Sasanids elaborated-an efficient state- 
apparatus, perhaps the most perfect in the history of 
Asia Minor. Even during the periods of the great¬ 
est internal troubles, the state could conduct wars 
crowned with success. We cannot see in the his- 

§ About Tripoli (in Syria) EGA, vii, 327, about 
Aden and Yedda BGA, iH, %. 

sf. the example quoted by Kremer.h The Muslim 
World, 76. 
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lory of the Sasanids, as in that of the Achemen- 
ids.f and especially in the hidory of the Arsacids, 
any slow-placed development followed by gradual 
decay. The empire was founded as if by a “single 
stroke” ;}^ Its downfall was closely preceded by the 
period of the greatest splendour of the Sasanian em¬ 
pire attained most probably by excessive aud over¬ 
strained effort. 

The last consideration points to the somewhat 
'artificial character of the power of Sasanianij^ Iran, 
and is perhaps calculated to upset the established 
idea of the Sasanian period, having been the best 
at all points in the history and in the cultural life 
of Iran. That epoch in reality only prepared the 
way for the ultimate civilising§ supremacy of Iran. 
At that time, the cultural level of Iran, both materi¬ 
ally and spiritually was considerably lower than that 
of Byzantium.* The world-commerce was in the ha¬ 
nds of the Persians, but its medium was the Byzan- 

"i* Recueil de textes relatifs a '1 histoire dcs 
Seldjancidei, II, 37, transl. ibid, preface, vii. 

X The period of the Sasanian rule U being had 
in view. 

$ Tabari II. 1636. 

§ Stanley Lane-Poole, Mahamadan Dynasties, 112. 

* The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate I, 317 
(text) Iv, 353 Translation Ibn-el-Ather, vlii, 226. 
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tine gold coin. Persia was the country of silver 
coinage,t whilst during the reign of the Achemenids| 
the Persian kings used to mint gold pieces and the 
Greeks struck only silver coins. Iran employed By¬ 
zantine war-prisoners$ for building and irrigation 
works and also for the introduction of new branches 
of industry •§ 

In the domain of intellectual culture, the 
first place belongs to the translations from Greek and 
Indian and also to the works of authors of Semitic 
(Armaic) origin. The greatest economical importance 
amongst the lands of the Persian kings belonged to 
Semitic Babylonia, a province from which one-third 
of all their revenues was derived. The East*Iranian 
regions, which partly constituted the border-land of 
the country, Merv, were situated beyond its bounda¬ 
ries in Bactria It represented the second cultural 
centre. The interior districts contained cities without 
any real importance. The obsolete social hierarchy* 
was sanctified by the religion. O nly three classes, 
the clergy, the military aristocracy- a nd th e laodown- 

t Stanley Lane-Poole 115. ff. 

+ About Tinm., W. Barthold, '‘Ulughbak and his 
time” (In Russian) 33-ff. 

$ Eclipse etc. ifi, 39, vi, 36 (translation.) 

§ Stanley Lane-Poole, 209. 

• Eclipse, etc. lii, 136 ff. teat vi, 143. (translation) 
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ers,, were takea- rate- -consideration: the fourth clas» 
the mer^ianls,—and-nianufartuf ers had no privileg es, 
such as were accorded exclusively to the ahoveraen- 
tioned classes. The incorapatj.bility of .such an, orga¬ 
nisation with the claims of real life; was one of the 
reasons of such frequent rebellions against the Imperial 
power and of so many cases ot aposjtacy. Xrot)a> the 
state religion. 

TTie Manichean refigion>t which, represented an 
attempt at fusion, between ZoroasKcianism, Buddhisia 
and Christianity, opposed to th'it .above social orga¬ 
nization the ideal of asceticism. The' sect* of Mazdalc, 
a(u.od8priQf of the Manichean religion, opposed to 
its communist ideals. At the end the 5th c. 
and at the beginning of the 6th c. the king; Kavadt 
hoping evidently to weaken the ^r^gth of the clergy 
and of the aristocracy with the Kelp of the commu¬ 
nists stood up for them. Aftesr the communistic 
crisis, ike social organisation, was. restored with, the 
substaalial diderence that the dass oi the laic func- 
tioaaries took possession, oh the third place by die 
side of the clergy and the military aristocracy. The 

t W. Barthold, "The bkmio Gdtoro” (jkt RussImb) 

m, 

^ Ttmnii of MafOflb Poto, teaaiUttd (|nto Russian) 
by J. P. Mioatov. p. 75*. cL- juW " The book ef Sw 
Marco Palo”, 11. 592. 
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landowners became fused with the lower class» of 
the urban population- This alteration clearly shows 
that the urban population had become stronger, but 
a more considerable development of the city life took 
place under Islam- 

Christianity was more attractive than Manicheism, 
and Mazdaism$ to the more moderate social elements- 
One of the most important events in the history of 
Christianity was the organisation in 410 in Persia 
of a separate Church independent of Rome § As 
we have already pointed out in our article on the 
"Muslim World” - the idea of Christianity became 
more universal than that of the Roman empire- 
The Archaeological discoveries in Central Asia have 
proved that the Persian Christians in the Sasanian* 
State held the divine service in their mother-tongue- 
It is, therefore, possible to think that the number of 
Christian communities was more considerable than it 
originally was supposed to have been. The excep¬ 
tional success of Christianity in the Western-frontierf 
districts of the Sasanian empire from the estuary of 

$ W. Barthold, ‘The Persian inscription on the 
wall of the irosqae at Ani’* 18 ff. 

§ W- Barthold "The Muslim World” (in Russian) 25. 
* •• g. W. Barthold ’‘Islam (in Russian) 45. 
t e. g. Golwean “Les religions et les philosophies 
dans r Asie Centrale". 57 ff. 
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the Euphrates^ an3 Tigris upto Armenia and the 
Caucasus has been already pointed out- By the time 
of the Muslim conquest, these districts with the ex¬ 
ception of a few Jewish colonies, became purely 
Christian. The Zoroastrians were as good as “sw¬ 
ept away$ from the face of the earth’’. It is nece¬ 
ssary, when trying to estimate this fact, not to forget 
that the Western borderland, of the Sasanian State 
was never either Iranian in its population nor Zo- 
^roastrian in its religion, although the capital of the 
Persian kings was situated there at a certain epoch* 
A still more important fact is that by means of 
Christian§ propaganda the Sasanian power availed 
itself of all the commercial routes by land and I y 
sea. Thus is explained the appearance of Christian* 
communities in India, Central Asia and China- 

+ e. g. Th. Lyell, “The Ins and outs of 
Mesopotamia ” 1923-39 ff. 

$ Stanley Lane-Poole, 97. 

§ About the title “king of the Arabs”, see. for 
instance, Recuell etc. Sedjoucides, ii, 102 10, 122, 2 
with regard to the national character of the battle of 
1123, St. Lane-Poole, Saladin 37. On the Shi’a aeed 
G. Well Geschichte der Chalifeu iii 242 from Ibn-al- 
Athlr X 439. On Shi’a fanaticism at Hilla. the ancient 

capital of ths Mizyadids. W. Oarlhold.'*'*^ ^ Historico- 
Geographlcal sketsh of Iran” (in Russian} 

* Yaqabi, HiU: ii 293- and 363. 
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Hbw great a share in this propaganda was tdien by 
born Persians a'ong with Armaeansf remains as-yet* 
to be proved. Amongst the neophytes in every 
casei there were Zoroastrians. even Magians, in 
spite of the hostile feelings towards Christianity dis¬ 
placed by the Sasanian kings, who sometimes stood 
up against Christianity, not merely in the name of 
their religion, but even as champions of pagun cdtare. 
The victory of Christianity in Byzantium and its 
paction by the Sasanids invested for the first time 
the rivalry of the two world-empires or the so-odle^ 
“West” & “East";j? with, the character of a religions 
strife which did not exist before, but which was 
still maintained afterwards, even when the supremacy 
of Zoroastrianism in Iran had to cede its place to 
Islam. 

Still less up to this time has the question been 
elucidated as to the value of the Muslim period in 
the life of Iran and of the importance of Idaraic 
liraii amongst its contem[)orary countries in Asia and 
in Europe- The historians of pre-Islsmic$ Iran ge¬ 
nerally see in the life of Iran, under Islam a picture 

t See far It e g. W. Barthold' ‘Islam’ (in. Rwiias) 

.y ff, 

- 4 F. Rosen in ZDMG 76 (1922) 105. 

$ W. Barthold in “The IsUmic World” 1. 369. 
(in Roisian.) 
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of • gradual decline of the old culture. Justi,§ appU 
ies to Iran the words of the count M. de. Vogue* 
relative to Syria about Islam, under the influence of 
which everywhere as under ihe influence of an ele¬ 
mental disaster the sources of intellectual and moral 
life are drying up, and human society is thrown out 
of its course. According to Justi’s dictum,! the 
Arabian rulers let their lands fall into decay, perse¬ 
cuted and destroyed their inhabitants with a religi¬ 
ous fanaticism peculiar to their race. A. Christen¬ 
sen supposes that with the fall of the Sasanian em¬ 
pire, there was also destroyed the moral and the 
political strength of the Iranian people. The demo- 
cratisation brought about bv Islam, according to this 
scholar was especially fatal for Iran. The partisans 
of Islam were successful wl'ere the Mazdakttes failed! 
the artistocratic classes were gradually dissolved into 
the other classes and all the characteristic aristocratic 
qualities little by little disappeared. 

The opinion that the role of the Persians in 
the history of the world did not come to an end 
either with the reign of Darius,! or with that of the 

§ Thti was painted onl by E. G. Browne Lit. 
hist, of Persia” I. 437. 

* The Islamic World” in Russian L 423. ff. 

t E. Zathan in SPAW, 1922. 270 and 274. 

X cl. “The Islamic World” (in Rutilan) I 240. 
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Sassani8s finds perhaps its most definite expres- 
sioD$ in Lindner’s Wodd-History. According to him 
the Persians, ‘‘ always rising again -aad- agaio-after 
periods of oppression and attempting to save th^ ir 
national substance, transmitted a great d eal of, ihej r 
own spirit to Jtheir coii-quexoi:&.. w hether Greeks . 
Arabs, Turks,J or Mpngols, and then created ior 
themselves, after every period of decay, some new 
cultural conditions. Several times, ..Jth^. .-gQ]U„back 
their independeucs after a considefableJapsg^oJjjme. 
It is true that their resistance be came q |tjnmtelv 
exhausted, but not before the ^4g4Bal-'poaulation§ 

had been modified to such an extent.to. ,b£,,_almo 5 t 

unrecognisable. Slight as the reasons'to hope for 
it may be^. it is,.. .however*... still _ po ssi ble t h at the 
Persians* are fated to liberate once more their nrigiq al 
character from its foreign admixture. ” 

Thus, Lindner’st favourable opinion, as well 
as the contrary negative views, depends upon the 

$ The words of C. H. Becker. (ZA. xix 428) 

J W. Barthold, “The Muslim World” (in Russ¬ 
ian) 48. 

§ F. Veit, in Stud zur vergl. Literaturgeschichte 
vii. 391. 

* C. H. Becker, CEF, il. 16. 

X M. van Berchem in "Melanges * H. Derenbourg 
(1909) 378. 
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pre^rv^ioQ of f more or less pure qatioqal type. 

*ago already a substantial difference in this 
respectj was noticed between the Greek euid the 
/rab conquests. According to Th. Noeldek's 
remark, the Helleoic§ inffueqoe upou the Fersiaps was 
quite superficial, vhilst the iqflqeoce of Arg^iaq 
religion and cusitoms penqeqted the whole Jj^e of 
Iran. The question of the cqnseqqence of th® 
conneotion between the two “racial” types retnaht^. 
however, as mudr debatable as that qf the cQQser 
queoces of the anthropolagical'^ comniii^e. Thp. 
an opinion has been expressed rogardhtg ihe 
Modem-Persian language thitf it is “ a syjobcd of 
that fortunate commixture of the Indo-European 
aqd the Semiticf ^ments which took place in tl^ 

£a«ti during the Ahba4d rule*” The same sc^o}^ 

speidcs about *‘the giaclons ntobUjt? of |he 

as the chief charaotemtic not only of the 

§ “The Itlamic World”, I. g. W. B^rth^d, "Th* 
bm Cukwe", 104, (in Rossisn) 

* “Dar hltp”» lit. 29f, 
t W. Barthold "The Wv^d > 2% 

Russian^ 

t GmAmt, ii, J7l>'395, AbiMt this see 

above p. 7 
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Arbian. but also of the Mo3ern-Persian* poetry, simi¬ 
lar to which, nothing can be found in the Pehlavi 
literature. 

The merits of Modern-Persiant poetry are 
quite an indisputable fact, which rather upsets the 
opinion about the Muslim epoch in the history of 
Iran, as being a period of hopeless deterioration. 
The Itterary form of the documents of pre-Islamic 
Iran,I speak “ eloquently of the common sense 
and practical sagacity of the Persian people." The 
Persians of the Islamic period have created a poetry, 
which has influenced not only the poetry of other 
Elastera peoples,§ especially the Turks, but also many 
of the classical poets of Europe. Neither the 
European scholars, nor the Persian patriots, who 
tried to prove that the Arab conquest had brought 
with it only ruin for their culture, could deny the 
the fact that no valuable literary documents of pre*. 
Islamic Iran have reached us. They could only 

* Both these works under a common title “Znr 
Historischem Topographie von Persien" were published 
in “Sltzengsheri chte" of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
sew, vols, 102 and 108. 

1* Die Strassenzoge der Tabnia pontingeriana. 
t A. Schafer, Abriss der Qnellenkonde der'grie chls- 
chen nnd romishen Geschichte, ii, 176> 

8 Die Weee dnreh die oersische Waste. 
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affirm that such documents had existed but were 
destroyed by the barbarity of the conquerors.* 
In reality, in accordance with the light shed on 
the history of the first centuriesf of Islam, the legend 
so often repeated of an intentional destruction of 
the documents of pre-Islamict literature by the Arabs 
is more and more disproved* 

What has been said of the poetry can be 
extended to the other branches of spiritual culture, 
its well. In prose, the Arabian language was pre¬ 
dominant, much longer than in poetry. The use of 
the Arabic languige, for instance, in historical 
literature was entirely suspended only alter the 
Mongol* invasion. During the Islamic period, Iran 
produced for the first time an authentic historio¬ 
graphy, whilst even the Sasanian empire was con¬ 
tent with an imperial epic instead of an official 
history. The exact sciences such as mathematics, 

* L. Berg in “Zemlevedenie” 1911, 80, in Russ. 
W. Barthold, ‘‘Notes on the history of the irrigation in 
Turkestan" (in Russian.) 

t A. H.S. Landore, Across coveted lands, 1092 
I. 75. 

t E. E. Skorniakov in ‘‘Asiatic Russia" (In Russ.) 
IL 240. 

• T.P Perrier, voyages et aventures en Perse etc. 
1870. (Trtvels in 1845-6) I, 269. 
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astroQorny and qthers progressed considerably. 
3cientiiic works were writteo first in Arabic, later 
on in Persian* Persian astronomicalt works in the 
14th c- were translated into Greek in Byzantium-t 

The seme is to be said with regard to arts, 
especially archtechire- During these last years, there 
had been an attempt, hardly a fortunate one, to est¬ 
ablish a close connection as to place and time betw¬ 
een the starting point of tlie Morden-Persian* language, 
and its literature on one hand, and that of Isla¬ 
mic: Iranian art on the pther* Far more to the 
poit are the words of the same scholar abopt the 
dead forms and “the stag:-nation of four centuries*’t 
of the 3asanian ^riod as compared with the rapid 
progress of the variety of Muslim architecture from 
the beginnii^ of the 11th c.| up to the time of its 
most flourishing period during the 15th c* If the 

f W. Barthold, “A Histoiico-geographical a|^h 
of Irw” 92 (in Rnsatan.) 

t A Forbiger Haudbneh der aheu Geographic. II, 
533 and 55o, the expression "eremos tes karmania*’* p,g. 
in Strano, 734. 

* Tranilatsd into Rnssian by J.P. Minaev, 5^, 

t W. Barthold in the “Jonrnal of the ‘Rnssian 
Academy of the history of material cnlturs”. II, 3j6. 

X cf. especi ally the words of Strftto, ^.17, <poted by 
Barthold, “A historico-^ec^r^ldc^ sketc^ of |rnn”. 
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pfl 9 gretf «j[ F«rsian Mobittectiire came to iu 4a 
t|ye 15th c at is supposed Iqr several investigatorSf 
that ah|ht htme heea cooneded with die comaMBoe* 
taeot q{ st^natioa in the domain ef Utentwe. Other 
investigatars are disposed to recognise that the Safa* 
vid period i. e- the edilices o4 the 17th c. have a 
oertaia independeat iaportance> 

The queaioo about the material cuhure is die 
BM>st diffiodt to solve. Muslim authors quote figures 
fli die reveimes received from the separate districis 
of draa, under die Sasanids and under different 
Maslim gqvemments. h asight have been possible, 
seeing diese figures, to draw the condusion that under 
iriam, the prosper^ of the conatrjr, with the excep- 
perhaps, el some short spaces of rime, was 
diaiinishii^, the same deduction has been made on die 
base of similar stati^ical-materids aboot other countries, 
lor Mstance-Egypt. If, however, materid cniture 
uau pratper widioot spiritual culture, it is more diffi¬ 
cult to admit the poisibility of « progress of spiritual 
culture, when the material tailtnre is in a stajte of 
decay. Moreover, $ whole series erf records of 
creation of greet ckies in Iran in Islamic rimes, apd 
of the ofganisatioo of a pew type uf urban aajudepe- 
pts with a market place ip die ceptre, pach ,p mai|mt 
irfpoe was pspsidered pnder the Adiemuai^** fs p 
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peculiarity of a Greek city quite unknown to the 
Persians. The fact that the Arab conquest in Asia, 
contrary to the Germanic an^ Slavonic conquests in 
Europe, contributed to the increase of the number 
of cities, is recognised as w^ll in literature as in 
world history, but this phenomenon was considered 
characteristic solely of the Arab rule and was not 
extended to the periods of the rule of the Turks, or, 
especially, that of the Mongols- An opinion has 
been formulated that from the number of cities, 
which were destroyed by the Mongols, the greatest 
part either were not restored, or became pitiful ham¬ 
lets; that in none of all these cities could either the 
number of the population or their wealth, or their 
industrial and commercial importance have been com¬ 
pared with their former magnificence. In reality, 
the consequences of the Mongol ravages, like those 
of any other similar military invasions, were not of 
.a long duration, and did not prevent the appearance 
of several new big cities. 

It is necessary to refrain when trying to appre¬ 
ciate the reasons why Iran was in a state of pro¬ 
gress during the Islamic period, from taking into con¬ 
sideration, such imponderable factors, as the influ • 
enece of religion and of racial intermixture. The most 
simple and evident reason of that progress is the 
width of the expanse conqaere3''by.''MWiins f‘'and 
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the historico-cultural ground of worM-relations created 
by these conquests. For the first time, after Alexander, 
the North-Eastern regions of the former Achemenian 
state became again a part of a political union toge< 
the with the rest of Iran;* the Saghdian land was 
called “Upper Frow’hf between that country and 
Western Persia more intimate cultural relations than 
ever before were established. In the West, the Syrian 
and Elgyptian trade was directed towards the East, 
the Persian merchants availed themselves of that 
current to found many commercial colonies on the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, although these emi¬ 
grants lost very soon their nationality and language. 
The cultural unity of the Muslim world not only did 
not suffer from the political dissolution, which began 
in the 9th c. but became more intimate. In Iran itself, 
such obstacles as were impeding the liberty of develop¬ 
ment like the supremacy of an obsolete religion and 
the social organisation, sanctified by the same, were 
abolished. 

The right understanding all these processes 
is made more difficult for European scholars by the 

* Especially "Fihrist”, B.3. cf. the controve rsial 
proofs adduced by J. Marquart, who bases himself on 
other texts, ZDMG, 49, 630. 

t About these names, J. Marqnart in the “Phi- 
lologues", LV. 235. 
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fad tibat tidy tool place in qmte ()i#ercifl ttitrotiiiS' 
iai^ from thete o( tie Imtory of Europe. It h diffi* 
cdt i» A EuropeaA KUtorian. ereh for an Orieotalist, 
to tltidt el the progreis of coltPre, espectalfy mate* 
rial* vrithout a correspoo<!iBg progress io the polity 
ID reality* the Itaoiaa polity of the Ishttiiic period 
diid mA represeat aaythiag similar to soeh a fraad 
pheiMiaeaao* as the Achemeaiati tad the SasaaiaA 
empires. The Arahs followed ia imuiy thiafs p^ 
Ishunic Iraa and availed themselves el the services 
of fuaetiottaries of fraoiaB origiB. We^kaowB are 
the wmds attrifaiited to the Cidiph SaWnmai (713* 
717 )* I admire these Persiaas; they reigaed far 
one dtamaad years Ahd ftever, not for oiA hnivr* did 
dsty staad ia aeed «l as* we r«led fo# i H atidwd 
yeart aad tot for oae hoar eoa^ We ^ Widradt 
thetti li aaather ^aee* the feKowidg words iie 
attribaiei to « f’emai ndbleman, who Addressed aA 
Asab go«enn>r of Kharasao* soyiag: **W«, PersiaAs, 
have been deriving from this vmrld ao incoAsedtWiAK 
dOO years* by means of moderation* intelligence and 
(Seined conduct; we bid neither eloquent Sacred 
Imiiptafes nor any ( God )*se]it prophet.’^* Hie 
pddticitf OrgAhisalioa ot the C^phate wAs not a re* 
prodtidion of the iSaseniaoi ^ale| bat its further de* 

* Aboet skenAAi of Zanaf Ibun-Ksy) 

Yste, SeUUB. 1910. 199 U. 
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When rite dtisiJiitimk df thi 
began, there df frtmlM brititt; 

all tlmae ^aastiat^ httvrcnrer* td ttw fewnjhir of 
the Zftrk) djrantty ta die 10th e» tl eltnhtfed thd 
intention of p eM O o i i g hhueif of @n|^ad mi df 
rentnrnlg Kteeij^thon m « eepitai in onier t« detdure 
htmi^ hmcefsnrard **kiiei ol kings” (S^^in*Sh«k^ 
In fhn snme eentirf. the pnWer rl modmr et iliaait 
the Bawnihid dynaidyt was of Ibnget dof^inii* Till 
moH powerful represedtaltve ef dits iiynesty Adndebid^ 
OdWlnh Fina-4^nitrovf (949-9Qr3) ci^led Inmsntt m 
Itts eetas>ns idso tdvernl oAher mUft of du* ^mslf 
!%ah>is*Bhnh) he wnii eery Ideelyt the enh^Mhirfnd 
king ef Iranian erigw. who dbreamnd of wot M 'i wwi aft 
Tn him m tn Abnndefj ami inter nn In TiamB 
were nlirdnded die wnids. "S ^e fpawi df khi 
nndi it nn natrotk for (wo kintt”- A$ cndhr id 
ii the ttfh ft Irni wis miqu i i i d in dm End h# 
die Mpg 3fa«i^. Sinse thm tnin^ it aiteifi 
rmUmsi mint tlie iMMenr ef ’fwlldi «r Mwifdl 
iiymttest the af fridf&n orfgk gofdtiil 

raer^y in tso£de^ provinces, one ot tfte dinilpnvnir* 
fnf ef these dynwlint mm very likdy dml of 

h4Miiri<id In Fm n«t Imnnan in dm 8dl«» 
Ameilit iW ittiliM {ftiMi dfiiie nn# ol ihnmost 
ISdrlei-Kiiiii <t7li«f799| Mil hlnm n 
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Kurdish tribe, the Zand, who ruled over the whole 
of Iran with the exception of Khurasan* 

Dynasties of Turkish and Mongol origin includ¬ 
ing the Qajar dynasty, found very often support in 
the military strength of their tribesmen, but in the 
civil government, they availed themselves of the ser¬ 
vices of Iranians; many of them were patrons of 
literature and science. Some of these dynasties, like 
the Seljuqs in the 11th c. stood at the head of 
vast empires into which Iran^ entered as a part, 
but also in this case, it was difficult to establish 
the connection, common in the history of Europe, 
between the power of the rulers and the extent of 
commercial turn-overs of their subjects. According 
to an observation of the historian, Abu-Shuja, who 
lived in the most brilliant period of the Seljuq rule, 
the merchants were in the habit of issuing drafts 
for huge amounts and these drafts were honoured 
before drafts made out on the State revenues-f 
From these words, it is possible to draw the con¬ 
clusion that for the international trade, there existed 
a certain apparatus, created by merchants thrmselves, 
which did not depend upon political changes. Any¬ 
how the Muslim merchants penetrated into conutries 
which were entirely outside the sphere of influence 

^ • ' * M. LoDgworth Dames in the E. i. i. 158. 

6 wf'tf The History by Mahdi-Khan, Tabriz edition, 115. 
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of any Muslim government. The trade was, as it 
seems, chiefly by barter. The pclitical disorganisa¬ 
tion could not but produce a depreciation of the 
coin: it is possible to trace back to the Muslim 
conquest^ before the 11th c. the continual deterioration' 
ct silver coins, and thus, in the beginning of the 
11th c- the influx of Muslim silver coins (dirhams) 
into Eastern Europe ceased jJtogether: that silver 
crisis§ was gradually spreading from East to West, 
and ended in the West much earlier than in the 
Ea'it. The gold coins-dinars,S were struck with 
greater care. In the loth c. in’ the former Byzan¬ 
tine dominions, the gold currency still remained in 
force, whereas in the former Sasanian countries,' 
the currency was silver- Iran went back to thd 
gold currency system in the beginning of the 11th ci 
probably under the influence of the silver crisis. 
The Muslim dinar, obviously inherited the interna¬ 
tional importance of the Byzantine gold coin; there 
exists an. opinion that the ’‘besant’’ of Marco Polo 
was in reality the dinar- But during the Mongolian 
period the minting of gold coins was again stopped 

J namely in Ibn-Khordadbeh, BGA, vi, texte, 55, 
6,trad. 37 

§ E. Hnltzsch in ZDMG, 65-(1911) 149. • 

I 'W. Barthold, A Historicb-geographical ibi 

Iran, 99, ff. .^V 
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paJ thpfr reiiipearad oirfjr ia line $. JJ# 
(3mim<7 W* je-flrtaUifW iBgpia U pU* the 
llbfpe MaoKo^wi States to Irao* l^ero Europe aii4 
Tfiioitan. Iq the 14th c> a Uiiforp cuireiK^ fystem 
ptts grachially introduce^ aii3 the yery wojt3 *‘4ioar’^ 
opaie to he uteel as Ae oame o^ a big iilver poiop 
weighing origioaHy three aod in Uter times two 
emees. It i* not epplaioed in whit degree the 
4iiv4ppiiieot <4 oeoMoereial ^atiooc was iarthere4 
Igr that potty of eofreney; gaoeraiJy speaking, the 
fjoooomkal histocy of the Muslioi WQ«t4. aodi e«pe« 
cia% fhat of Iran* hae been very Uttle stn^iej* That* 
io the Contain of ftoaocial relations, Europe woe 
Oo4er -Uw iofhieooe not only of the Miiduo wod4t 
in tgeperdb hut also po4er die iofloeoce of 4tao io 
parHcnlip is ahowo by the fact that the woi4 ‘^the* 
qtte”i has been borrowed from Persia. 

IraOjjdttiing the wbcde of the Mo4iio-—period, 
was only once conquered by a non-'Mntiini J^ple, 
namely the Mongols, but the conquerors- definili^ 
embraced Islam thirty years later, sfftef ’Ihe' death of 
the fotmder of the M<«^>oliaa state in Feraia, iht 

^ of. ta saiWt times ( 1900 - 1 ,) the Jemaey of N.A. 
Zarudny (the Imperial Geographical Society, 3 g, 1902 , 
127'17()) pMKP In ditail in the Proceeding of the geo> 
gtaphiqd ca Qaaaral Gecp^ndq;. SO, C1916, 
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rite persent lime, Persia has its own place in t\\e 
Mnslim world, because of all the Muslim couDlries> 
only in Persia? the Shia doctrine exists as a State 
relifi[ion-a doctrine according to which only the des¬ 
cendants of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and her 
husband Ali, are his lawful successors as spiritual 
guides of the Muslim community. This connection 
between the Shia creed and the Iranian nationality 
was very often transferred back into the past by 
European investigators; they maintained that the 
Shia creed of Islam, from the very beginning was 
a Persian form. Such an opinion does.not corres- 
pond either to history, nor even to the present-day 
conditions. Even in our days, the Arabs in Meso> 
^t^ia are much more fanatical Shias than the 
Persians; in mediaeval times, we see an instance of 
the Shia creed being united with Arabian nationalism, 
iin one and the same dynasty, that of the Mazyadids 
(thh to 12th c. c.) Nevertheless, the connection of 
the Shia creed with Iran took place as early as in 
the first centuries of Islam, the well-known legend 
aboitf the marriage of Husayn, son of Ali and Fa* 
tima, with the daughter of the last Sasanialt King 
existed as early as in the 9th c. Besides thi^ dynastic 
idea, the Shia creed was the religion of die lower dasset 
of the peo{^ in some parts of Persia, from. a very 
early period, tinker the standard of tho —.-.J 
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maay popular movements took place; but only in 
the beginning of the 16th c. did the Shia creed 
become definitely the State religion of Persia with 
the exception of a short interruption in the 18th c. 

Of other religious pnenomena, the mysticism or 
sufism was also not created by Iran, but received 
there its greatest development.* According to the 
statement of one of its investigators, it is possible to 
take as a general rule that in Persia all the lyric 
poetry is permeated with mysticism, all the epic- 
poetry with nationalism, and the dramatical works 
with (Shi-a) religious feeling. The connection bet¬ 
ween Shi-a creed and Sufyism was established 
later and manifested itself especially in the 16th c. 
in the period of the establishment in Persia of a 
Shi-a Government; originally, that connection did 
not exist and the chief poets-Sufis were Sunnites. 
The latest religious movements, known under the 
name of Bahisra or Behaism might be understood 
merely in the light of Sufy doctrines. 


The establishment in Persia in the beginning 
of the 16th c. of a great empire was not only a 
local phenomeoon. More or less at the same time, 
several other great Muslim powers were established; 
a strong and stable polity in general constitutes an 


* 




S. Marqrart, Eranschahr, 18. 
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essential distinction between the modern history of 
Muslim world and that of the Middle Ages* 
The scholar who was the first to note that distinc> 
tion pointed out the only possible reason of such a 
phenomenon, viz, the introduction of fire-arms in 
Muslim countries under Euiopean inlluence* In that 
respect, as well as in other things, the Muslim world, 
was, however unable to maintain itself on an equal 
level with the progress of culture in general. The poli¬ 
tical revival of Islam did not prevent cultural stag- 
naibcy and regress* The all-powerful and Shia 
Persia did not bring any new values either to 
Muslim or to universal culture, while, as research 
work proceeds in all respects, the merits of mediae¬ 
val Iran are becoming more and more appreciated 
in spite of its political weakness and religious dis¬ 
sensions* The participation of persons of Iranian 
origin in the creation af scientific literature in the 

Arabian language, and the influence of the Baghdad* 
Persian* culture upon the culture of the Western, 
the African, Islam being more and more appreciated* 
When a Persian national literature was created, it 
was not Persians solely, who availed themselves of 
the same; if the Arabic language had for the 
Muslim world the same importance as Latin in 
Europe, the importance of the Persian language may 

* S. Marqurt. Elranschahr. 123. footnote 5. 


be compare<3 with that of the French language, or 
accordii^ to the view of modern investigator, Persian 
^an be compared in that respect with both French 
and Il;alian. During the epoch of the Mamiuks in 
Egypt, vyhen that country was in no way politically 
depeadent on Persia, Persian terms in the State gov¬ 
ernment were gradually substituted for the Arabic 
expressions and during the same period, as also 
earlier, the influence of Persian Art upon Egyptian* 
is obvious* Persia, much longer than the other 
dominions of Islam used to leave upon the Europe¬ 
ans the impression of being a highly cultured counfry» 
which in some degree might be compared with 

Europe.f The opin ion of modern science is best 
of all expressed in the words of Becker that the 

Muslim East is obliged to the Greeks and the 

Persians for the best elements of its culture* That 

* Hence the discrepancies between the “Ma^p of 
Persia” (“the ruins of Pasargadas” to the North of the 
“luins of Persepolis”) and the map of the Persian Mo¬ 
narchy” (Pasargadae to the south of Persepolis, in 
Brockhaus and Efron’s encyclopaedia, the article “Persia.” 

*)* The most circumstanitial description of the sajnc is 
Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Berh 
1910, On Pasargadae, before that also E. Herzfeld> 
“Klio” (1908) 1 -63. Oil Persepolis, see also, for exi^- 
ple, Th. Noeldeke, in the Aufsatze zur pers. Geschiebte* 

135-149. 
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in which Muslim science differs from that of th^ 
Greeks, an3 which brings it nearer to the European 
science of today, viz, a greater attention than before 
to exact sciences as compared with humanistic scie¬ 
nces,...might be attributed to the influence of India 
and Iran* 

Geography & Ethnography of Ira,n> 

The “Grundriss der Iianischen Philologue” 
contains a short geographical sketch of Iran, composed 
of (1) Bibliography, (2) an outline of physical geo¬ 
graphy; (3) an outline of political and economical 
geography, in the last section* Ancient and modern 
Iran are examined separately- Mediaeval Iran 
l,eft out altogether although the sources give aboul 
it more e^^act information thap about ancient Ir^.* 
The study of the mediaeval geography of Irap froin 
original sources is possible even in our days, but is 

more accessible to Arabists than to Iranists, because 
all the Muslim geographical works, even those com¬ 
piled by Persians, were in preference written in 
Arabic. But at present, the number of works of 
that branch of sciepce is considerable enough* In 
the bibliography of the ‘‘Grunchiss’’ two of the earli¬ 
est works, consecrated to the historical topography 
of Persii, are mentioned namely two works by W. 
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Tomashek, 1883-1885.* At the base of the first 
of these worksf lies an ancient original source-a 
Roman map of the 2n8 c. A.D. preserved in a 
copy of the 12th c.4 but in that work also the 
details supplied by the Arab geographers have the 
greater place. The second article deals with the 
information supplied by the Arab geographers regard¬ 
ing the routes through the Central Iranian desert, 
which separates the Western cultured regions from 
the Eastern part of the country, and compares this 
information with the itineraries of recent travellers. 

This attempt, practically the first one in that 
direction, to compare the mediaeval descriptions of 
Iran,$ with those of the present day, brought the 
Conviction that there were no real alterations in the 
physico-geographical conditions since the time of 
the Arab geographers, and that for the phenomenon 

* cf. the maps of that delimitation in Edw. G. 
Browne, the Persian Revolution, 1910, facing page 172, 
with a description of the two zones of influence. 

1* A collection of geographical materials relative to 
Asia, LXV, (Tumansky, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Strait of Hormuz and back), 1896-111 (in Russian). 

J; Iranische Feslsreliefs, 64 ff. 

$ The history by Wassaf, lithogr. edit. 170 ff. 175. 
referred to the work by Imam Said-ad-Din, Arshad, 
which deals with the history of that dynasty. 
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of the surface changes of the eaith, including the 
process of drying up of the seas, a thousand* years 
represent a space of time of no account* The poss¬ 
ibility of extending that deduction to the earlier 
period encounters some difficultyt owing to the 
scarcity of information in the works of ancient auth¬ 
ors, and of their still lesser authenticity. In favour 
of that supposition, are, however, above all, the 
words of Polybius (X, 28,3) about the existence 

in Persia even under the Achemenids of subterranian 
can&ls conveying water to the field from such a 
distance that the inhabitants themselves did not know 
exactly where the source of every canal was to be 
found. These canals represent still in our days a 
characteristic peculiarity of Persia, where they are 
called “kariz”. Travellers describe one kind of those 
common in Persia, especially near big cities, a 
series of conical heapsf with wells in the centre 
extending from the mountains down to the plains,$ 
the wells are connected by subterranean galleries. 
The construction of these canals is necessary on 

* Harmazji, Tarikh-i Shiraz, 1276, (1859-60) 
t EGA. iii, 92, n. 96, II. 

X J. Marquart, Eranschahr, 30. 

$ Thus, Ibn-Khordadbeh (EGA, vi, 492 text, 
translation, p. 34) quoted by P. 3^bwarz, Iran im Mitt*- 
lalter, iii, 240. 



account of the scarcity of water and the consequent 
necessity of diminishing the area of evaporation* 
The exirtence of such a complicated system requiring 
for its construction, a great amount of work,^ as far 
baeck as under the Achemenids, points to the fact 
that the amount of water in that remote time in 
Persia was as scarce as nowadays, when, as we see 
from the account of Ferrier, all along from Kerman- 
shah, the capital of Persian Kurdistan, upto the 
frontier river Herirud in the East, he had nothing 
but mere streams to cross. 

In such a country as Persia, where the agricul¬ 
ture, in the plains at least, is possible only under 
the condition of artificial irrigation, the life in the 
plains is strictly dependentf upon the Water supply 
from the mountains. Therefore, the conditions for 
increasing the area of irrigation are most favourable 
in regions in the neighbourhood of snow summits; 
such conditions exist in the country to the South of 
the Elburz range and of the volcano Demon end 
where the Persian capital Tehran is situated at pre¬ 
sent and where in all times, the most important cities 
had their seat (in ancient times-Raghae in the midd- 

* P.M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia or 
eight years in Iran (1902) 267. 

f Sykes, Two thousand miles in Persia, 

19o2-306. 



le ages-Ray an3 later Varamin.) The streams are 
taken for irrigation mostly immediately at the place 
where they issue from the hills; the interior part of 
the Iranian tableland, the most distant from the hills 
represents) therefore; a desert devoid of lile- It is 
becoming more and more narrow in the direction 
from North to South,* because the hills which divide 
the Western part of the Iranian tableland extend 
from the North-West to the South-West- 

At the present time, such deserts are called in 
Persia “kavir” About the etymology of this word 
different opinions have been expressed- In the geo¬ 
graphy of the ancients, a big desert called the 
“Kermaniaa”t is quite briefly mentioned from the 
name of ,the region adjacent to it on the South-West; 
Marco Polo, the first qf European authors, gives a 
detailed description of that desert. The same desert 
is also described in detail by t:he Aiab geographers 
but is called the Khurasanian from the name of a 
region adjoining it from the North- Tast; the Arab 
information about the routes traversing the desert 
give an exact statement a' out its extension and its 

* BGA, 1 91. ' 

• t N.Y Marr, A definition of the iangnage of the 
second category in the A.chr.iienjan cuneiform inscriptions 
on the base of the data offen , Japhetic philology (Za^i- 
sslcy, xxti, 3,1-106) in Ru.-;. ,.:; 
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i.nportaace in the geography of Iran. The division 
of Iran into Eastern and Western regions is founded 
on the presence of this desert, the historico-cultural* 
difference between these two parts is determined 
moreover by two facts, both a like indubitable though 
at hrst they seem to be hardly compatible with each 
other; by the cultural slackness of Eastern Iran as 
compared with the Western part of the country, 
which geographically stands nearer to the aboriginal 
centre of culture-Mesopotomia and by the develop¬ 
ment in Eastern Iran, under the influence of its 
relations with India and with the Far East of a 
culture independent of Asia* Minor, but which later 
exercised an influence upon the latter regions.f 

In ancient times, especially before Alexander, 
when there were no relations with the Far E^st, 
and those with India were much more slack than 
afterwards, the cultural slowness of Eastern Iran!f 
was pre-eminent, and still more remarkable, because 
of the physico-geographical conditions in the Elastern 

* H. Grothe Geographische Charaktsrbilder aos 
der Asiatischen Turkei, 1909, XCVI, No. 168 and XCVII 
No, 169 

Materials for the study of the East published by 
the'Russian Foreign Office ''confidential” face. 2, 1915, 
suppl. iv, in' Russian. 

t B. Traev, A history of the Ancient East II. 2H. 
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regions, which are, generally speaking, more favoura¬ 
ble for the (development of culture, than those in the 
West. As a matter of fact, the hill ranges of North 
Western Afghanistan,* known by the Greeks un3er 
the general name of “Paropamisus’M* reach in some 
places the line of eternal snows; farther eastwards, 
the Hindukush, which forms a watershed between 
the basins of the Amu-Darya, and the Indus, rea¬ 
ches a still greater altitude. At the present day 
Afghanistan is in consequence irrigated* by rivers, 
more abounding in water than Persia. The great 
primitiveness of lite in those regions is also shown 
by the fact that one and the same name, denoted, 
at the same time, a river, a region, a capital, people. 
Such words as Baktro$% (river) Bakiria or Bak~ 
triune (Region), Baktra (town) Baktros, Baktrioi 
or Baktrianoi (people) differ one from the other, 

* St. Lane-Poole, Mahamm. dynasties, transl, by 
W. Barthold, 1 47; a passage has been omitted by mistake 
in the translation which was noticed by Krymsky (in his 
history of Persia, 1, 1909, 12-) 

f Mentioned by Marco Polo, see Minaev’s trans¬ 
lation, 46. 

t The most powerful dynasty of Kurdish origin was 
the dynasty of the Ayubids (St. Lane-Poole Muhamm. 
dynasties, the Russian transl. 58 ff.) ' 

$ Noeldeke, Tabari, 12 note. I. (labegriS aller 
Unculture) N.Y. Marr in Zapisski, xx, 126. 
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probably merely by their Greek terrainatioos.. In 
our days, to designate the river, the word 
(water) {Bakhaby is added to the name of the 
town Balkh; in the spoken language, that addition 
was obviously not always made, because it is very 
often dropped. The ancient name of the Amu-Da¬ 
rya—Wakhsh is preserved at present in the name 
of one of its chief tributaries: a region situated along the 
river Wakhsh (nowadays the plain of Kurghan Tuba) 
was called Wakhsha. The conception of Bactrians, 
as an ethnographical unity, weis lost long before 
Islam- The mediaeval geographers were acquainted 
with the word “Tokharistan ’f (since then grown 
obsolete) derived from the name of the Tokhar 
people, i-e. the conquerors of Bactria mentioned by 
the Greek authors- Under Tokharistan, in the 
strictest sense of the word was understood a 
region to the East of Balkh to the South of Amu- 
Darya, in a wide sense, the region situated on the 
upper tributaries of the Amu-Darya, along both sides 
of its chief channel; one Arab historian writes about 
Balkh as “the city of Tokhar’’,J i. e. obviously of 
the Tokhars, nevertheless, the repre-sentatives of the 

* N. Y. Marr. ibid. Ujli ^ 

t D. Frietsch Eevante-idandbuch 1910 Qt. 

X Th. Noeldeke, Aufsatz?, zur pers. Geschichte, 

134, 
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Arab geograpbical science bad no longer any idea 
aboat the Tokhars, as a people, nor about the original 
ethnographical sense of the term “Tokharistan.” 

The same might be said about the majority of 
other geographical terms; in the Islamic period, it is 
impossible to find a recollection to prove that the 
name of a river or a country had earlier also an 
ethnographical sense- The river Herirud {rud 
means a river) is the ancient Arya, the same word 
Hart is sometimes used to designate the city of 
Herat ( Harat from the same root) in ancient times 
in the same manner a people was called “ Aryan” 

( Haraiva ). The ancient Hyrcania (Vehrkana) was 
called in the middle ages. Gurgan ( in the Arabic 
transcription Jurjan) the city was called in the same 
way; nowadays, this name is preserved only to 
designate the river Gurjan (The Turkoman pronun¬ 
ciation of the word). The word “Parlbians”* {par. 
thava) had solely an ethnographical meaning; there 
was neither a river, nor a town of that name. The 
Muslims were acquainted with the word “Pahlavi” 
as a name of the middle-Persian literary language; 
the name Tahla or Tahlanf (by means of “ F ” The 

* St. Lane-Pooie, the Russian translation (not 
given in the original) 290 ff. 

Grundriss, 1, 2. 346. 
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Arabs express the soun3 “P”) is mentioned as a 
geographical term; but this term belongs entirely to 
ancient Meclia, not to Parthia. Thus it seems that 
only the Northern, not the Eastern origin of the 
term, “Pahlavi,” was known to the Arabs. To 
designate the ancient Parthia is used, as a geographi¬ 
cal term the word “Khurasan”-the only remnant, 
which has been preserved of the division of the 
Sasanian State according to the four cardinal points 
in Apahtar (North) Nimrur (South) Harbaran (West) 
and Khurason (East). The western frontier of Khu¬ 
rasan* has undergone more alterations than that bet¬ 
ween Parthia and Media. There is no natural fron¬ 
tier because the route from Khurasan westward follows 
the Southern declivity of the hills to the North of 
the desert. The mountain pass, called in ancient 
times, “the Caspian Gates”t and considered as one 
of the most important strategical points is seldom 
mentioned in mediaeval military histcry on account 
of its small interest- The boundaries of Khurasan 
in the North-East extended farther than at present, 
and coincided in the pre: Islamic period with the 

* On the activities of that Caliph in Qazwin, see 
more particularly Yaqut, iv, 89. 

"k S. Olferiev, ( who was in charge of the Russi¬ 
an Consulate at Resht ) consular reports, year xi, fasc 1, 
60. 77 
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boun<3anes of the Sasanian State an3 un3er the 
Ornayadls and Abbasi(3s, with the boundaries of the 
Caliphate. In the latter case, Khurasan in its pro¬ 
per sense, was distinguished from the country situated 
on the other side of the river (in Arablx Mavar- 
annahr) i. e. the regions on the other side of the 
Amu-Darya.* 

During the Islamic period the name “South” 
was used sometimes (Nimruz) to -denote the ancient 
Draygiana, the region along the river Hilmend 
{iTaeiumant of the Awesta, Hindmaad, Hldmaud 
and Hirmand in the Middle Ages), the richest as 
to the volume of water of all the rivers between the 
basins of the Tigris and the Indus, which takes its 
source in the eternal snow of the hills. In spite of 
its abundance, the water of the Hilmend in its delta 
is almost entirely exhausted for the purposes of 
irrigation and it forms with other rivers only 
some small reservoirs very often in a drying-up 
state. The name “Dryagiana” is of an ethnographi¬ 
cal origin; its population is called by the Greeks 
Dranghas or Saranghas ( in the inscriptions of Darius 
Zaranka ), a remnant of this name in the Islamic 
period was the name of the capital of the district 

* N.Y. Marr, The Talyehs, 1922, (Proceedings 
of the Conunission for the study of the Ethnographical 
eonstitotion of the popnlation of Russia 4, m Russian. 
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Zaranj to the East ol the chief channel of the 
Hilmend. Of course, no information with regard to 
the ethnographical origin of this name was preserved. 
Shortly before the beginning of the Christian era, 
Dranghiana was conquered by the nomadic Sakas 
and was called by them Sakistan, at present Seistsm* 
(in the Middle Ages Sejistan).* The origin of this 
name was also lost already in the middle Ages. 
The ancient times between Dranghiana and India, a 
region of the name of Arachosia (in the Awesta- 
Harachvat,‘\ in the inscriptions of Darius Harauxaa- 
tish ) was supposed to exist. The Muslims mention 
the region Arruhaj or Arruhad solely as a part of 
Seistan within, which, as in ancient times, within 
Arachosia, were included the regions up to the Indus 
in the East and in the South the Northern part of 
Modern Baluchistan- Arachosia was inhabited by a 
distinct tribe (the Arachots of the Greeks, the name 
of the chief river was Arachot probably the Arghandab, 
the chief tributary of the Hilmend ).t 

* St. Lane-Poole, Mnhamm, Dynasties, transl. 
(is not given in the original) 295 :E. A. Pakhomov, An 
abridged history of Azerbaijan with an additional chapter on 

the history of the Shirwaushahs of the xi to ziv centories, 
Baku, 1923, for private circulation only (in Russian.) 

t E. G. Browne. A year amongst the Persians 

(1893) 77 ff. 

: W. Ivanow in JRAS, 1923, 10- 
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Dranghiana and Arachosia bordered upon Arya 
(there was no natural frontier) and in the same way, 
as the Northern frontier of Seistan, in the Islamic 
period, this frontier also was differently defined; but 
between them and Bactria there was the hilly region 
of the Paropamisus, the inhabitants of which were 
known as the Paropamisians or Poropamisads; that 
region extended also up to the Indus. The Muslim 
authors speak about the mountain region Ghar from 
where the Harirud and the Hilmend took their 
sonrce; the population of this region formed a sepa¬ 
rate ethnographical unit, and on account of the in¬ 
accessibility of their country became subject to Islam 
somewhat later than its neighbours. In the I2th c* 
there arose in Ghor a strong Muslim dynasty, which 
conquered the neighbouring regions and founded in its 
native hills a magnificent capital-Firuzkuhf (nowadays 
supposed to be the ruins of Faivar on the upper 
( Hilmend ) To the North of Ghor, on the upper 
Murghab was situated the region Garch or Garchis- 
tan (originally from the local Iranian words “gar” 
a mountain and “garcha”t a highlander, hence the 
modern “galcha’’ as the natives of Turkestan, usually 

* B. A. Turaev, a History of the ancient £ai^ 
2. ii. 206. 

t Ibid. 178. 

I Iran, Felsreliefs, 189 ff. 
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call the hill tribes of the upper part of the Zyaf- 
Shan, the Pamir districts, etc.) 

To the East of the basin of the Hilmend, is 
situated, the last of the interior basins of Iran, the 
basin of the lake, Ab-i:Istada (literally “stagnant 
water’O on the river Ghazna, which falls into that 
lake, is situated a city of ,the same name, which 
was for some time in the 11th and 12th cc. the 
capital of a powerful dynasty* which conquered a 
part of India. In Persian sources the correspondij;ig 
country bears the name of Zabulistan, thus called 
obviously from the name of a nation which had 
disappeared in later times. In the Arabic geogra¬ 
phical literature, that name is not mentioned- The 
region of Ghazna in the East and in the North adjo" 
ins the basin of the Indus, namely the hill countries 
of the Western tributaries of this river, i. e. the 
native country of the Afghan people, mentioned under 
this name for the first time in the 11 th c* but attai¬ 
ning its political importance only in the 18th c. 

The Afghans never called themselves by this 
name, the origin of which is quite unknown. The 
popular name of the Afghans is Pashtun or 
Pakhtun, in the plural Pashtana, or Pakh- 

* Herzfeld's hypothesis (ibid. 190) regarding the 
cult of Mithra is in no way proved. 
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tana* They have been connected with the Paktias 
of Herodotus, against that the object has been made 
that the form with sh is older than that with kh 
in the present day language. The difference between 
the Southern dialect (with sh) and the Northen 
(with lih in the valley of the Kabul-Darya)"* is deter¬ 
mined in our days by the alternation of the sounds 
sh and kh. The word Afghanistan, as the name 
of the land of the Afghans,t is mentioned for the 
first time in the 14th c., but received its persent 
meaning only little by little, according as the Afghans 
proceeded with their conquests. In the Middle 
Ages I in the boundaries of the present Afghanistan, 
some independent dynasties had now and then their 
capitals ( Ghazna, Firuzkuh, Herat,) ;§ in the 16th 
c. all these regions were divided between Ihe Safa- 
vids of Persia, the great Moghuls of India and the 
UzherksS of Turkestan. A historian of Nadir Shah 
( 1736-1717.) already refers to the frontier of the 

* Reviewed, for instance, by Praschek in OLZ, 
11, (1908) 371, ff. Weissbach in ZDMG, 61 (1907) 
722, ff. 

■f Grnndriss, 11, 74. 

: ZDMG, LXI, 723 ff. 

§ Turaev, oc. ii, 83, Besides also the articles by 
Weissbach -regarding the chronology of the inscriptions in 

OLZ, ii. (1908) 487 ft. ZDMG, 62 (1908) 635 ff. 

^ Turaev, 10. 
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“Kingdoms of Persia and of India”, as passing bet¬ 
ween Qandahar and Ghazna, in a place caHed 
Mukur."^ Thus the Afghan state as such, has 'been 
created solely by certain events of modern history. 

As opposed to the term Afghanistan, the term 
Baluchistan, which appears only in modern history, 
has only a geographical and ethnographical, but not 
a political meaning* The Baluchis are a South— 
Iraniant nation, which gradually moved from the 
West to the East during the middle Ages and* in 
modern times, the geographers of the 10th c. are 
chiefly acquainted with the Baluchis to the West of 
Kerman, between Kerman and Ears, where they 
lived in the hills- They are always mentioned with 
another hill-tribe-The Kufichi ( in Arabic-Kufs) ? in¬ 
formation exists, however, about Baluchis, who lived 
on the North Western frontier of the present 
Baluchistan- 

* As, for instance, Y. Menant, Les Achemenides, 
1872, 106-118. The chronology, however, resulted in 
Controversies even in later times, c. f. T, V. Prasek, Ges- 
ch. der Meder nnd perser, 1910, ii. 31 ff. 

i" See: Iran, Felsrdliefs, 36 ff. 251, ff. F. H. 
Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften am grabe des Darias Hys- 
taspis, Lpz. 1911 (Abb. Phil. hist. KI. der Kon Sachs, 
ges. der Wiss, xxix. Ns) 44 ff. 
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In course of time, a great number of the Baluchis 
emigrated to the East and gave their name to all the 
land inhabited by them, although nowadays the Brahins, 
a people of Dravidian origin (all the pre-Aryan ab¬ 
origines of India are Dravldians) are living side 
by-side with the Baluchis- The Brahins lived in the 
10th c. in the North-Western part of Baluchistan* 
near the city of Kandahll ( at present Gandava ) they 
occupy in our days the whole of the central part, 
with Kelatf as capital, and form a kind of wedge 
between the two branches of the Baluchis-the North- 
Eastern and the South-Western divisions- As the 
capital was in their possession, the Brahins, until 
British influence in that country, was definitely esta¬ 
blished, were the domineering people in this regioa:^ 
but nowadays they seem to be less attached to 
their nationality and their mother-tongue than the 

* To the beginning of the 16th century, belongs the 
inscription of the Uzbek Khan Shaybani in the Bolor Pass 
on the road from Kelat to Meshed. (C. E. Yate, Khura¬ 
san and Sistan, 1900, 1 5 ) to the 13th and the 16th cc. 

The well-known inscriptions in the Yizak Pass in 
Turkestan. 

t ZapUski, xxii, 258 ff. 

* Iran Fell, 191, Ferbiger, Hand, der alt. geog¬ 
raphic, ii 593, According to Edw. Meyer Geschichte 

des alterthums, 617) the source of Diodorus would be 
klytarches. 
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rest of the population an3 the unavoidable 'disappear¬ 
ance of the Brahni language is considered to be 
merely a question of time-* The region to the South 
of Dranghiana and Arakhasia, down to the sea was 
called in ancient times Gedrasia, in the middle Ages- 
Mekran- The first name was, obviously, given to 
this region, from its Iranian population and the se¬ 
cond from its Dravidianf inhabitanst- 

The climatic conditions were always more or less 
the same as nowadays. In spite of its maritime situa¬ 
tion, Mekran is almost never subjected to the iriHu- 
ence of sea breezes and has a very dry climate. 
There are hardly any rivers having a supply of 
water all through the year- The population was al¬ 
ways composed of Iranian,+ Dravidian and Indian 
elements- In modern times, Mekran was politically 
part of India upto 1621, when it was conquered 
by the Persians. The frontier between Persia and 
Afghanistan was recently revised twice by the 
British, first by the commision of Goldsmith § 

* E, Herzfeld, in Der Islam, xii, 136. 

•h Thus according to Herzfeld, Iran Felsreliefs, 283 
(Fuss des Passes). 

+ Regarding that place, besides Herzfeld, also 

W. Minorsky in the Materials for the study of the East, 
fasc. 2- P. 189 (in Russian ) 

§ Der Islam, xi, 1 55, there also about the inscrip¬ 
tions and four royal busts. 
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( 1872—73)- Geographically, however, the land bet" 
ween the Southern limits of Seistan and the Sea 
may be hardly considered, even nowadays, as suffi¬ 
ciently explored-* Only one port in Mekran is 
mentioned in the middle Ages.t viz-, Fiz. The 
ruins of its fortress are preserved up till now in the 
vicinity of the port of Chahbar,+ whtch is. however, 
on Persian territory. Even in our days, Chahbar is 
considerd to be the best part of Mekran and was 
destined to become the head of the Trans-Iranian 
railway, which Russia§ had the intention to construct 
at some time- 

The history of the Iranian lands, situated to 
the West of the great desert, is determined in anci¬ 
ent times, by the difference between North and South, 
between Medians and Persians-^ This distinction 

* APAW, 1914. phil. hist. Kl. Nl. “Die Aufnahtne 
des Sasanisdischen Denkmals Von Paiknli” From Rawlin- 
son’s reproduction, the inscription was published in JR AS. 
1868, (New Scries, iii) 278-300 the article by Thomas, 
Sasanian Inscriptions. 

f Der Islam, xi, 117 ff. 

X The images are enumerated in the Grundriss, ii. 519. 

§ Iran. Feslreliefs, 7 fif. 61 ff. Der Islam xi, 130 ff. 
Denkmal von Paiknli, 21 About the same monuments also 
W. Minorsky in Zapisski, xxiv, 174-182. 

$ His .-work constitutes the third volume in the series 
corpus script, hist. Bysantinae. 
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has nothing in common with the climatic conditions 
mentioned in the Arabic geographical literature' as 
the "cold” regions where wheat is cultivated and the 
"hot” regions where date-palms can grow and bear 
fruit. It is impossible to trace a dividing line between 
these climatically different regions, because the clima¬ 
tic conditions are influenced, not only by the geogra¬ 
phical* latitude, but also by the elevation of the 
different parts of the region. The ethnographical, or, 
later, when the ethnographical distinction had dis¬ 
appeared, the administrativef demarcation-line, between 
the Southern and the Northern regions was always 
considerably more to the North, than the climatic 
one, and in ancient limes, still more to the North 
than in the Middle ages. The district of Ispahan, 
which never belonged to Fars in the middled Ages, 
entered into the composition of Persia proper in 
ancient times* 

It is possible to establish, as a general rule, that 
the South had more importance in the political 
history of Iran, the North§- in its cultural history* 

* Agathias, iv, 30. t Grundriss, it, 141. 

t The etymology in Tabari, I, 171, 14. 

§ The addition to the "king’s name of his title in 
such an ancient form already unintelligible to Muhammadans 
clearly showed that the codex of tradition? has reached the 
Muslim Persians in a fixed shape as transmitted to them 
by their ancestors. 
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We saw that the Me<3ian form of Zoroastrianism 
gradually became the state religion of Iran.^ But 
the political power of the Median kings was less 
durable and stable, for although they destroyed the 
Assyrian realm at the end of the 7th century B. C. 
Some 50 years later, they had to cede their supre¬ 
macy to the Achemeniaii dynasty, which issued from 
Pars. The oolity, as well in Media as in Persia, 
was formed under the influence of the Western 
neighbours of Iran. It is characteristic that the 
Elastern capital of Media, Raghae ( Ray of the 
Middle Ages, at present-ruins to the south-east of 
Tehran) closely connected with the name of Zoroas¬ 
ter, had almost no political importance at all, whilst, 
Haraatana,t the western capital, constructed by the 
the Median kings, the Agbatanaor Ekbatana of the 
Greeks, Hamastan, is not mentioned in the Awestat 
and had no religious importance. The name Media 

* Grundriss, 11. 131. 

“j* Grundriss, II. 487 & 546. reproduced in the 
book by F. Justi, Geschichte der Orientalischen Voiker in 
Altertum 1884, 433. The Arabs compared that banner to 
a; travelling bag attached to a stick (Tabari, I, 207) There 
exists information about that banner having been burnt by 
Omar (the Persian Tabari, Cawnporc edition, 4^ Zoten- 
b*trg’s translation, 1, 119.) 

I Agathias, II, 26. 
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(in Iranian Mada) ceased to exist long before the 
appearance of Islam- The mediaeval term Man is 
considered to be the medification of the same, but 
it was applied only to one of the Western districts 
of ancient Media, from the Hulwan Pass down to 
the environs of Hamadtan.* 

The region Jital, literally “hills” corresponds to 
ancient Media, more than any other of the regions 
mentioned by the Arab geographers. By its name, 
it corresponds to the ancient Paretabene as were 
called also the hill regions of Afghanistan and T5r- 
kestan (from pouruta Sansk- parvata ‘‘hills” )• But 
the Greeks understood, under Paretakene only, the 
Northern part of Pars, which sometimes was consi¬ 
dered as belonging to Media, and the Arabs under¬ 
stood under the name Yibalf (in Persian “ Kuhl- 
stan ” as was also called a region to the East of 
the desert in the South-Western corner of Khorasan)- 
almost the whole of Media- In course ol time, 
when in the Muslim period, Ray and Ispahan 
became great cities, which were very little inferior 
to the cities of Babylonia, as regards their size, 
wealth and cultural importance; Jibal \yas considered 
as a second “ Iraq ” (the Arabic designation of 

Babylonia ) and, in order to distinguish it from the 

24 i 

t cf. my article in the Zapisski, xxii, 267 ff. 
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original or Arabic Iraq, it was called (from the 
12th c. onwards) Iraq of Persia (lraq~l : Ajam.) 

Since the time of Alexander, the northern part 
of ancient Media constituted a separate district and 
a Median, named Atropat, was appointed its gover¬ 
nor, but after the death of Alexander, he became an 
independent ruler and was able to transmit the 
power to his descendants. From his name, the 
district over which he held sway began to be called- 
Atropatene amongst the Greeks, Alrpatakan in Arm- 
enlan-at present Azarbaijan. The ^origin of this 
name was early forgotten and thus already the 
Muslim authors were not aware of its origin. Later 
on, both during the pre-Islamic period and under 
Islam, Azarbaijan* occupied quite a special place 
in the history of Persia* All the narratives of the 
life of Zoroaster are connected with Azarbaijan. In 
Ganzoka, the capital of pre-Islamic Azarbaijan 
(nowadays the ruins of Takht-i-Sklaiman to the 
south of laue Urmiah ) was the chief Zoroaslrian 
temple. The Iranian dialect of Azarbaijan (Azari)t 
is mentioned as a special language obviously a lite¬ 
rary one, there exists an opinion that in this 
language was composed the most ancient commentary 
on the Awesta. Since the 1 1th c. the Turks, who 

* ZA, xxvi, 263 ff. Zapisski, xxii, 273. 

f Zapisski, xxii, 270. 
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came from Central ^Asia with the dynasty of the 
Seljuqs, began to settle in Azarbaijan, and in this 
way, gradually that district became quite Turkish- 
After the Mongol invasion, Tabriz, a city, which 
arose under Islam, became one of the most populous 
amongst the cities of Iran. The Azarbaijan Turks 
gave several dynasties to Persia, amongst others the 
Safavi dynasty by whom the Shia Persia of today 
was built up (the ruling dynasty of the Qajars is 
also of Turkish origin). In the 20th c- the chief 
workers of the Persian revolution issued from 
Azarbaijan. The Turkish language of Azarbaijan 
became the chief language of the Muslims of Trans¬ 
caucasia and, hence, after the revolution of 1917, 

there appeared in Russian territory an Azarbaijan 
republic, although the original Azarbaijan did not 
enter into its composition and still remains the same 
Persian province, as before. 

The motherland of the Persian. nation-Fars, 
still bears up to our days, the name of this nation 
(Parsa, the Arabic/ represents the sound p, which 
does not exist in the Arabic written language.) 
Under the influence* of the written language, that 

* The name of the translator is given in Zotenberg’s 
translation (1,2) but is not found in the Ms. of the British 
Museum. Add. 7622, (Rieu. Pers, Man. 68 ff) where it 
is said instead, that the Samanid Amir Mansur transmitted 
his orders for the translation to be made through his court¬ 
ier Faiq (about him see my book ‘‘Turkistan at the time of 
the Mongol Invasion’*, ii, 262. ff.) 
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Arabic form passed over into the spoken language, 
generally even without the addition of the suffix 
istan.* The form “Farsistan'" one can see on 
I maps is almost never used either in the colloquial 
language or in literature. The Southern part of 
Fars belongs to the basin of the Indian Ocean* In 
history the Northern regions, that is those belonging 
to the Iranian interna! basins, had always a greatest 
importance viz. those of the basin of the lake Bakh- 
tegan, where the ruins of two ancient capitals Pasar- 
ga(3ae and PersepoIis,t are situated, and those of 
the basin of the late Mahatu,^ where Shiraz, the 
peresent capital of Fars^ is situated, which arose 
) under the Arabs, in the beginning of the 8lh c. 

The Persians were divided into several tribes, 
like other Iranian nations. The tribe, from which 
Cyrus and the other rulers of the Achemenian dy¬ 
nasty were issued, was called Pasargadae,§ the 
city which contained the palace and the tomb of 
Cyrus, bore the same name. The exact situation 

. * Zotenberg, 1, 267 ff. Cawnpore edit. 122. 

^ t Zotenberg, II, 152, Cawnpore edit. 314 ff. 

t This passage correspcncs in the Arabic original 
to iii, 2273, where it is not said that what follows does 
not belong to Tabari himself. 

§ **Vo8technya Zametki”, 190, (the article by 
Baron V. Rosen.) 
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of the site of that city is doubtful. It has been 
concluded on the authority of several well-known 
sources, that Pasargadae was situated more to the 
south than the city of Darius and his successors, 
which was called by the Greeks, “Persepolis”,* but 
at the present day, it is possible to consider, as 
proved that the ruins on the northern part of the 
valley of the Pulwar (or Murghab )t river are the 
remnants of the city of Cyrus, whilst the ruins of 
Persepolis are in the sohuthern part of the same 
valley. These ruins, particularly those of Persepolis,^ 
are without any doubt whatever, the grandest mo¬ 
numents of the historical past of Persia, preserved 

on the surface of the earth, and it is, therefore, 
that both popular tradition and European investi- 
gators§ have attached to them such great importance. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that any 
capital, in our sense of the word, that is a centre 
of administrative and cultural life, ever existed on 
the site of these ruins. Achemenian buildings and 

* Grundriss, II, 355. 

•f E. G. Browne, A History of Persian literature 
under Tartar Dominion, Cambridge, 1920, 62-104. 

X A Literary History of Persia, 1 (1902) 368 ff 

§ A History of India as told by its own historians, 
1867-1877. 
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bas-reliefs,* as well as Acbemenian tombs were 
nothinjf more than a tribute of esteem to their ori¬ 
ginal native country an3 had, therefore, a merely 
• decorative character- The kings themselves lived 
in Susa, where they received foreign envoys, amongst 
others Greeks. It is characteristic that the Greeks, 
before Alexander obviously did not know anything 
about even the existence of Persepolis. In the Sa- 
sanian epoch also, in spite of the existence of these 
buildings and bas-reliefsf by the side of those of 
the Achemenian period and of their buildings in 
other cities of Fars-Ktesiphon on the Tigris, was 
the only capital of the State. Muslim Shiraz had 
a somewhat greater importance in the life of Persia- 
Two rulers who held under their sway the greater 
part of Persia, if not the whole land-Adud-ad 

* Ch. Rien, Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
British Moseum, 1879-1883, for it-‘‘supplement 1895. 

i" “Studies in Oriental Knowledge” (in -Russian) 
published by the Lazarev Institute of Oriental Languages, 
fasc. xvi, The last edition of volume I appeared in 1909— 
1914, vol. iii. in 1914-1917, instead of a 2nd volume 
only “preliminary editions”, or “preparaory materials” have 
appeared (its 3rd edition-was published in 1912) A new 
edition in Ukrainian with considerable addition has been 
undertaken at present, the first part (9th to 1 0th century) 
appeared in 1923, 
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Dowlah ia the 10th c- and Karim-Khan* in. the 
18th c- made Shiraz their capital (Shiraz of our 
days is chiefly a creation of Karim Khan). After 
the Mongol invasion, Sliiraz, which has not suffered 
from the Mongol devastations, became for some time 
the principal centre of Persian culture. The cities 
of Pars and of the Southern provinces in general, 
are much inferior to the Northern cities as regards 
their commercial importance and the number of 
their inhabitants. That is why certain British poli¬ 
ticians considered the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907, 
by which Northern Persia became a sphere of 
exclusively Russian influence, as unprofitable for 
Great Britain. 

The coast of the Persian Gulf, including the 
Strait of Hormuz, had more importance in the life 
of Persia than that of the Indian Ocean. It possessed 
several sea ports, which had a considerable import¬ 
ance for the sea-trade with India and China, but the 
supremacy passed over from one seaport to another; 
for various reasons, of the two seaports of our days 
Bender-Abbas arose only in the 17th c-f and 

■{• cf. also the section “History” in the bibliography 
appended to the ‘‘Abridged grammar of the Modern Per¬ 
sian Language” by C. Zalemann, and V. Zhukovsky, 
1890 (in Russ.) 

* Zapisski, xxii, 278-ff. Grundriss, II, 143-152. 
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BusLire- in the 18th c. From the beginning of the 
16th c, upto the year 1622 the Island Hormuz,* 
which in that time belonged to the Portuguese, was 
the chief commercial centre. Its fortress, constructed 
by the Portuguese is, according to one of the more 
recent Russian travellers, “one of the greatest monu¬ 
ments of antiquity in Persia, after the palace of 
Darius in Persepolis.” The monuments of the remo¬ 
test past are preserved in the islands of Kharag.t which, 
for some time, belonged to the Dutch and Kais, or 
Kish) which was one of the princijial centres of the 
sea-trade in the Middle ages,:j; and possessed for a 
period of 300 years ( lOlh to 13th c.) a ruling 
dynasty of its own. In those times, a wealthy city 
was standing on that island. It was under the 
power of the rulers of Pars, in the 13th & 14th cc § 
Later on it was abandoned by its inhabitants. The 
cause and the time of this e-'tnt are not established, 
even bv the author of the history of Shiraz,$ com¬ 
piled in the 19th century. Generally speaking, it is 
not explained up to our days, for what reason, 

* Gruadriss, ii, 149. 

•f Words of Th. Noeldtke, quoted in the Zapi- 
sski, xxii, 257, 

t A Literary History of Persia, I, 111. 

§ Ibn el Athir, ix, 261. 

§ Grundriss, II, 239. 
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the supremacy in the sea-tra(3e, tn the Persian 
gulf an<3 the Indian Ocean,* passed from th*e 
Persians to the Arabs, after the Mongolian invasion, 
whilst in the 10th century, even the seaport Sakhar, 
in Arabia, was in the hands of the Persians.f In 
more modern times, even Persian towns on the 
coast, like Bunder-Abbas and Chahbar, often passed 
into the power of the Arabs and only in the reign 
of Nasir-ed-Din Shaht ( 1848-1896) was the power 
of the Shah of Persia re-established in those parts. 

The present Kirman, mentioned as a separate 
district for the first time, in the documents relative 
to the campaign of Alexander (Karmania) was ori¬ 
ginally a part of Persia proper. It is supposed 
that to that district refer the words of the Behistan 
* Izvestia, 1921, 55, 

■f" About the work of Sallami see my "Turkestan”. 
II, ii. regarding the name, a correction in Orient. Studien 
Th. Noeldeke gewidmet, 1906-1, 174, note, 2. Mention 
is also made (Yaqut, Irshadu—1 —Arib. edited by Margo- 
liouth, 140) the continuator of Sallami's work who, it 
seems, also wrote in Arabic, About—Hosea Mnhommad 
C. Sulayman C. Muhammad. 

X W. Barthold, Turkestan, II, 22 & 520. Ibidem 
(I, 1-18) passages from the test by Gardizi, 
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iascriptioo of Darius, "regar3ing the lancl Yutiya* 
in Persia, where the pretender Vah-Yazdata was 
successful and the population of which were the 
Utiai of Herodotust (iii-93), belonging together 
with the inhabitants of Mekran Dranghiana etc- to 
the 14th Satrapy and that the exclusion of that 
district from Persia proper (which d d not pay any 
taxes) and the inclusion in a tax-paying region was 
meant as a punishment for that rebellion. It is 
perhaps, more likely that GodrosiaJ and Kirman 
‘were inhabited by the Persian tribes, called Herodo¬ 
tus (i-125), Derusioi and Germanioi- The northern 
districts of Kerman were quite different from its 
southern part, like those of Pars; as regards their 
climatic conditions, the life was generally concentra¬ 
ted, and remains thus even in our days, in the 
Northern districts, now and then, the mediaeval 
capital of Southern Kerman Yiruft (Kamady of Marco 
Polo, so cJcilIed after the name of its commercial suburb 
Kamadin) was considered as the biggest city in the 
whole district. Now, on its former site, heaps of old 

* cf. Marquart'f (Ostearop.) and. ostasiat, Streif* 
zage, 1903-31) expression “wimmelt von. Uebersetzungs- 
fehlerk". 

Text and Russian Iranlation of the chapter on 
Turks in my “Report on a journey to central Asia.*’ 

J: Zapisski, x, 121-137. 
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bncks and fragments of broken vessels, may still be 
seen. The litoral of Kerman, and particularly the 
district Kashagird, to the East of the route from 
Yiruft towards the sea, even upto our days, is less 
influenced by culture, than the rest of the district.* 
That land was inhabited in the Middle Ages by 
the Kufichis ( in Arabic Kufs) a nation of obviously 
Dravidian origin. Europeans were very little acqua¬ 
inted with this land from the geographical point of 
view, upto the second half of the 19th. c.t Even on 
modern maps, the small river Halil (Divrud of the 
Middle Ages) on which Yiruft is situated after ha¬ 
ving joined the Pampur.t whi.sh flows from Balu¬ 
chistan, falls into the Indian Ocean. In reality, 
however, those rivers fall into the marsh-lake Zaz- 
Morian,§ which is marked on the map annexed to 
Tomashek’s article, although the size of that lake 
on Tomashek’s map is smaller than it is in reality. 
The land to the south of the lake is left on the 
same map, quite empty. P. M. Sykes$ calls himself 

* Reynolds, The Kitabi Yamini, 1858. 

d" W. Barthold, Turkistan, 11, 20 ft. 

t On the existing editions see W, Barthold, Tur¬ 
kistan 11, 23 ff. and 321. 

§ A. Biherstein-Kazimirski, Menontchehri, Poete 
persan da lime siecsle, 1887. 17-13. 

$ About him W. Barthold, “Muslim World” (in 
Russian) 59. 
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the first European who visited (in 1898) the village 
Ramishk) situated there. In the Middle Ages, 
Kerman existed at times as an independent state, 
and then was governed by its own separate dynasty, 
but it had no influence upon the political life of 
the other districts of Iran- 

Khuzistan, a borderland of Iran, situated to the 
West of Ears, was never entirely Iranian, as regards 
its population. The anceint capital of that district 
ware called by the Greeks Suza (properly Susi), in 
Arabic Sus. The Greek name of its population was 
Uziai, in the inscriptions of Darius Kuvaja, hence 
in later time, Khuz the ( the sound l^h takes 
the place of the initial s in foreign words, see 
above p. 5). Khuzistan, even before the Persians 
submitted to the influence of Babylonian culture and 
accepted the Assyro-Babylonian cuneiform writing, 
the kings, who ruled there have left inscriptions in 
a language, which was neither Semilic"*^ nor Aryan. 
The same language as it is seen in the inscriptions 
of Cyrus, Darius an<3 their successors,t in its 
modern dialect, was one of the three literary langu¬ 
ages of the Achemenian monarchy, and occupied the 
second place-after the Persian language, but before 
the Babylonian- It seems, it can be explained by 


* Baihaki, ed, by Morley, 837. 
t W. Barthold. Turkislan, II, 289--394. 
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the fact that Khuzistan* was the first culture(3 region, 
conquered by the Persians, before their victory over 
the Medians- No inscriptions are to be found in 
this language from the period following upon Ale¬ 
xander : but the Khuzian language, which was 
neither Hebrew, nor Syriac,t nor Persian, existed 
as a colloquial language, as late as the Muslim 
period in the 10th c- Although there were no people 
using solely this language, everybody spoke also 
Persian and Arabic. The language of the second 
system of the Achemenian§ inscriptions belongs to 
the so-called “Japhetic’’ group, and is closely related 
to the Caucasian languages. Amidst the types of 
the population, there are preserved up to our days, 
not only the Semitic and the Iranian types, but 
also the Ancient-Elamite (Elam is the Semitic name 
tor Khuzistan) and Dravidian- The Greeks under¬ 
stood under the name Uxiai only robbers-highlanders 
of the ELastern border land of Khuzistan, but it is 
obviously the same word, as the Iranian Khuz, in 
the Arabic plural, Ahwaz- Thus ( originally Suq- 
al-Ahmaz, i, e- the market or the Khuzians" ) was 

* Alberuni, Chronologic, ed. by Sachau the intro- 
daction. 

■f The talk about the history of Khawarizm Yaqut, 
Irshad, ed. by Margoliouth, vi. 311) 

I Baihaki, ed. by Morley. 317, W. Barthold, Tur¬ 
kestan. II, 22- 
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the name of the city on the river Karun (at present 
a tfibutary of the Shatt-al-Arab, the joint estuary 
of the Tigris an3 the Euphrates, in earlier times, 
the Karun* discharged itself independently into the 
Persian gulf), which was in the 10th century, the 
chief town of the whole district- Tuster or Shu. 
shter, situate(3 on the same river, was the biggest 
city of Khuzistant in the 13th ceniury, as well 
as it is now a-days. 

At present Khuzistan.t or at least its plains, 
cofttinuous with the Persian gulf, is more often 
designated by the name of Arabistan. The Arabs, 
who settled there, were mostly Bedouins* They 
contributed a great deal to the decay of its culture, 
which was, in a flourishing state during the Sasa- 

* W. BartholdrisIamlgiS, 52. 

t Turkestan^ II, 238, cf. the explanation of the word 
‘‘Khwaja” as a Khurrasaii expression (in the sense of a 
polite form of speech when addressing an old man) in 
Mas*udJ, Prairies d’or, ix, 24. 

X “The Muslim World” 57. At present published 
and translated into English are not only both volumes of 
Ibn—Miskawayh, which has for us all the importcnce of 
an original source, (on account of his sou ce Thabit. E. 
Sinan being lost) but also the work of his continuator 
Abu-Shuja, under the common title, “The Eclipse of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford, 1920-'!) 
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nion period, an8 in the first centuries of Islam,* 
when the sugar cane was cultivated there, a highly 
developed textile manufacture existed in the cities 
and there were Universities with rich libraries. In 
the political life of Iran, Khuzistanf did not play 
any important role, after the Achemenian period- 
Even in Suza, the Achemenian capital, there are 
no traces on the surface of the earth of any build¬ 
ings, and thus, the actual capital of the Persian kings 
contrarily to the decorative capital Persepolist was 
altogether forgotten in popular tradition- In 
modern times, Suza became the chief centre of 
archaeological excavations of the French, who obtained 
from the Persian Government, according to the 
treaties of 1895 and 1900 an exclusive and perpe¬ 
tual light (droit exclusif et perpetual) to undertake 
excavations on the whole length and breadth of 
Persia- The object of these excavations was not so 

much a further investigation of the Achemenian 
monuments discovered before (amongst them the 
palaces of Darius and Artaxerxes II) ss a hope of 
new discoveries in the domain of the most ancient 
culture of Hitter Usia- 

* Eclipse, etc. Ill, 32, (text) vi, 51 (translation). 

•f Noeldeke in ZDMG, XLVI, 707, (?) 

+ W. Barthold, Turkistan, 249 & 328. 
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The nomadic an3 seml-noma3ic* highlanders 
in the districts, along the former (upto 1918) 
frontier between Turkey and Persia were originally, 
it would seem, of non-Iranian extraction. Those 
highlanders spoke an IranianI tongue already in the 
Islamic period, and were known to the Arabs by 
the general name ‘‘Kurd”, plur. “krad’'- From the 
linguistic point of view, the present-day highlanders, 
who live exclusively on the Persian territory and 
call themselves Lurs and Bakhtlars,§ are those old 
Kurds. The Lurs are mentioned in the middle 
A§es. Their district Luristan was governed from 
time to time by independent dynasties. The dynasty 
of the Hazaraspids ( 12ih-14th cc.) subjected to its 
power also several neighbouring regions. The word 
“Bakhtiar’’ was not known in the Middle Ages,§ 
and it is not certain when it was mentioned for 
the first time. The Bakhtiars occupy the most 
Eastern part of the hill-district, which used to be 

* W. Barthold “Turkistan’* II, 28 ff. 

1 “The Muslim World’kh54, 

§ Moh. Nerchakhi, Deseription topographique et 
historique de Boukhara. publ. par ch. Schefer, 1892, 
Reviewed by W, Barthcld in the Zapisski, ix, 313—316. 

$ Muh. Narshakhi, A History of Bukhara, trans¬ 
lated from Persian by N. Lykeshin, Tashkent, 1897. Re¬ 
viewed by N. Vesselevsky in the Journal of the Ministry 
of Pubic Instruction of Russia, 1697, December 416-468. 
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called in the Middle Ages, the “Great Lur^h The 
popular name “ShuFh^ which has now disappeared, 
is also mentioned in the Middle Ages.; from that 
name a part of the hl!l~regions, which was one of 
the border districts of Fars, was called Shulistan- 
The land of the Kurds, in the proper sense of the 
word, is called Kurdistan, a distinction is made 
between the Turkish Kurdistan, with its capital 
Diarbekr,^ and the Persian Kurdistan, with its 
chief town Kermao-shah* A -small number of 
Kurds live on Russian territory, but the bulk of 
them remain in Turkey. Diverse rulers formed 
very often military detachments, consisting of Kurds, 
and of other warlike nomads.§ The chiefs of these 
detachmentSf? attained sometimes a certain political 

* cf. my article “Bukhara in E. 1. 1, 815. 

t By V. L. Viatkin in the “Yearbook of the Samar¬ 
kand province” (in Russian) fasc. viii, (1906) Reviewed 
by W. Barthold in the Zapisski, xviii, 0182, O^l 69, 

where particulars are given regarding the componont parts 
of the version that has reached us. 

§ About him-Ch. Rieu, Per$. Man. p. 239. 

$ At present, published from the only extant Ms. 
in the Gibb. Memorial series, Nev/ Series, 11, Muhammed 
ibn Ali-ibn-Sulayman ar-RaWandi: The Rahal-us sudur 
wa. Ayal us-Surur, edited by Muhammad Iqbal, 1921, 
Detailed particulars regarding the author and his works 
are given in the preface. 
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power, aad foun8e(3 ^ynasiies.*" But as a nation, 
the Kur3s had no political life. Authors of Kurdish 
origin wrote very seldom in their own language, in 
the liteature of other languages- The Kurds were 
spoken of as an “incarnation of everything opposed 
to culture.The merits of the Kurdish national 
poetry have keen, however, metioned with appreci- 
ation§ and the hope has been expressed that in 
proportion to the progress of settled life^ among the 
Kurds,$ their undeniable innate talents would find 
a better opportunity for development than before- 

There remain to be mentioned the regions 
situated on thr southern coast of the Caspian sea, 
which differ considerably from the other districts 
of Iran, both by their climatic conditionsij instead 

* cf. my “Turkiestan” II, 30 S. 

t About it see E. G. Browne’s articles in the 

JRAS, 1911-411-446 and 661-704 m. 1917, 676. 

§ Regarding one of these copiss see E. G. Browne 
in the JRAS, 1917, 676, two other copies are found in the 
British Museum, or, 3601 and 7962. It is noteworthy 
that the first of these copies was acquired as early as 
1333, nevertheless, it did not enter the supplement to Rieu’s 
Arabic Catalogue published in 1894. 

^ Barthold, Turkestan, II, 32. 

]! E. D. Ross in “A Volume, of Orient” Studies 
presented to E. G. Browne, 1922, 392"•413. 
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of the scarcity of water experienced elsewhere, there 
is an excess of humidity, and by the type of their 
population and the garments worn by them- Besides, 
the mountain-ranges, which occupy the Northern 
border of the Iranian tableland, the access to these 
regions has always been difficult on account of the 
dense forests,* in which this part of Persia abounds- 
A roadway was constructed over the hills, from the 
South only in the 17th century, under Shah Abbas, 
which made the Caspian districts accessible in every 
season. The road was not kept in order after that, 
but after Shah Abbas, J nevertheless, we do not see 
any more of that political separateness, of the Cas¬ 
pian districts, which existed before his time- The 
access from the East§ was always less difficult, 
although that route was also obstructed by woods, 
but from the East, the successful movement of con¬ 
querors, always place both in ancient times and in 
the Middle Ages- The Caspian regions did not 
belong to Iran, either politically or ethnographicaily 
until the time of Alexander- The Tapurs, the 

* Rahat-us-Sudur, pref. p. xxix. 

^ In Paris, Ancien Ponds, Persan, No. 62- E. Blo- 
chet. Catalogue des manuscripts persans de la. Bibi. 
Nationale, No. 245, (I, 194-196) 

§ Bar. V. R. Rosen in the "Vastochrniya Zamet- 
ki” (1895) 171-188. 
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Western neighbours, of the Hyrcanians, were proba¬ 
bly, non-Iranian* From the name of that people, 
the presentday Mazanderan^ was called, Tapufistan, 
even when its inhabitants spoke already an Iranian 
language. Such a designation ©fthat district can be 
found in coins, even on those struck as late as under 
Islam. In the Arabic geographicalt literature, the 
same name, nevertheless, was written and pronounced 
as Tabristan, and was derived from the dialectic 
word *'tabar’’ a mountain-^ The origin of the 
word “Mazanderan"’ is not so easy to understand, 
obviously it was inherited from the pre-Iscamic 
period. It is mentioned in Persian poetry as early 
as the 11th c. (in Firdausi) in the Arabic, written 
language, even Yaquit,§ who wrote after 1220, never 

* About it (together with a bibliographical list) my 

‘‘Turkistan’k II, 38, to that list can be added the article 
by Quatremera in the J As. 1839, (3,vii. 246-285) 

f See my .arricle “To the question of Early Persian 
Poelry** (Bull, of the shool of Orient Studies 11, 636—838) 

t Namely the antology of Dawlatshah (15tb c.J and 
Awfi,) (13th century cf. Grundriss, II, 213) in all three 

^ volumes, and the work by Farid-ud'Din Attar, 13th c.) 
on mystics, two volumes, (ibid. 286 ff.) 

§ Ahout it, (together with a bibliogrrphical list) my 
“Turkestan’’ II, 39, cf. also Rieu Catalogue of Pers. 

Man 72, Elliot, Hist, of India, II, 259-283, An edition 
and translation of the “Nasir’s tables” have entered the 
series, “Bibliotheca Indica”. 
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mel with it- M^zaaderan resisted the Arab conqu3~ 
rors for a long time. Its rulers pretended to be 
successors or the Sasanids. Thus, the Sasaniaa 
traditions continued to live on, even after the esta¬ 
blishment of Islam, and of the Caliphate, and almost 
all the rulers of the local dynasty of the Bawandids^ 
bore ancient Iranian names upto the middle of the 
14th century. No Arabic names can be found 
amongst them- That was also the reason, why the 
Shia creed was established here earlier than in 
other districts of Persia (with the exception of 
isolated cities and districts.) The Mazenderan idiom 
is one of the few dialects of Persian, which have 
a literature of their own, although the epoch, at 
which the chief Mazenderan poet, Amir Pazwari, 
lived, is not certain. 

Still later than in Mazanderan Islam (also in 
its Shia garb) was established in Gilan a province 
situated to the West of Mazenderan. Gilan is con- 

* Thus, in an article by E. G. Browne, (JRAS, 
1904—32) without any mention of source, later, in 1920, 
(Hist, of Pers. literature, etc. 66) E. G. Browne himself 
wrote regarding that chapter that it is probably an addi¬ 
tion by a later hand, although in the introduction to the 
edition of this work (P. LXIII; Persiam Introduction, p. 
83) that supplementary chapter is also ascribed to Nasirud 
Din Tusi, 
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sidere<3 now as a unit in itself, but was divided 
into two parts, during the first centuries of Islam, 
that of the plains or Gilan, in the strict sense of the 
word, inhabited by people who were called Gilas* 
(the Gelai of the ancient geographers) and that of 
the hills or Daylam- Even in the epoch of the 
greatest* power of the Galiphs, under Harun-ar- 
Rashidt (786-809), the Muslim political power in 
that part of Iran did not reach the Caspian sea, so 
that Qazwin was a frontier city of the Cahphate. 
Xhe Islamic religion became predominant in Daylam 
and Gilan only in the loth century, in the same 
century, the dynasty of the Buwaihids^ arose amongst 
the Daylamiles. It was the first Muslim dynasty 
which re-established on its coins the title of pre- 
Islamic kings of Iran (Shah-in-Shah-King of Kings). 
From the ilth to the 13th century, the hill district 
to the north of Qazwin was an abode of the chief 

* More’ especially 11, 473, History of Pers. ir, 63 fl. 

f JRAS 1904, 27, 23, The information given there 
is far from being complete; thus, the author thinks (28 ff.) 
that of the work of Yuqayni only a passage is published 
in the “Persian Chreston\athy ’ by Schefer; at that time, 
however, certain other passages were published and even 
translated. These details have been later mentioned in 
my article “Djuwayni” in the EL I, 1116. 

I W. Barthold, Turkestain, 11. 49 ff. 
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of the heretical Ismaitis. The Mongols* conquer§3 
Gilan, only in 1307, much later than the other parts 
of Iran- After that event, Gilan 8i3 not play any 
important role in the political life of Iran. The 
local dynasties ceased to exist, both here and in 
Mazaaderan in the 17th century. 

The economical importance of Mazenderan and 
Gilan is determined by the climatic peculiarities of 
these two districts. The Persian sericulture was 
chiefly concentrated in the Caspian districts, graduallv 
extending from East to West. The silk of Gilan 
became an object of exportation only in the 13th 
century. According to the words of a Russian 
investigator, the wealth of the Gilans was based on 
sericulture, upto the second half of the 19th century. 
In the same way, the wealth of Mazenderan was on 
rice and cotton. Wheat and barley were not culti¬ 
vated in any of these diitricts- In Gilan the culti¬ 
vation of tobacco was introduced for the first time 
in the 19th century, thus giving the population a 
sure benefit. Sericulture has several times undergone 
a crisis on account of a pest among the silkworms- 

The dominions of the Caliphs on the Caspian 
sea as before them those of the Sasanians and, in 
course of time, the dominions of the Muslim dynas- 


* Hist, of Persian Lit. 68. 
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lies of Iran, reached as far as the Derbent-pass* 
The Talish, a people of the same origin as the 
Gilanis, and whose name has, it seems, not been 
mentioned in the middle Ages, live immediately to 
the North of the Gilanis, partly in Persia partly in 
the Lankuran district in Russian territory. The 
ancient Albany was called “ Arran in the Muslim 
period, in course of time, the land between the 
Arab and the Kur was understood as Arran, and in 
the same way, the name of Shirwan was applied 
to^the land between the Kur and the Caspian Sea. 
Several dynasties of rulers of Shirwan or Shirwan 
Shahs are mentioned in history from the pre-Islamic 
period up to the 16th c. These regions, with other 
North*Western regions, which were definitely se. 
parated from Iran and submitted to Russian power, 
only in the 19th century, became Turkish as far 
back as the Middle Ages. The limit of the spread 
of the Turkish language to the South reaches almost 
as far as Qazwin* Edw* Browne, during his first 
journey in 1887, established that the first village, in 
which the Persian language predoininated, was the 
settlement Kirishkin immediately before reaching 
Qazwin. Even in Qstzwin itself, almost all the in¬ 
habitants spoke Turkish ’*^ It must be ndted, as a 


* Particulars about the author and his work are given 
by iiie in the **World of Islam’* 1912, 73—104 iti Russian. 
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general rule, that the Persian literary language while 
successfully supplanting the local Iranian diajects 
and even the independent Iranian languages, like the 
Kurdish, is not successful in its contest with the 
language. In every place, where the Persian speak¬ 
ing population live side by side, with a Turkish 
speaking people, the former begin at first to talk in 
two languages and afterwards forget their native 
tongue.* 

The chief works, regarding the mediaeval 
geography of Persia- based on Arabic sources are 

1. P. Schwarz, Iran in Mittelalter nach den 
Arabischen geographen I. 1896 II 1910. 

( Quellen und Forschungen Zur Erd-und 
Kultur : kunde Bd. Ill) III. 1912. (Quellen 
etc- Bd. VI ) IV. 1921. The four parts 
(the fourth part is inaccessible for me) 
embrace Pars, Kirman, Khuzistan and a 
part of Persian Iraq. E. Herzfeld’s review in 
•‘Der Islam” XII. 131-138.) 

2. W. Barthold- An hlstorico-geographical 
sketch of Iran 1903. M. Hartmann’s review 
in D. L L VI (1903) 407-412). 

3. G. Le Strange. The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate. 1905. (Cambridge Geographi- 


* About it, e. g. “The World of Islam,” L 74. 
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cal Series) M- Y- De GoejVs review in 
D. L. 1905 No. 45 Col. 2798-2800. 
W. Barthold’s review in Zapisski xvii, 
0902-0107. 


The historical literature in the Persian language 
(Along with translations from and imitations of same) 

Re: Islamic Iran, in spite of its political 
importance, in the history* of the ancient world, 
just like pre-Islamic India did not create any his¬ 
torical literature of its own. For all the difference 
of character between the Iranians and the Indians, a 
difference so wide, that it is difficult to think of these two 
nations as being close relatives, who spoke originally 
one and the same language, and lived together in 
ancient times, both these people were in the same 
way indifferent to positive geography and positive 
history, instead of which, they had only myths and 
legends. 

* Information about it, though very incomplete, only 
the MSS. of England, Pags, Vienna, Munich, Constan¬ 
tinople, and Calcutta are taken tnto consideration is collec¬ 
ted by E. G. Browne in the JRAS-I808, 17-37, there 
also a plan of the publication of the whole text in seven 
volumes is proposed independently of the order followed 
in the mss. (cff. also Hist, of Persio, Lit. 74.) 
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The sole historical narrative in the proper 
sense of the word, in the ancient Persian language, 
which has reached us is the Behistun inscription 
of Darius—"a huge monument of 520 lines written 
in three languages/'* Darius had chosen lor his 
inscription, the land situated as one of the chief 
routes which crossed his state between Babylonia and 
Media, somewhat to the East of the present day, 
Kermanshah. The form “ Behistun which is 
found in Arabic geographical literature is an inter¬ 
mediate one between the ancient “ Baghistan ” 
(“land of gods”) and the present “ Bisutun ”, the 
rock with the inscriptions and the bas-reliefs may be 
seen from a great distance, because it is situated at 
a height of 500 metres above a bare plain.f It is not 
known whether the name of that rock took its origin 
from a religious cult which existed there before, or 
whether it was called by that name under the influence 
of the sculptures, which have partly a religious 
chararter. In the inscription, itself, no mountain b 
mentioned* Reference is only made to the district 
Kampada in Greek Karabadene- For some time the 

* Hist, of Persia, Litt, 101. ff. 

t The narrative of Rashid-nd-Pin regarding the vt 
of printing in China had already been published by BfV, 
V. Rosen at that time Collections scientifiques de 1’ In^t, 
des languages Orientals HI, 108. ff. 
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army of Darius was camped there, awaiting his 
arrival from Babylon. 

The Bahistun inscription was discovered (in 
1836) copied and translated by Rawlinson, the last 
and most perfect edition and translation is that of 
King, Thompson and Budge. The sculptures and 
transcriptions of Darius the Great, 1907,* an expe¬ 
dition in order to varify the text was sent in 1904. 
The reading and the copying of the inscription is 
oi> a polished surface of a rock standing almost per¬ 
pendicularly. Weissbachf in the ‘‘Grundriss” thought 
that it would be necessary to ascend towards the 
inscriptions by means of an attached aerostat. The 
king was abls to build a scaffold and to fasten it to 
the rock. The work of the inscription took several 
weeks 

The most important result of the new compari¬ 
son was according to the words of Weissbach and 
Turaev the establishment of the chronology of events, 
ft was proved that the Ancient-Iranian calender 
differed from the Babylonian solely by a different 
designj^fion of the tsoqths. The month ^nd tfje 
dqte are indicated in the inscription, bqt not the 
year. It is said, however, that all the events took 

* JRAS. 1903, 37. 
t Ibid. 29. 
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place in the same year, namely in the year of • his 
accession to the throne, or more correctly, during a 
year an<3 a half-from the 29th September of the 
year 522 to the 10th March 520, * Whilst before 
these events were considered to have taken place 
during the period of six years ending 516. 

Some other inscriptions of Darius, in Persepolis 
and its environs, reached us, which represent an 
important historical source. They contain desider¬ 
atum and teachings of the king, the enumeration 'of 
all peoples conquered by the Persians and repre¬ 
sentatives of these peoples in their national attire 
are exhibited on the bas-reliefs. But, we do not 
find in these inscriptions, as in that of Behistun, 
any narratives about the course of historical events 
with personal and geographical namesj nor do such 
exist in the inscriptions of the Muslim period, which 
were made upon rocks in mountain passes in com- 
memorotion of events, but without any detailed 
narrative about the same, even in the 16th century. 

A Greekt author ( Ktesias, end of the 5th c. 
and beginning of the 6th c. ) declares that he got 
his information regarding the history of the Persians 

* cf. my review in the "World of Islam”, I. 56 ff. 

f Muh. Awfi, Lubabu, I’Albab, ed. by E.G. 
11.345. 
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from the '‘books of the kings/^ He actually quotes 
very often Iranian epic narratives altered after 
his own fashiooi which^^were composed chiefly in 
the Eastern provinces of the State.* Ktesis, 
obviously, did not know that the Dehistun inscription 
was made by Darius and attributed it to the my“ 
thical Assyrian queen Semiramis-t it is, however, 
not certain that the work attributed to Kteslaa 
(preserved in Divdorus) was actually compossd 
by him. Muslim authors had still more fantastic 
conceptions regarding the Behistan inscription 

As in anclent-Persian, so also in Middle 
Persian, (or Pehlavi) we have only one historical 
inscription, in the proper J^sense of the word. This 
inscription may be seen in the district Palkuli§. 

* “Zafar-Nama” by Hamadullah Qazwini, Ms. of 
the British Museum, Or. 2838, Hist, of Pers. Lit. 95 ff. 

f The chronicle by Shams-ud-Din Kashani, Ms. of 
the Bibliothique'Nationale of Paris, No. 1443 Blochet, 
Introd. e‘r historic des Mongols, 94 ff. Shahmshah Namah”, 
or “Chingiz—Nama” by Ahmad Tabrizi, Ms. of the 
British Museum, Or 2780, (Rieu, supplement, p. 13"^) 
“Ghazan-'Nama” by Nur-ud-Din C. Shams-ud-Din 
Muhammad, Ms. belonging to E.G. Browne, (Hist, of Per. 

Lit. 103) 

+ “EiXCellent historical manual” JRAS, 1909, 721, 

§ Hist, of Pers. Lit, 67-93. 
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(literally, '* the foot of the mountaia-pass ”) near 
the former Persian-Turkish frontier, between the 
Persian city Qasr-i-Shirin an<3 the Turkish town 
Sulaimaniyeh, not far from the Kurdlish village Ban- 
Khaylan.* The decipherment of that inscription 
also discovered by Rawlinson, offers great difficulties 
and in an article published in 1921, only the hope 
could be expressed,t that some day, in the futnre 
it would be possible to decipher the inscription and 
to obtain some new information about the events 
narrated in the same, which are closely related to 
the incidents, which took place when the power was 
passing over from the hand of the Arsacids to the 
Sasanids-t The inscription was made not on the 
rock itself, but on the flagstones which form the 
outer coating of a building erected there, probably 
by the same king, in memory of some events. Such 
is the suggestion made indirectly by E. Herzfeld,§ 
as may be seen from the term he uses, viz. 
Denkmalsiurm. The building fell down and the 

* In the edition of Narshakhi (v.s. p. 70) 99-III. 

t J As. X 4, xi, xii, xiii, (! 84p-9) cf. my “Torkeitan”, 
II, 51, where vol. xiil is omitted. 

J cf. my essay “On a Persien Inscription on the 
Wall of the Mosque Manoha at Ani” (in Russian) 1911, 
(Ano-Serfes, No. 5) 20, and earlier Zapisski, xix, 131. 

§ p. 32 ff. of the translation. 
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.flagslones with inscriptions are lying on the ground 
by its Eastern side.* Rawlinson copied some separate 
fragments in 1844, but it was impossible to establish 
, by them the order of the lines. A new more de- 
tailed investigation was necessary, and it was made 
by E. Herzfeld in 1913; but this investigation also 
could not. re-establish completely the text. Herzfeld 
was able only to tell (in 1921) that in that inscrip¬ 
tion the Persians and the Parthians are mentioned 
together ( Pars ut Pafhav ) six times, as the 
Persians, with the Medians in the Behistun ins¬ 
cription, of Eastern Icings there are mentioned the 
Shahs of the Khwariznians, the Kushanas and the 
Sakas, and also rulers of other regions, the names 
of which are more difficult to decipher- It cannot 
be seen from the text who of them is mentioned 
as an enemy, and who was in the quality of an 
ally or a vassal.f 

A considerable number of inscriptions of the 
Persian kings with their names and titles have reach¬ 
ed us. There exist bas-reliefs and other sculptures, 
with their images and also with representations 
\ of certain historical events, amongst them that of 
the Emperor Valerian, being taken into captivity by 

* cf. Ani-Series, No. 5, p. 44. 

■f E.G. Browne (Hist, cf Pers. Lit. 361) does not 
mention it. 
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Shapur I in 2 gO,* but these inscriptions do not 
contain any narratives regarding any historical events, 
as for instance, the strife between Persia and'Rome.f 
It is still more difficult to use as an historical source, 
and to refer to certain epochs, nations and persons, 
the Iranian royal tombs, which bear no inscriptions 
nor sculptures, although there have been attempts to 
give an exact list of these sepulchres and a precise 
answer to the question, which of them must belong 
to the Median epoch.t 

In the Sasanian period, otherwise than in that 
of the Achemenids, historical books must have ex¬ 
isted without any doubt in the royal library, and 
there is no doubt that the translator Sergios, a 
Syrian, who is quoted by the Byzantine historian 
of the 6th century- Agathias was acquainted 

with them- Sergius did not meet with any 

obstacles ' on the part of the Persians- They 

* “Texts relative to the history of Central Afia", 

fasc. I. 1915. 

f cf. my “Turkistan”, II, 55. 

+ To which 1 had to return several times, besides 
the “Texts relative to the history of Central Asia”, see 
also “Zapisski”, xv, Z26, xii, 04, tf, xviii, 0138 ff. 20 ff. 
collected articles of Bar. Rosen’s pupils, 1897, 1, ff. 
“Izvestiya", 1914, 879, ff. 1915, 1965 ff, Olughbek and 
his time, 1918, 113, ff. 159 ff. 
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consi3ere3 that it was merely all the better for the 
glory of their kings, if their history was known by 
the Romans, Agathias gives details only about the 
Sasanian dynasty, but, as pointed out by Noeldeke, 
there is hardly a doubt that the history of Iran of 
the most ancient times was related in the same 
books. From the narratives cf Agathias,* and 
of some Armenian authors, it is possible to draw 
the conclusion that the Persian historical tradition 
had already then the same shape, in which we find 
it hiter in Muslim authors. The name Acheminids 
was altogether forgotten, instead of it, two mythical 
dynasties, the Pishdadians and the Kayanians, were 
created. Pishdad is the surname of the King 
Kushang, who was the first to establish justice on 
earth {pish forward, dad justice,)t who taught the 

* These data have remained unknown to E.G. 
Browne (Hist, of Persi, Litt. 424, ff.) for whom in 1920. 
all the informatfon about Hafiz—i-Abru seems to be limited 
to the data given in the catalogues by Rieu of 1879. and 
1895. Not to speak of works written in Russian, even 
the article on Hafiz-i-Abru in the “Encyclopaedia of 
Islam** has .been altogether neglected by him* In the same 
way also, in the “Grundriss” (II, 576 and 579) both the 

Oxford MSS. co-recognised in the catalogue by E.Sachau 
and H. Ethe are marked as works by “anonymous authors.** 

f In some manuscripts the prefaces and sometimes even 
whole chapters from the two works are joined together. 
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men to erect bullrings, to extract metals from the 
earth, etc- The best-known of his descendants is 
his grandson Jamshid, (properly Jamshid-a royal title 
of the same origin as the word “Shah” from the 
Ancient-Persian khshayalhia)- Awestan—Yima, in 
India, Yama and Afridun in the Awesta-Thraetaona 
in India-Traitana-heroes of the ancient Aryan epics, 
common to the Indians and the Iranians. The name of 
the second dynasty has its origin from the word Kay, 
in Awestan Kavay. Thus are called, in the nrost 
ancient hymns of the Awesta, the rulers, who were 
generally hostile to the Zoroastrian doctrine. The 
prince {kavay) Vishtaspa ( in Greek Hystaspes) 
was an exception because he adopted the new 
doctrine- Vishtaspa (Bishtaps or Gushtaps) in the 
epics also is one of the representatives of that dynasty 
although the word “Kay” is not used with his name, 
as regularly as with the names of his predecessors. The 
word “Kay” is in general, never used when the names 
of his descendants aie mentioned. His grandson 
Bahaman was identified in the Greek tradition with 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus^ ( Greek Makrakheir, 
Pers. Diras-dast) 465-424. After Bahman are 
mentioned his son Darab (Darius) I and the latter’s 
son Darius II, in whose reign the conquest of Persia 
by Alexander took place-the first actual historical 
event known to Pei?ian tradition. The addition of 
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the two Dariuses to the names of the mythical Kaya- 
nian kings is the sole trace of the existence of the 
AchemeniOs in that tradition, The origin of the 
Iranian state-banner, which was taken by the Arabs 
in the battle of Qadisiyya on the Euphrates in 636 
was also •transferred into the mythical ancient times 
and attributed to the mythical person of the black¬ 
smith Kava, which must have obviously existed in 
the Achemenian period, and remained after them 
in the hands of the rulers of their native counry 
Ears, because we see its representation in the picture 
of the battle between Darius and Alexander at 
Tssas (533) and in later times, on Sasanian coins 
of the period, when the Sasanids were still mere 
local rulers of Ears A 

The traditions give very scarce information 
about the proximate predecessors of the Sasanids, 
as rulers of Iran-the Arsacids, nevertheless, some 
traces of the existence of that dynasty can be found. 
The name Arsac is found in the forms Ashk, 
Ashkan, and Ashgan. The dynasty is called the 

* E.G. Browne (4dist. of Pers. Litt, 425) knows 
only MSS. of the first two volumes. He has got in his 
possession an excellent copy of the second volume wriiten 
during the author’s lifetime, in Herat, the place where the 
auther used to live and in the very year of the compo' 
silion of that part of the work (1425). 
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Ashkanians. According to the chronology of the 
Persian tradition, the Ashkanians ruled only 266 
years. That chronological mistake existed already 
in the pre-Islamic sources because in the works 
of Agathias, mention is made of 270 years. 
The information regarding the accession, to the 
throne of the Ashkanians, the succession and the 
duration of the separate reigns are also far from 
being correctly recorded. 

The authenthic history of the Persian people 
with exact chronological information begins oAly 
with the Sasanians period. That information exist¬ 
ed already in the chronicle used by Agathias, through 
Sergius,* The same information was borrowed by 
Muslim authors, from the ‘‘Royal Book’’ (Kuday- 
Namah”) translated into Arabic, the final redaction 
of which took place at the very end of the Sassan- 
ian period. This book was rather an official epic 
than an official history. The epic tra'ditions were 
inserted into exact chronological forms in the same 
way as was done in the Greekf works of the 
Alexandrian scholars. Ascan be seen from quotations 
found in the works of Muslim authors, the number 
of years, months, and even days, which had passed 
from the time of the first mem, upto the end of the 

* See for it, for instance, Rien, Pcrs. Mts, 185 ff. 

t Isk. Manshi, Pers. Lith, ed. II, 251. 
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Sassanian dynasty* was definitely slated even in the 
Awesta.* The history of the Sassanids, which was 
found in this book, had not the character of an 
entirely authenthic chronicle. Faulty information is 
sometimes given, regarding the genealogy of the 
kings. Events of their reign are now and 
then narfated in epic style, with a tendency to 
favour the knightly asistccracy. All the dynasties,t 
the mythical and the historical, are geneologically 
interconnected, in such a way that according to the 
tradition from the most ancient times, there existed 
only one royal family. Even in the Muslim period 
only the ascendants of pre*Islamic kings, were re¬ 
cognised as lawful rulers of Persia- Thus, fantastic 
geneologles were composed in order to transform 
usurpers into lawful kings. 

After the fall of the Iranian State and the 
establishment of Islam, the literary traditions 
of pre-lslamiC:J Iran were chiefly maintained in 
three regions. In the Western part of Fars, where 
in a special establishment, in the so-callect “Castle 
of gypsum'^ traditions about the former kings and 

* About him Gruudriss, II, 357, Rieu, Fers, Ms. 
117 ff. supplement No. 424 Elliot, Hist, of India, 
v.ll5ff. 

•j* R. Garbe, Kaisar Akbar von Indien, 1909, 36. 

I Rieu, Pers. Mss. 92* 
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their collaborators were transmitted from one genera¬ 
tion to the other- In Ispahan,* which became under 
Islam a big city and a centre of the intellectual life 
of Persia) in Khorasan.f where a library of Pehlavi 
manuscripts existed, in Merv which according to 
tradition, were brought there, at the time of the 
{light of the last Sassaaian king Yazdegard III- But 
the greatest care was displayed not so much to pre¬ 
serve integrally the ancient traditions, as to glorify 
the mother-country, and to prove the superiority of 
the conquered Persians over their Arab conquerors. 
That tendency was seen not only in their manner of 
explaining the tradition, but also in its actual com¬ 
position- Those by whom the tradition was trans¬ 
mitted did not stop at telling deliberate falsehoods, 
in order to repersent favourably either the whole of 
their nation or else, under the influence of local 
patriotism, their mother-country in the more restricted 
sense of the word- It was more necessary to con¬ 
vince the ArabsJ of the many cultural merits of the 
Persians, than the Persians themselves. We have 
information about several translations of the Khuday- 

* History of India, iv, 132 ff. 

•{• Mirkhond, Histoire des Smanides, texte persan, 
trad, par, M. Defremery, 247. 

X The text has been published by me in the appen¬ 
dix to the essay on “Ulgh-bek and his time.” 
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Nameh, an3 also about translations of some other 
works, and it seems that no distinction was made 
between an historical work, and an historical novel. 
The history of the Sasanids was the main subject 
of these works. Educated Persians themselves were 
compelled to recognise the presence of many obviously 
fantastical* elements in the traditions of the earlier 
centuries. Neveitheless, these elements were brought 
into relation with similar traditions of other nations 
(for instance Jamshid and Solomon), and thus images 
of a universal history were created, which represent¬ 
ed a collection of all kinds of traditions, biblical 
and those of classical antiquity. Ancient-Arabian and 
Ancient-Persian, amongst which the latter were, of 
course, predominant. 

That work was going on quite naturally not in 
the places where the Persian traditions were actually 
preserved, but^ in the centres ol Muslim cultural life 

and more especially in Baghdad-"^ The historian 
Tabari, a Persian by origin, who wrote, however, 

* This translation is mentioned in an unpublished 
history of Khiva (ms. in the As. Mus. 5900 c. f. 194 c.) 
Some work in that direction seems to have been done in 
the 20th century, as well, cf, the report by A D. Kalmy¬ 
kov in the Proceedings of the Turk. Circle of Lovers ct 
Archaeology, xii, 57. 
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always in Arabic ancl based himself in his writing 
most probably exclusively, on Arabic sources, died 
in Baghdad 923, when he was still engaged in 
composing his vast work in ihe history of the w^orld- 
!n 963, the work of Tabari"^ appeared in Bukhara, 
the capital of the Samanid dynasty, in a most care¬ 
less and often inaccurate translation attributed to the 
Samanid Wazir Abu-Ali-Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
Balami. The work of Balami, or, as he is generally 
called, “The Persian Tabari”! is, nowadays, after 
the edition of the Arabic original, not so much of 
interest, as an historical source, but rather as a 
literary document The translator, while mostly 
abridging the original, introduced in it, at the same 
time, other narratives, chiefly of a legendary character, 
quoting Persian^ written sources- Now and then, he 
gives some additional explanations meant for the 
readers of the translation. Thus in the story of Moses, 

* The tact that Khwand-Amir was not the son, as 
it was supposed before, but the grandson of Mir-Khwand, 
has been pointed out by Rieu, Pers. Mss. 96. 

f In the History of India, iv, 144* the work by 
Khwand-Amir is mentioned as “a most able compendium 
of Asiatic history”. 

I V. Grigariev, A History of the Mongols from 
the earliest times up to Tamerlan, (in Russian). Transl. 
from Persian. St. Petersburg, 1834. 
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he a33s that the Nile* 3iviae3 the capital of Egypt 
into two parts in the same way as the capital of the 
SamaniJs is divided by the Bu’chara canal, but that 
the Nile is ten times wider and deeper than that 
canal- An exhaustive analysis of the Persian 
Tabari as literary document is as yet unattainable. 
The work is accessible in its French translation by 
Zotenberg, but no critical edition of it exists as yet- 
There are some Oriental editions. Thus in India, 
besides the earlier Lucknow edition, which is men- 
tioned by Rieu, there was published another in 
Cawnpore (l896). When comparing, for instance, 
Zotenberg’sf translation, with rhe Cawnpore edition, 
one sees that the most characteristic passage of the 
translation, viz, the comparison of the Nile with 
the Bukhara canal, is omitted in the Cawnpore 
edition, on the other hand in the passage intercalated, 
by the Persian^; translator, regarding a taxation reform 
supposed to have been introduced by King Qutad 

* cf. mentions of these lithographs in icy ''essay on 
Ulugh-bok and his time”, Index, under the word “Kh.va- 
lid-Amir'b 157, and 160, 

t Viaggi di Pietro della Valle il Pellegrino, 11, 
183, quotations from the same work ibid. 262, 263 and 
33, About P. della Valle and his travels see my work 

“A History of Oriental Studies” (in Russian) 1911, 
102 ff. 


+ 

+ 


Rieu, Pers, Mss. 104, 
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(488-531) Zotenberg’s* translation omits the worOs 
of the Persian translator, which can be found in the 
Cawnpore edition, to the effect that the above nar¬ 
rative was found by him in Persian historical chro¬ 
nicles. In Zotenberg’s translation, as well as in 
many of the existing manuscripts, a more or less 
detailed narrative is given down to the time of the 
death of Caliphf Mutasim (842), Events, which 
took place up to the death of Mutarz (869) are 
briefly recorded in two pages. The Cawnpore 
edition, as well as two MSS. in the British Museum, 
contain an enumeration of Caliphs up to the death 
of al-Mustashir (1118) wherein the unknown conti- 
nuator (?) states he enumerates the Caliphs up to his 
own days and leaves to his descendants to add the 
name of their Caliphs and Sultans.J In the oldest 
MSS. of the work in the British Museum, the 
Persian translator says that in the original, the nar¬ 
rative was brought as far as the yeai* 294 (909) and 

* Amongst them the “Tarikh-i:Haydari” by Haydar 
Razi deserves a special mention on account of the author's 
comparatively wide outlook and the abundance of material. 
About it cf. more especially the Berlin catalogue by 
Pertsin (Verzichniss) No. 418, and my article "Haidar- 
Razi" in the E.l. II, 231. 

t About it, “Izvestiya”. 1919. 927. ff. 

t Rieu Pers. Mss, 192, 
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that 3eath stole upon Tabari* just when he was narrat¬ 
ing events of that year- This passage cannot be foun3 
either in Zotenberg's translation, or in the Cawn- 
pore edition- The existing versions! differ exceeding¬ 
ly one from another, both as regards the scope of 
their expositions, and the way in which the material 
is divided into books.! This fact is mentioned in 
Zotenberg’s translation, but no details are given- 
The absence of a critical edition of the Persian 
Tabari was noted as ear!y as 1895, as being on of 
the most serious gaps in the field of research- This 
gap has not been filled upto this lime. 

Still less investigated is the course of the 
development of Persian historiography from the time 
of the ^‘Persian Tabari’’ to the words of the author 
of the article on Persian literature in the “Grundriss”, 
as numerous as the sands of the sea- In the 

* Rieu, Supplement, Nos, 68-69» About other 
works on the history of the Qajar dynasty see “Grundriss'b 

11, 604, 

! About translations of work on the history of 

Napolean I, see Comte. A. de, Gobineau, Fraisans on 
Asie, 160. 

•> 

"I Information about him and a full list of his works 
are found in an article by V. Zhukovsky in the “Zapi- 
sskP, X, \84,~191. An unfavourable rr.ention about 
Muhammad Husan is found in E,G. Browne, The Persian 
Revolution, 1910, 405. 
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“Grundriss”"^" itself, the chapter on the historical 
literature is very short and compiled in such a 
careless manner that Arabic authors are represente3 
there as successors to Balaml. whose works are in 
reality, a sequel to the Arabic original. The three 
volumes of the “ Literary History of Persia'', by 
E3w. G. Browne,t contain only one chapter specially 
consecrated to historical literature, treating of the 
historians of the Mongolian period (13th to 17th 
century), which is the golden age of Persian historio¬ 
graphy. Information about other historians is scat¬ 
tered all over the work, and no more than ten lines 
are consecrated to Balami- The eight volumes of 
the ‘"History of India^b as it is narrated by its own 
historians give a great deal of information, regard¬ 
ing Persian historical literature. It was Sir H. W. 
Elliot, who began this work and after his death Y, 
Dawson, published his posihumous papers, which 
constitute a collection of fragments, relative to the 
history of India, chiefly culled from Persian works, 
translated into English with introductory articles, 
dealing with individual historians and their works. 

* Zapisski, x, 189, note, 4, 

f A translation of the geographical part has been 
published by Le Strange in the JRASI 19i2, (1-30, 
311-339, 865-889) and separately in the “Asiatic 
Monographs” vol. xiv. 
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As regar(3s the history of Persia Itself, such a com- 
pendium (?) does not exist and it would be more 
difficult to compile it on account of the far greater 
amount of material available. In order to obtain 
more detailed information about Persian historical 
works, it is necessary to have recourse to the catalo- 
gues of great European libraries, of which the first 
place will probably always belong to the catalogue"^ of 
the British Museum/’f compiled by Ch* Rieu, though 
at the present time, there is need of a new edition, 
on account of tlie extensive additions, Loth to the 
collections of the British Museum and to many 
other Libraries quoted in Rieu’sij! catalogue. In 
Russian some Information regarding Persian h'slorio- 
graphy can be found in the “ History of Persia, its 
literature and its der\isht heosophy ” by A. Krlmsky§ 
bwhich has been several limes re-edited) namely, 
in its chapter on the Sources and books of 
Reference’’ ^V-L.) and more especiall} , in the chap- 

* cf. also Grundriss, 11, 362, where the existence 
of an autograph by the author in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford is mentioned, 

t Articles "‘Afghantstan” and ‘Ahmed Shah” EL 
I. 133, and 216. 

t Oskar Mann in ZDMG, LII, 109 ff. 

§ The name of the author is quoted by O, Manu 
(ibid. 113) differently from the EL 
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ter “ Historiography ”* (V.III) which deals with 
the historians from the 13th to the 16th centuries. 

Tabar’s work remains for scholars now the chief 
source of historical information, regarding the pre- 
Islamic period, and the first centuries of Islam. The 
patriotic tendencies of the Persians could not be 
entirely satisfied w ith ii, for the simple reason that 
the Arabs and Islam occupy a greater place in it 
than the Persians and their culture. In the Cawn* 
pore edition, Balami’sf work is divided into four 
volumes, only ^ one of which is consecrated to 
Muhammad and the Caliphs, viz., the fourth volume, 
but it is more voluminous than the other three taken 
together. The Persians needed a work about their 
ancient times in their own tongue. Such w^ork was 
compiled for the viceroy of Khorasan, Abu Mansur- 
Muhammed ibn-Abd-ar-Razzaq (960-962), a contem¬ 
porary of Balami. Here also, as in the case of the 
work of Balami, the compilation was not based upon 
authentic collections of Iranian^: traditions; but on 
Arabic translations and adaptations of the same. In 
the same 10th century, that work was turned into 
verse, first by a native of Pulkh,§ the poet Daqiqi, 

♦ ZDMG, Vll, 99 ff. 
t El, I. 65. 

: “Zapisski”, XV, 257. 

§ Ibid. 183. 
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and further by a native of Tus (near the present 
Mesh*e3), Firdausi- Instea3 of the term, “Khuday- 
Nameh’h* in the Islamic period (when the word 
“Khuday’’ had already lost its original meaning of 
“king’’ and preserved only the meaning “god”) the 
term, “Shah-Nameh” became current. The verse of 
Firdausi and even of Daqiqi, shows that a fully 
elaborated epic style, already existed in their time, 
which means that they must have had predecessors,t 
but the work of Firdausi, ‘ the national epic which 
in such a form does not exist among any other 
nations” had supplanted all other attempts in that 
direction. According to Edw- Browne’s words, it 
remains still “the chief source, whence the Persians 
derive their ideas as to the ancient history of their 
nation.’’): Even in the words attributed to Mahmud 
of Ghazna (998-1030) addressed to his enemy, the 
Bawaihid Majd-ud-Dowlah (997-1029) the Shah 

Ibib, 

i* About it A.N. Sameilovitch; Zapisski, XVII, 074 
ff. Ibid about the French translation by Pavet ce Cour- 
tiolle (1871) also done from the Russian edition. 

§ That translation was made from the Persian 
translation by Abdu-r-Rahim, cf. also Elliot, Hist, of 
India, IV, 218, where it is said about the Memoirs of 
Babur that they are iu no way inferior to the memoirs of 

Henophon and only in some degree inferior to the Me¬ 
moirs by Julius Caesar. 
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Nameh as '"the history of the Persians” is place(3 
by the si3e of Tabari’s work, which is called “the 
history of the Muslims”. Similar Persian epic poems 
which imitated the epic of Firdausi were composed in 
later times for the glorification of Muslim rulers, 
not only those of Persia upto Fath-Ali-Shah 
(1797-1834): but elso those of Turkestan upto Khu- 
dayar-Khan of Kokand, whose accession to the 
throne for the first time took place in the year 1845 
and who was dethroned in 1875. 

The epic of Firdausi was brought up to the con¬ 
quest of Persia by the Arabs. Both Balami and 
Firdausi took no interest in the Muslim dynasties, which 
appeared in Khorasan from the 9th century, 
and who boasted of their descent from the ancient 
Persian kings.* A special work dealing with the 
history of the rulers of Khorasan already existed at 
that time, but only in Arabic. The Arabic language was 
used by Persiant historians, not only in their works on 
universal history, but also for the compilation of local 
histories.!: When there appeared historical works in 
Persian, dealing with the history of individual cities 

* Zapisski, xv, 176-187. 
t ZDMG, XXXIII, 235 ff. 

I More especially in his essay on Bukhara and 
Khiva coins (Preoeedings of the Oriental Section of the 
Russian Archaeological Society, iv. 328 ff.) 
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etc-, their authors were ^epsn^ent on their prede¬ 
cessor, who wrote in Arabic, in the same way as 
the authors of Uni/ersal'*^ histories- 

The most ancient original historical work in 
Persian, which reached us, is that of Gardizi, 
compiled in the middle of the I 1th century. It is 
preserved in the manucriptsf o^ which one is a 
copy of the other. The work of Gardizi is not 
yet published.i To the p e-Islamic history and to 
that of the Caliphs, Gardizi^ adjoins the history of 
Khorasan upto his contemporary dynasty of Ghazna, 
which he brings as far as the year 1041, for the 
description of events up to 95.5, he bases himself 
on the Arabic work of as-Sallami $ To the pure- 

* Y. Senkovski, Supplement a Tbistoire generale 
des Huns, etc. 1824. 

t About certain events in Bukhara, Kohand, and 
Kashgharia, Memoirs by Mirza SKams-Bukhari, 1861 
(Learned Memoranda of the University of Kazan.) 

I Histoire de TAsie Cenlrale par Abdul-Kaiim 
Boukhary, 1876. 

§ About it also Zapisski, xv, 216, and 257. 

$ Grundriss, II, 362,^A fragment from that volume 
has been published by me (text and transl.) in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Russian Geographical Society, Section of 
Ethnography, xxxiv, (G N. Potanian Memorial Vol. 1909) 

293-308. 
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ly historical pari of the work of Gardizi are added 
chapters of historic-geographical contents, devoted 
to India and to the country of the Turks* (in 
Central Asia)* In these chapters, he is also entirely 
dependent on Arabicf sources, and quite often 
translates the Arabic text incorrectly. Nevertheless,t 
his work isvery important for us, particularly because 
several of his Arabic sources are lost. The same 
is to be said with regard to an ealier anonymous 
geographical work in Persian,§ compiled in 982-3 
also on the territory of the present Afghanistan.§ 

The 1 llh century can be considered to have 
been in every wa/ the golden age of Persian* 
literature. We are, therefore, comparatively well 
acquainted with the history ol the first rulers 
of the dynasty of Ghaznah t A contemporary 

* Zapisski, xv, 232* tf. 

•f Ibid, xxii, 306. 

X Ibid, xxiii, 255, ff. ibid, oontents of the whole work. 

§ Another work by Abul-Ghazi, “The Genealogical 
Tree of the Tnrkemans” (Shajara-i-Taraima) ha* been 
translated by A.G, Fumansky (Askhabed, 1897) About 
the Mss. of the original see A.N. Samellovitch in the 
Zapisski, xviii, 0161. 

$ Edited by Desmaisons, text 72, transl. 78. 

* Zapisski, xv, 229-232. 
t Ibid, xxii, 320. 
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of Sultao Mahmud. his court historian, 
UtW, wrote in Arabic, and, moreover, in an 
extremely refined style. His work was translated 
into Persian, only in the 13th century, and 
that translation was made in Western Persia at 
a time, when a tendency in favour of the rhetorical 
style became prevalent in Persian histriography. It 
was further translated from Persian into English. 
Utbi’sl: work, both in the original and its Persian 
translation, was very popular. Many historians, both 
Arabs and Perians, made use of it, and very often, 
in such a way that they copied it to the letter. 
The Persian historians of the 11th century used to 
write in a quite different style, almost approaching 
the everyday colloquial- Thus wrote besides Gar- 
dizi§ also Abu-l-Fazal-Bayhaqi, who compiled the 
history of the Ghaznavids from 1018- Only a part 
of^that^work has reached us, namely the one devot¬ 
ed to the reign of Sultan Masud. 1033-1041. 
This” part corresponds to the volumes from 6 to 10, 
the total number of the volumes being thirty, where 

t Edited by Desmaisons, text 37, translation 36. 

§ The article (in Russian) "Events preeeeding the 
expedition to Khiva in 1373, according to the narrative 
by Khiva historian” (Kauffman Series, 1910, 1-19) "A 
Contribution to the history of the irrigation in Turkestan” 
(in Russian) 1914. 
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from we may cooclu^e that the author'had brought 
his work almost up to the day of his death, which 
took place in 1077 (the part that has reached us 
was written between 1058 and 1059). This shows 
that the narrative is extremely detailed- Bayhaqi’s 
work does not represent an historical work in the 
proper sense of the word, but merely the author’s 
notes, regarding events, which took place in his days. 
As an officer of the state-chancellery, he was able 
to give exact information with regard to the doings 
of the Sultans and the chief government officials- In 
that respect, his work is a living image of his 
epoch- No complete copy of his work was in 
existence, even as far- back as the 12th century. 
Mention of the first volumes missing, is found even 
in the works of an author of the 15th century. No 
quotations from the last 20 volumes have been 
encountered up to the present. Neither a critical 
edition nor a translation of Bayhaqi’s work exists. 
Thete is a rather detailed summary of its contents 
in French- 

Bayhaqi quotes in only one passage a written 
source, namely the autographical notes of the promi¬ 
nent scholar Abu Rayhan at Biruni, regarding certain 
events in Khawarizm- Al-Biruni’s book bore the 
title: “ Famous people of Hazwirizm Bayhaqi 
borrowed thence a narrative about an encounter 
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between Mahmu3 of Ghazna aa3 Mamun, the ruler 
of Khazwarizm, which en^ed in Mamun being killed 
in March 1017, and in the occupation of Khawarizmt 
by Mahmud- One cannot see from Bayhazi^s text, 
whether the work of ahBiruni was written in 
Arabic or in Persian- In general al-Biruni’s works 
are written in Arabic- There are moreover, amongst 
them translations from Persian and from Sanskrit. 
The name of the book on the history of Khawarizm 
is not contained in the list of his works before 1041 
compiled by al-Biruni himself, but it is mentioned 
under a somewhat altered title in the life of Biruni 
in the biographical dictionary Jby Yaqut. Another 
historical work of al-Biruni is also mentioned, there 
bearing the title: *‘The history of Sultan Mahmud's 
rule and records about his father-’' 

The work of Mahmud Varraq, who was an 
intimate friend of Bayhaqi>§ was probably compiled in 
Persian and it must have been devoted in all probalility 

+ Collections scientifiques de I’lnstitut des affaires 
etrangeres, vii, Manuscrits, Tures, 1 197, 1 54 ff. 

§ Tarikh-i:Shahrukhi, the work of Mullah Niyazi, 
Md. etc. edited by N.N. Pantusev Kazan 1885. Abstracts 
from this work have been quoted by me in the “Turkcs- 
tanskiya Vedomosti” 1898 (the article “A native on the 
Russian conquest** Nos, 13, 14, 37, and 40) and in the 
Zapisski xi, 105-114. 
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to universal history,§ as it was said to have 
embraced the history of ^^several thousand years . 
Mahmud Varraq§ brought his work down to the 
year 409 of the Hijra (1018-9 A. D.) chiefly 
because Bayhaqi’s work begins with that year* 
Mahmud^s work was compiled in 450 A* H. (1058 
A* D.) Bayhaqi quotes Mahmud Varraq in the 
narrative about events of the 9th century, and calls 
him a reliable historian. Nevertheless, that work 
was obviously lost quite early as it is afterwards 
nowhere mentioned. 

In the same 1 Ith century, Khorasan was conquer¬ 
ed by a Turkoman! tHbe, at the head of which stood 
the dynasty of the Selujuqs. The conquerors pro¬ 
ceeded immediately towards the West and reduced 

§ Zapisski, xv, 272, ff. xxii, 303-320, Proceedings 
of the Circle of Lovers of Archaeolegy, x\1ii, (on the 
cover xvii,) 31 ff, etc. 

$ Af obviously, supposed by J. Resen (ZDMG, 
LXXVl, 104, Schen sein Sehn und Nachfolger Humayun 
bediente sich zum gleichen Zweck des Persischen) cf. 
Hist, of India, V, 116 ff. Grunciriss, 11, 357. 

I Reviewed by W. Barthold in the Zapisski, X, 
215-226. Regarding the author and his work see also 
Hist, of India, v, 127 ff. Ricu, Pers. Man 164 ff. El, 
11, 232. 
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verx soon all Muslim* Asia, from the confines of 
China to the Me3iterranian. In the West, the 
success of the Byzantians,§ who had, again, resumed 
their aggression on Islam, were not only stopped by 
them, but they definitely annexed Asia Minor to the 
Muslim world—an object for which the Caliphst 
had been struggling in vain. The extension to the 
West of the Seljuq empire resulted in the spread 
of the influence of Eastern Iranian culture. The 
most characteristic phenomenon of that epoch is the 
gradual introduction in Mesopotamia,$ Syria, Egypt 
and Northern Africa of the madrassah, i. e. a 
superior theological school of a type established in 
Eastern Iran. Terms of Persian origin, used even by 

* Zapisski, XXII, 313-319, Photoes from the corr¬ 
esponding Mss. are preserved in the Asiatic Museum of 
the Academy. 

§ Tarikh-i-Amaniyah, edited by Pantusev, 1905, cf. 
my review in the Zapisski, xvii, 0188-0195. 

+ Zapisski, xv, 236-254, xxii, 319. The Chinese 
or Eastern Turkestan by V.V. Grigoriev, ii^ 355, ff. 
Collections scienlifiques, etc. viii, 1 56 ff. Mitt, des 
Seminars fur or, Spracjaen, vii, Westas. Stud. 18. ff. 
M. Hartmann, Der Islamischen Orient, I. Heft. 6-10-1905, 

$ Information about it besides the above n^ntianed 
E.G. Browne’s Series, p. 72 Grundriss, 11, 214, ff. 364 
ff. Mitt, des Seminars, etc. Vii, Westas. Stud. 87 ff. Za¬ 
pisski, XV, 205 ff. 212 ff. xix, 0198, ff, xxii. 252 ff. etc. 
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historians, who wrote in in Arabic, begin to per¬ 
meate the state terminology, besides the Khurosani§ 
term, “Khwajah” in the sense ol “officer”, mention¬ 
ed by me in another passage. There is an account 
given by the historian Abu-Shuja the continuator of 
Ibn-Miskarwayh, regarding the establishment under 
the “Turkish power ”, i. e- the Seljuqs of the office 
of an “amir of justice” (amir-i-dad), whose duty it 
was to receive complaints. 

The progress of Persian histriography was 
accordingly furthered by these events. Formerly, 
under the rule of the Iranian Buwayhids, in Western 
Persia, historians wrote obviously solely in Arabic. 
Now, already in the 11th century, a Persian 
minister composed for his Turkish king, who lived 
chiefly in Western Persia, a treatise on the art of 
government. The theoretical thesis, of which are 
illustrated by historical accounts, not always authentic, 
it is true. That work is accessible in a Elnropean 
edition, though a not sufficiently critical one, and in 
a French translation, which is <ilso far from being 
free from mistakes. In a supplementary volume, 
the editor mentions many other historical and geo¬ 
graphical texts (without translation) referring to the 

§ About him see besides Zapisski xvii, p. xxiii, 

XXV, 408. 
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same epoch, Siasset Nameh.* Traite de govente. 
ment compose pour le Sultan Melik Chah par 
le vazir Nizam-ol Moulk, Texfe persan edite 
par Ch, Schejer^ 1S91, Traduction 1893, 
Supplement 1897. 

The use of the Persian language in the histori¬ 
cal literature of Western Persia at that epoch was 
still not firmly establishecl. The noters of the minis¬ 
ter Anushirwan C, Khali^t al-Khashani, composed 
in Persian in the 12th century, which embraced 
events from 1072 to 1134, have reached us only in 
the work of another historian, also a Persian by 
birth, but who wrote in Arabic, yiz. “Imadu-d-din 
lafahani”^. In Eastern Iran instances of translation 
from Persian into Arabic are more frequent- It 
happens very often, besides, that a work written 
first in Arabic is known to us, only in its Persian 
translation, generally in an abridged form.° The 

* The Muslim world in Russian 50-66, regarding 
the object in view, see also. p. 92 

§ Agathias, iv. eg. 

t The Christain East in Russian I. 76 ff 

S Otto cf. Freisingon* "Persarum at Medorum reges 
fratrei, Samiardos dictos" The text is queted by F. Zar- 
ncke, Der Priesler Johannes, I, 21, from Mon Germ, 
hilt. Script. XX, 266. 

° Lit. History of Persia. I; 42. ff. 
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works regarding the history of^ Iranian cities were 
written originally in Arabic^ on account of their 
contents, being more of a theological than of an 
historical character. Amongst them, the most pre¬ 
cious material is found in the work of Narshakhi 
on the history of Bukhara composed in 332 (943-4) 
and translated into Persian only in 522 (1028-9), 
when, according to the translator’s words, “ the 
people were mostly disinclined to read Arabic books”. 
The version which has reached us, and is accessible 
both in a Persian* edition and in a Russian trans¬ 
lation is still more abridged and belongs to the first 
half of the 13th century (the last event mentioned in 
it is the conquest of Bukhara§ by Chinglz-Khan in 
1220), but this version comes domn us also only in 
later manuscripts, though there is besides reason to 
suppose that a more complete text of the work of 
Narshakhi was still in existence as recently as in the 
16th century. A history of Samargand,$ originally 
composed in the 12th century in Arabic, by the 
theologian, Abu-Hafa Omar Nasafi,^ and which 

* The literature of travels has been most detailedly 
examined by Ch. Schefer in his introduction to his edi¬ 
tion of Raphael du Mans work-Etat de la Perse on 
1 660 Paris 1 890. 

§ Bibliothique Orientale s v. Esfahan. 

$ Ibid, s.v. Khosrou. 

^ Ibid, s.v. Ismael. 
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has reaceed us also in an abridged Persian transla¬ 
tion,* and has been partly translated into Russian,* 
is still more disfigured by later additions, and con¬ 
tains less exact information- 

Towards the beginning of the 13th century, 
historical works in Persian were written in all the 
countries, which were under the influence of Persian 
culture (for instance in architecturef) from India to 
Asia Minor- More or less, at the same time, in 
the first year of the 13th century, the historical 
works of Hasan NizamiJ were compiled for a ruler 
of Delhi and by Muhammad Ravandi, for a Sultan 
of Asia Minor- The last work was translated into 
Turkish in the 15th century- The greatest part of 
that literature is lost, and we are acquainted merely 
with the titles. It is hardly necessary to enumerate 
here all these titles- It has been, besides partly 
done in my book, Turkistan at the time of the 
Mongol Invasion ”• During these last years, several 
manuscripts have been found of works, which had 
been regarded as lost- Some new details came to 
light with regard to some other works. Thus it 

* The titles of European works of the 1 £th century 
on Nadir Shah are quoted in the Grundriss vol. ii 592- 

t E.G. Browne, Litt, Hist, of Persia, II, 46 ff. 

J About it see Browne ep. cit, 49-59. 
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has been establisbeJ that the monograph about the 
city of Isfahan, which was written in the 1 llh century, 
by Mufazzal Mafarrukhi, and which was known 
before only in a Persi m translation is preserved also 
in its Arabic original. Moreover, in several copies- 
In 1912, a copy of the work of Fakhrn d-Din* 
Marvarrudi, compiled early in the 13th century and 
considered lost, was purchased by a private person- 
It had been, besides, always mentioned as a “poetical 
chronicle ’’-f It proved to be in reality in collection 
of genealogies, and it is moreover written in prose- 
There are, however, cases, when a work once dis¬ 
covered becomes again lost. The publisher of 
Ravandi’sJ work established the fact that the “Seljuq 
Namah ” of Zahirud-d-Din Nishapuri compiled under 
the last Seljucid Sultan of Persia Taghrul (1177- 
1 194) was the sole written source of that author. 
It is quite probable that this work existed as a 
manucript of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, 
No- 138, described in its time in Morley’s catalogue 
(1854), but now it is to be considered lost, accord¬ 
ing to the information received by me from the library 
of that Society- 

* E. Burneuf, Commentaire sur !e Yaena, p. ii. 

t Grundriss, ii, 41, 

t For the contents see the Grondriss, ii, 18. 
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Among the works of universal'*^ history> com- 
pile(5 in the 12th century, we may mention an 
anonymous work, entitled “ A collection of chronicles 
and stories Mujmilic^tUawarikhnama-Lqisas)\ 
written in 1126 ; and preserved in an only manus¬ 
cript (1410 A. D.) At the end of it, an account of 
an event which took place in the year 1153 is 
added. The interest of this work for European 
investigators lies in the data derived from Arabic 
sources, it gives on the Persian^ epic the chapters 
on India and on the Turkish nations offer also a 
certain interest. The history of Muslim Persia is 
given in a very brief form^ 

The last consideration holds good in genera! 
with regard to the Persian historical literature of the 
pre-Mongolian period- The work by Abu-l-Fazl 
Bayhaql§ is probably the only exception. It would 
be quite impossible to compile a history of Persia 

* Ostir Kultur, 169. 

t Ibid, 177, “ich beginne mil dem Gathas*' dem 
einzigen Feil des Awesta, der, so recht, eigentlich aus der 
Gegenwart schpoft und die gegenwartigen Verhaltnisse 
Schildert. * 

X For the names of the scholars representing the 
different points of view, see Grundriss ii, 43. 

§ Ibid, ii, 37, 410, and 622. The Words of Edw. 
Meyer (Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, II, 71 
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of the pre-Mongolian’^ period from Persian works, 
without having recourse to Arabic sources. Equally 
brief and inaccurate is the information, both as 
regards the history of the earlier dynasties and the 
history of culture,—as for instance, the biographical 
informationf regarding literary and religious authors. 
Several works, belonging to that domain, constitute, 
the contents of fhe five volumes of the series. ‘‘The 
Persian historicalj texts published in England, 
from 1901 to 1907, and which, as far as I know, 
have no sequel. 

The Persian historical literature look on a 
quite different character from the 13th century on¬ 
ward. Besides, the events, which took place during 

note 1.) regarding the ‘‘Unbegriefichkeiten, die sich auf 
diesen Gcbiet besonders stark, und verhangnissvoll, geltend 
gemacht haben fully well express the state of things 
with regard to that question. 

* For it see E.G. Browne, Lit. Hist. 11, 55. 

t Sir J. Malcolm, History of persia, 1815, cf. for 
instance the approximation of Kay-Qubad and Deiokes, 

I, 215 & 247. 

J Grundriss, II, 66-71,' Lit. Hist. 1, 59-64, in 
Russian, B. Turaev, “History of the ancient East”, 1, 34 
ff. V.P. Buzeskul, “New Discoveries of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century in the domain of the history 
of the ancient world, 1923,1, 115-119. 
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the reign of Masu j the Gazaavl3, the campai 'ns of 
Chingizkhan are most probably the first event in 
Muslim history, of which detailed accounts in Persian 
have reached us. In the same year (1260) were 
compiled in India the Universal history of Minhaju- 
d-Din Yuzjani known under the title of “ Nasirs 
Tables ” *(Tabaqat-i-Nasiri). The work is dedicated 
to the Sultan of Delhi, Nasiru d-Din Mahmud Shah 
(1246-1275), and in Western Persia, or in Baghdad 
the History of the Mongol invasion by A!a-ud-Din 
Ata-Malik Yuwayni. The former has been published 
and translated only in part- The part, translated 
into English, is moreover considerably larger than 
that which has been published*. That work gives 
as little information, regarding the dynasties of Mus¬ 
lim Persia, as other similar works. More detailed 
information is always given about the history of the 
country, of which the author is a native (Ghur, in 
Afghanistan)-.Still more details are given about the 
Mongol conquests, especially in Afghanistan. The 
Taharkat-i-Nasiri translated by Raverty, London 
1881. 

Yuwayni, who was in the service of the Mon¬ 
golian conquerors of Persia, devoted his work 
especially to the history of the Mongols. The first 
volume contains the history of Chingiz-Khan, his two 
first successors, and a brief account of the States, 
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which were under the rule of his two eldest sons. 
The second volume, the history of the Kharizm-Shahs, 
upto the conquest of the Eastern part of Iran, by 
the Mongols and Mongolian rulers. The third 
volume-the history of the events, after the year 
1251, and the history of the conquest by the Mongols 
in 1256 of the Ismaili State; in certain manuscripts, 
a chapter is added on the conquest of Baghdad 
(1258) by the Mongols, which, as it is supposed, 
was compiled by the astronomer, Nasiru-d-Din 
Tusi* (who died in 1274, sometime before Yuwa- 
yDi).t In spite of all the criticism to which 
Yuwayni has been subjected, on the part of the 
European investigators, on account of his most 
florid style and his flattery,! as regards the Mongo¬ 
lian conquerors, his work, by the completeness, and 
preciseness, of its information, was certainly superior 
to the earlier works of Persian historians. It is an 
indispensable source, uniivalled for the study of the 
Mongol§ conquests. We know only from Yuwayni's 

* B.A. Turaev, aHistory of the Ancient East, ii, 

210, For the former opinion, see, for instance, Justi, Ge- 
schichte der Orientalischen Volkerim Altertum (1884) 396. 

f About other excavations at Suza, see the above- 

mentioned Dieulafey and in general all literature previous 
to 1893, Grundriss, II, 457. 

I History of the Ancient East, I, 52. 

§ ZDMG, XXXIX, 331-351. 
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work about the activities of certain Mongolian 
detachments. 

Amongst others, Edw- G- Browne* wrote 
about the injustice of the attacks on Yuwayni and 
on the necessity of the publication of his work, and 
devoted tp Yuwayni, besides several pages of his 
“Literary history of Persia”, a special article and 
expressed at that time, his intention of including 
Yuwayni’s work in the series of “Persian historical 
texts”, which was being published by him. That 
plan did not materialise, but, at a later date, Yu¬ 
wayni’s work, found a place in another series, viz. 
the E.G-W. Gibb Memorial. Series, voh XVI. 
The Editorf (a learned Persian, Mirza Muhamad 
Qazwini) collected with cue attention in the preface 
(the English translation of the same has been made 
by Edw. G- Browne)!: the available information, 
about the author and his work, collated carefully 
different manuscripts, but did not possess the nece¬ 
ssary erudition for establishing the correct spellings§ 
of proper names, especially Mongolism, and thus, in 
that respect his work cannot satisfy the demands of 

* Aufsatze—Zur persisthen Geschichte. 

■f Augsatze, vi, “Mich haben ebed meine orientali- 
schen Studion immer mehr znm Griechenfreunde gemacht. 
: ZDMG, 43. (18S9) 550-554. 

§ "Wilder Eroberer” (Aufsatze, 20). 
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a ^‘critical edition*’^ No translation of Yuwayni^s 
work, not even an abridged one, has so far appeared- 
Only separate chapters of it have been translated. 

Yuwayni's continuator was the historian* Wassy 
in the 14th century, who began his work in the 
spring of 1300, finished the first four paits, and 
presented them to the Sultan in 1312, and later 
on, in 1328, annexed to them a fifth part. His 
work is brought down to the year 1319.t Wassafs 
work has a still more rhetorical style than that of 
Yuwayni and the use of it is in consequence 
extremely wearisome for a European reader- At 
the same time, however it contains a great deal of 
interesting information, based on facts. According 
to Edw. G. Browne'st remark (put somewhat in- 

* Aufsatze, 34 ff. 

f Recently the opinion of Edw. Meyer was repeated 
with some exaggerations by M.L Restevzev (Hellenism) 
and Iranism in the south of Russia, 1918, p 41) who 
ascribed to Darius the intention “to cross with two armies 
the Black Sea Coast, from East to West and to return, 
if successful, across, the Caucaus.” No source contains, 
unless I an very much mistaken, any allusion to such an 
such an intention the part of Darias. 

X Frois ans on Asie, 1859 (2nd edition, 1905) Los 
Religion et les Philesophiesdanr TAsie Centrale 1865) 
(3rd edition) 1900, Espetially unsuccessful in the last 
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genuously), “we shoul<3 have more willingly forgiven 
the author were his work less available as an 
original source for the period, to which it is devoted 
but in fact, it is as important as unreadable.’'* A 
complete lithographlcal edition of Wassaf’s work was 
published* in Bombay (1853) but only the first part 
has appeared in a European edition, and translation 
Hammer-Ptirgstall^ GeschiiCy Wassaf Wien 
1856. 

For the fitth part of his work, Wassaf was able 
to use “the collection of Annals” (Yarni-ut-Tawarikh 
of Rashid-ud-Din, which is the last word in Persian 
historiography. A medical man by profession, Rashidu- 
d-Din, in his 60th year, became the historian of 
the Mongolian ruler of Persia Ghazan-Khan 
(1295-1304), in his 70lh, he became the theologian 
of his brother, an<3 successor, the Sultan Uljajtu 
(1304-1316).. At the same time, he was actually at 
the head of the Mongolianf administration in Persia- 
During the rule of the next, Sultan Abu:Said, he 
was charged with having poisoned Uljaytu, and 
executed in 1318. Ghazan-Khan entrusted him with 
the compilation of the history of the Mongols, 

Work is the attempt to prove the existence of a close 
relationship between Shi’ism and Parsyism. 

* Histoire des Perses, 1869. 

t See for instance, Browne, J-it. Hist. I. 212- 
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besides, Persian sources, and, especially, the work 
of Yuwayni,^ he ma(3e use for his work of the 
Mongolian official chronicles kept in the Khan's 
treasury, and called. The Golden Book ’ (Altyn- 
Daptar). Only the members of the royal family 
and the most distinguisned Mongolian nobles had 

r 

access to it. Rashi3u-d-Din was able to use it, as 
well as other Mongolian chronicles, owing to the 
nobleman Pulad, who arrived from China in 1286 
on a mission from his king and remained in Persia, 
against the will of the latter. Pulad was consided 
to be the greatest authority on Mongolian tradition- 
A considerable part of the work was devoted to 
events, which look place during the author’s life, 
in some of which, he even must himself have taken 
part, as the history is brought down to the death 
of Ghazan-Khan. The author entered Government 
service, during the reign of Abaza-Khan (1265-1282). 
Wh enever he had to use Persian written sources, 
abstracts were made for him by other persons. One 
of these co-workers ‘‘Abdullah-Kashani calls him¬ 
self in another work the author of the “ Collection 
of Annals ” and accuses Rashidu-d-Din of appro¬ 
priating the work of another- But the style of 
Abdullah Kashani is similar to that of Rashidu d- 

* C. Markham, A general sketch of the history of 
Persia, 1874. 
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Din. Only where they both have been using 
writfen sources an3, according to the custom of 
mediaeval compilators, had copied their text, almost 
without any alteration. Wherever they speak about 
events of their own time, they write in quite a 
different style. Abdullah Kashani* is an historian by 
profession. His style corresponds'to the traditions of 
Persian historiography of the 13th century,f Rashid- 
d-Din, whether he avails himself of the Mongolian 
traditions, or writes about events personally known 
to himself, narrates them in the simplest style, 
without any of that “flourish’*,t which was required 
by the rules of Persian eloquence. He annexed 
later on to the history of the Mongols that of India, 
of Turkish peoples of China, of the Hebrews and 
of the Franks (Europeans\ That part was compiled 
with the help of such representatives of these peoples 
as were considered to be experts in the history of 
their compatriots. There are mentioned amongst 
them the Kashmirian hermit Kamalashri and two 
Chinese scholars. Further on he added to this 
the history of the Ismail sect before the con¬ 
quest of their castles by^the Mongols in 1256, and 

* Allgemeine Geschichle in Emzeldarstellungen. 

t Geschichte des Alterthums, II. Teil I. 

I Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, ibid, the 
bibliography of the subject. 
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finally the history of Persia and of the Muslim world 
based on Muslim written sources. In this last part 
of his work Rashid-d-ud-Din was, of course, merely 
a compiler. The order of the compilation of the 
‘‘Collection of Annals is determined by dates 
mentioned in the text. During the recopying of the 
work, a somewhat different order was •^obviously 
followed, although the order of chapters and 
even that of volumes varies different manuscripts and 
and it is difficult to tell from the copies which 
have reached us, whether any definite recension of 
Rashid-ud-d-Din’s work was ever made. The last 
volume ought lo have contained a geographical 
supplement with a'description of all the existing 
trade-routes, of the Mongolian empire. There is 
reason to suppose that, that particular volume was 
never compiled. 

As a body of historical material, Rashidu d* 
Din’s* work is a unique phenomeno'n of its kind 

* I understand from S. A. Zhebelev that Edw. 
Meyer calls “a fragment from the Hellemka of theopho- 
mpus'* an anonymous historical manuscript, the author of 
which is also known from the ^lace where the manuscript 
was found (1906) as the “Anonymous of Ozyrhynch 
(which is a city in Upper Egypt). Against the belonging 
of this fragment, to Theophompus, speaks also according 
lo S.A. Zhebelev, the charactesistic of Theopompu by 
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in the literature of the worl3. Neither before him, 
nor •afterwarc^o, has any attempt been made to com* 
pile a body of historical information about all nations 
from the Atlantic Oceanto the Pacific, with the 
collaboration of representatives of the separate nations. 
Such a work was bound to contrlbutef to the widen¬ 
ing of fche historical horizons. Abdullah Kashanl,^ 
Rashidu-d.Din’s collaborator expresses that opinion 
that the history of the Arabs and the Persians is 
merely one of the riveis, falling into the sea of 
world history, whilst European scholars, even nowa- 

his contemporaries as a brilliant stylist, which cannot be 
noticed from the Ozyrhynch mss. The same fragments 
were ascribed by other scholars to Kratippos, then the 
opinion was emitted that they night belong to Ephorus^ 
with regard to the later see, S.A. Zhcbelev, Ancient 
Greece, 1, 27 ff. About the Oxyrhynch anonymous, see 
Hellenica, Oxyreynchia cum, Theopen.pi, et Cratippi 
fragments, recogn. B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Kunt, 1909, 
(Scriptorum class. Bibliotheca, Oxeniensis) Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Funb Gracoo-Roman Branch. The Oxyrhinchus 
Papyfi part xii, 1919. 

* Klio, ix (1909) 268--273. 

f E.H. Minus, Parchements of the Parthian Period 
from Avuoman in Kurdistan (from Hellenic, xxxv, 1915) 

X In the words of F.H. Weissbach (Die Keillins- 
chriften am grabe des Darius Hystasphis, 4) eigenartizes 
and wertvollos ethnelogischhs Museum. 
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8ays, have very often the tendency to un(3erstan3 
uQ(3er the term of world-history solely the history 
of the Romano* Germanic world. As regards the 
problem of hisloiical criticism, the author, or more 
correctly the editor of the “Collection of Annals’* 
was wholly unaware of such a thing. also had 

little thought of presenting a general picture of the 
world history. His sole object was to give an 
account of the traditions of every people in the way 
they were narrated by representatives of these peoples, 
being true to his purpose, he narrated traditions, 
which were quite opposed to the Muslim creed, and he 
made no concessions to the literary tastes of his epoch. 

A rather extensive literature already exists in 
connection with the “Collection of Annals’^ Never¬ 
theless, we still have no complete edition of that 
work, and many questions connected with it, are not 
sufficiently elucidated. Thus, Edw. G. Browne 
declares that the historian Banakiti? vvho ^wrote in 
13l7, completed Rashi-du-d-Din*s work by adding 
some new information.^ As an example are men- 

* An attempt to use for ethnographical purposes 
the shapes of the heads of different nationalities was made 
as early as 1866 by Khanikov in his “Memoire sur 
Tethnographies de la Perse” (for it see below) where 
(p.68) one finds even the expression “veritable galern 
ethnographique.” 
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tione3, a piece of information, regarding the history 
of Europe, and a story about book-printing in China.* 
In reality, these stories are borrowed from Rashi- 
du-d Din and Banakiti’s work is only a summary of 
the ‘'Collection of Annals^’. The publishing of 
Rashidu*d-Din’si* work has been undertaken several 
times, but has never been brought to completion. A 
part of the history of the Mongols, viz. the history 
of the Mongolian state in Persia, was intended to 
form a part in a magnificent series, planned under 
Louis'Phillippe ''Collection Orientale\ Manuscrits 
inedifs de la Bihliotheque Royale traduits ct 
publics par ordredu Rat ’b Quatremere was 
entrusted with the execution of that work. In 1836 
appeared the first volume, containing the text and a 
translation of the preface of Rashidu-d-Din and the 
history of the reign of Hutagu (1256-1265). At 
the beginning of the volume was placed a classical 
(like all Quatfemere’s works) investigation as to the 
life and works of Rashidu d-Din Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse ecrite en Persan par 

About it see S.A. Zhebelev, Ancient Rome, part 
ii. The Imperial period, (1923) 121. 

t Einleitung, etc. 1112, 301, das zu Einfuhrung 

empfohlen worden kann, 

t Einleitung, etc. 1112, 298-306. 
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Raschid-eddin* puhlice, traduite en francais, 
accompagnee de notes et d’un metnoire sur la vie 
et les avarages de Vauteur par M. Quatremere^. 

Of Russian scholars, Y. N- Berezin made up 
his mind to publish and to translate “The History 
of the Mongol”. That edition formed part of the 
“Works of the Oriental section of the Russian 
Archaeological Society”. There were published first, 
the translation, then the text of the introduction 
(concerning Turkish and Mongolian tribes) and, 
afterwards, the text and the translation together of 
the history of Chingiz-Khan in two volumes. After 
that, publications and the translation of the work 
were stopped, although in 1870, in Dugas, "His- 
toire des Orientalisies de PEurope”, Berezin’s 
biography contains the statement that the whole of 
the history of Chingiz-Khan and his successors upto 
the history of the Persian Mongols was translated 
by him. “The Collection of Annals’’, “The His¬ 
tory of the Mongols” by Rashidu-d-Din in the 
Works of the Oriental Section of the Russian 
Archaeological Society, parts v (1858), vii (1861), 
xiii (1868) and xv (1888). 

* About his "History of Hellenism” see S.A. Zhebelev, 
“Ancient Greece”, Part II, Hellenism” (1922) 101 ff. 

§ Einleitung, etc. 1112, 303, “Die Aufnahme aller 
persischen Bauten.” 
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Finally in 1903,* the question of the publication 
of Ra*shi(3u-3 Din’s Work, this time, without any 
translation, was again raised by publishers of the 
Gift Memorial Series. E. Blochet was charged 
with this edition; but it was decided to have 
published first, the second volume (the history of 
Chingiz-Khan’s successors in Mongolia. Central Asia 
and China upto the beginning of the 14th century), 
as the parts, which had to be included in the first 
volume (the introduction and the history of Chingiz- 
Khan) had already been published by Berezin. 
Upto the beginning of the year 1908, as many as 
21 folios of that volume were in proofs. The whole 
volume (6\1 pages of the text with detailed notes 
and 72 annexed pieces) did not appear before 1911 
(Vol- xiii of the Series). A year before the editor 
published, also in the Gift Memorial Series (Vol. xii) 
as an Introduction to that edition, a rather unsuccess¬ 
ful investigation on the “History of the Mongols 

After that, the enterprisef stopped, At present, 
as I am informed, the editors of the Gift Memorial 
Series are trying to take it up again, and have 

* Grundriss, 11, 579.* 

■f E. Flandin et. P. Coste, Voyage on Prese pen¬ 
dant, 1840-1, (1843-54) 11, 203, is quoted by J. Menant 
Les Achemernides et. le inscriptions de la Perse 1872 
90, where mistakenly 1 230. 
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transmited* the charga of the edition to another 
person on account of Blochet’s refusal to continue 
the same. 

For Persian historiography,f Rashi(3u-(3-Din’s 
work coul(3 not have remained! without influence, but 
it had no such results, as might have been expected 
from it. Towards the beginningt of the 14th cen¬ 
tury, the literary tastes were firmly established, in 
such a way, that in a historical work, its complete¬ 
ness and genuineness occupied only the second place, 
whilst the primary ob]ect§ was its outward literary 
form- The above-mentioned imitations of Firdusi's 
*^Shah-Nameh'', wFich existed in the pre-Mongolian 
period as well, although these have not come down 
to us, are especially characteristic of that trend of 
mind. Thus a “Shah-in-Shah Nameh^^$ in honour 
of the Kharizmshah Muhammad (1200-1220) is 
mentioned. After the 14th century, these attempts 
became more frequent. Thus Rashidu-d-Din^s work 
produced no less than four rhymed chronicles, devo- 

* F. Sarrk and E. Herzfeld, Iranischen FeUreliefs, 4. 

t Der Islam, xi, 133. 

X Proceedings of the Russian Academy of the his¬ 
tory of material culture, II, 371. ff. 

§ Die Kunst der Islamischen Volkcr, 1913, Chura 
Senische Baudankmaler, 1918. 

$ Denkmaler persischer Baukunst, 1910. 
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tec] partly to the history of the Muslim World,* 
op to the time of the Mongols, partly, and more 
particularly to the history of the Mongols; but they 
did not possess any poetical merits. 

The authort of one of those rhymed chronicles 
Hamdullah Qazwini is at the same time, the author 
of two other works§ one geographical, the other 
historical. His historical v/ork, “ The Choice His¬ 
tory ” is brought up to the year 1329. Edw. G. 
Brown intended to publish it in his series of '^Per¬ 
sian historical textsas an “excellent historical 
manual Later on, it was included in the Gibb 
Memorial Series,$ and this time, Edw. G. Browne, 
calls it a useful compendium ’’ of Persian and 
Islamic history. Hamdullah Qazwini^ is somewhat 

The KaufiFmann Memorial Volume, 1910, 161-170 
(article by N.N. Pantusev.) 

f The picture of the mo»que has been published 
several times, see, for instance, S.F. Oldenburg, Materials 
for Buddhic eikonography of Kharakhote, 1914, 5. 

§ Journal des Savants, fevr. 1911, 54-69. 

t Ibid, 3. note. 3. 

$ A liferary—history of Persia. The first two vo¬ 
lumes I from the Earliest times uatil Firdausi, 1902. 

2 from Firdausi, to Sa’di 1906 found place in the series 
‘The Library of Literary History.” 

^ A History of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion, Cambridge, 1920. 
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(Hepenclent on Rashidu-^-Dln. but not to such a 
degree as Banakiti. with whom E(3w. G. Browne 
compares him in that respect. He uses sometimes 
other sources, when he is dealing with the history of 
pre-Mongolian dynasties. In the chapter devoted*" to 
the Mongols, in spite of the conciseness of his narration, 
he now and again gives some interesting! information, 
wheich cannot be found in Rashidu*d-Din^s§ work. 
The Gibb Memorial Series (Vob xiv, parts I and II) 
besides publishing the text, contains also an abridged 
translation. Nevertheless, the information given by 
Edw. G. Browne, about the Choice History 
both in the preface to his edition and translation 
of the same, and at a later time, in his ‘‘History 
of Persian literature remains incomplete. When 
enumerating the chapters, which were accessible in 
the printed editions before 1910, Edw. G. Browne 

* On the subject of the leter Modern Persian 
literature a special work was published in 1914, by E. 
G. Browne, ‘'Press and Poetry of modern Persia’* upto 
quite recent times has been brought the small book by 
R. Levy, Persian, Literature, oxf. 1923 compiled chiefly 

from Browne, see the review by F. Rosen in OLZ, 26 
1923 509-511. 

t 1. 212. 

§ cf. especially I, 210, S. 11, 426 ff. 

+ History of Pers. Lit. 17. 

% A volume of orient, studies, etc. 198. 
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3oes not mention, either the chapter about the 
Samanids published by Shefer, nor the chapter about 
the Seljuqs, translated by Defremery. Edw G. 
Browne was also not aware of the fact that Ham- 
dullah Qazwini did in the course of time complete 
his work up to the year 741 (1340-1) and that 

his son Zaynu-d-Din* continued his father’s w'ork 
up to the conquest of Persia by Timur- While 
publishing the text, Edw. G. Browne confined him¬ 
self to a fascimile reproduction of one single 
manuscript, which is far from being the best of 
the existing manuscripts, although the number of 
manuscripts, according to his words, is considerable. 
Probably, the best one amongst them (it seems the 
only one, which contains the sequel to the worse, 
as completed by the author himself and by his son) 
is to be found in the library of the University! of 
Leningrad (No- 153) 

The histdrlco-geographical work of the same 
author “ The delight of the hearts ” (Nuzhatu-1- 
Qutub) compiled in 1339 represents a still wider 
interest. Like all Persian geographers, Hamdullah 
Qazwini used largely the «4rabic geographical! litera- 

* Treis ans on asie 157. 

! Th. Lindner. Weltgeschichte, II, 98, About that 
Work see the Muslim world in Russian 86 ff. 

* cf. my article in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental studies, II, 836. 
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ture of the 10th century, but contrary to the practice 
of many other authors, even Arabs, he completes 
an(3 corrects the text of his predecessors, basing 
himself on the information of his own lime- The 
information given by him, as regards trade-routes,* 
and the productiveness of individual districts, both 
under the Mongols and the Seljuqi, is of great 
interest- He used an official description of the 
country, composed during the reign of Sultan Malje- 
Shah (1072—1092) which has not come down to us. 
The work of Hamdullah Qazwini,! like many other 
works (as for instance, the work of the Arabic author 
of the 13th century, Zakariya Qazwini was divid¬ 
ed into two parts, a cosmograpfiical and a geographical- 
The text and the translation of the geographical 
part have been included in the Jibb Memorial 
Series (V-xxii parts 1 & 11). The monetary system 
of the Moiicglian peiiod has remained obscure for 
the translator (G. Le Strange) here as in other 
works, and, in consequence, his notes to the transla¬ 
tion may deceive the reader. 

Earlier the text was accessible only in the 
Oriental lithographed edition- Separate chapters, 

* P. M. Sykes, A Hist, of Persia. 

f Proceedings of the Russian Geographical society 
LIII, (1917) 182-186. The review was printed without my 
reading the proofs and is disfigured by numerous misprints. 
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Jealiag with Persia, were, moreover, published by 
Shef^r io the above meatioae^ (p. 69) supplement 
to his edition of the work of the Wazir Nizamu-1- 
Mulk * 

The development of Persian hlstriography was 
still more furthered by the events, which took place 
at the en’d of the 14th century, and at the beginning 
of the 15th century, connected with the formation of 
the Empire of Timur (Tamerlane) and his descen¬ 
dants. Three versions of the official history com¬ 
piled by Timur’s order have reached us, but the last, 
definitive version belongs to a somewhat later perio- 
The author of that work Shara(u-d-Din wrote more 
than 20 years after the death of Timur and dedicat¬ 
ed his work to Timur’s grandson. Only the first 
version in its whole was published in Russia (in 
the West, it is almost unknown). The question of 
its relation to the second and the third versions has 
been circumstantially:— examined in the prefaces by 
the publisher, (the late L. A. Zimin) and the editor. 
" The Book of the Victory ’’ (Zater-Nama) by Sharafu 
d-Din was published in India without the author’s 
preface, devoted to the review of the history of the 
Mongol state* There exists an obsolete French 
translation made in the 18th century, in which the 
author’s preface is also omitted. 

* cf. The Muslim World (in Russian) 80. 
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Besides that chief official history, which very 
often acquired, especially in its final version, the 
character of a panegyric, there are several other 
works/^ which were written for the earlier descen¬ 
dants of Timur-t and have been preserved for the 
most part, only in one or two manuscripts, the names 
of their authors fxing moreover not always known. 
Amongst all that literaturethe most important are 
the historico-geographical work by Hafiz-AbruJ 
(incomplete and bearing no title) and the historical 
work by the same author, compiled during the 
second and third decades of the l5th century, and 
which both are, in some way, as was the work of 
Rdshidu d-Di )§ in its timc'-a digest of the totality 

* Der Islam, viii, 214-227 (article by S, ,Flury) 
f The article by Fr. Rosen, *‘Der Einfluss geistiger 
Stronum gen auf die plitische geschichte Persiens’* (ZDMG 
LXXVd, 101-125) published in 1922, has no great scien¬ 
tific importance. For the newest politfcal history of 
Persia, one could quote besides the book by Browne, the 
Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 Cambridge, 1910. 

I Stand und Aufgaben der Geschichtsferschung in 
Turkestan (Die Geisteswiss 1075-1060). 

§ C. d’ Chsson, Histoire des Mongols, depus Tchin- 
guiz-Khan jusqua Timour, Bey en Tamerlan. The first 
edition of the first volume was published as far back as 
1624, Regarding that work and the relation of later 
works to the same see my “Turkistan” 11, 60 ffs. 
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of the historical material) which was known in Persia, 
at that epoch- From the few <3ata, brought to 
light, up the present, it is possible to consi<3er it 
as an established fact that Hafiz-i-Abru* wrote in 
the first instance, not later than 1414, a chronicle 
on the fi/st years of the reign of Shahrukh (1405- 
1413) in his introduction to which he gave also an 
outline of the reign of Timur. In 1414, 
or 1415, he was commissioned to translate 
an Arabic geographical work and to complete it 
from other sources. That was the origin of his 
anonymous geographical work, in which the religions 
of the Muslim World are described, more or less, 
in the same order as that adopted by most of the 
Arab geographers of the 10th century : Arabia, the 
Indian Ocean, Africa, Spain, the Mediterranean 
islands, Egypt, Syria, and the regions of Hither (?) 
Asia and Persia, from West to East. In the last 
four chapters, dealing with Pars, Kerman, Khorasan, 
and Mavarrnahr, a historical description of each of 
of these regions is annexed to the respective geogra¬ 
phical descriptions of the same. 

• 

Most of the existing manuscripts of that work 
end with the chapter on Khorasan, which was 

* See especially his article in the JA. ii. XV, (1920) 
130 ff. 
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compileO in 1420. One of the existing manuscripts 
(in OxforO) contaies also the geographical descrip¬ 
tion of Mavarraahr, composed in the same year. An 
historical sketch of Mavrranahr ought to have follow¬ 
ed it, but it is missing in that manuscript and it 
is not known, whether it ever was written at all- 

Whilst the compilation* of that work was still 
going on, the author was entrusted in 1417 with the 
composition of a compendium on world-history- He 
included in it i. e- copied to the letter, Tabari’s work 
in Balami’st recension, which was brought up to 908, 
a passage from Rashidu-Din’s work, on the Abbasid 
Caliphs, from 908 upto the conquest of Baghdad 
by the Mongols in 1258- The remaining part of 
Rashidu-d-Din’s work, which he divided into 2 
volumes : (1) the history of the Mongols! up to 
the period of 1304. (2) Universal history, com¬ 

prising first the history of Muslim dynasties, then the 
history of the Turks, the Chinese, the Hebrews, the 
Franks,§ and the Indians- Finally, the history of 
Timur in its second recension, which belonged to 

* V. Supra not 4, p. 13. 
t ZDMG, XXXVIII, ^35 If. 

t Materials for the history of the Faculty of Oriental 
Languages, I, 337. 

§ ‘ Syn Otechestna” and "Severny Archiv” 

XLIX (1835) 271-290, 332-318, 383-404. 


V. 
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the^pen of Nizamu-d-Din Shami, and was brought 
up to 1403. To all this Hafiz-i-Abru adjoins from 
his own works: (1) as a sequel to Rashidu-d-Din’s 
work-a history of the Mongolian slate in Persia 
from the year 1304 up to the time of Timur (2) 
as a sequel to Nizamu-d-Din’s work a-history of 
the last years of the reign of Timur, and that 
of Shahrukh up to 1416. 

In 1423, Hafiz-i-Abru* started to compose an 
original work on Universal History dedicated by 
him to the son of Shahrukh, the learned prince 
Baisonghur, but this time, while writing about the 
the first period, he did not Cbnfine himself to using 
only the “Persian Tabari”t hut availed himself of 
other sources, as well. This work known under 
the name of the “Cream of Annals ”X (Zubdatu-t- 
tawarikh, or else (in quotations) also as ‘‘The col- 

* Versuch einer geschichte der Schirwanshshe (Mem 
de 1, Acad. etc. sciences politiques. etc. 6 me serie, t. 
iv, livre, 6, -1841-. 

Geschichte Shirwans unter den Statthaltern und 
Chanen von . 1 538'! 620* vorzuglich nachpersischen Quellen 
(ibid. t. V. livr. 3 & 4 .) 

t A brief course of the history of Azarbaijan with 
a supplementary excursus on the history of the Shirvan- 
shahs, II 14 cc. Baku, 1923, (for private circulation only.) 
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lection of Annals” (Magma-u t-tawarikh)* * * § " was 
divided into four volumes. The first one contained 
pre-Islamic history, the second the history of Muham- 
mud and the Caliphs,f the third the history of the 
Eastern Islamic and Mongolian dynasties ; the fourth 
fell into two sections—the history of Timur and the 
history Shahrukh J Up to this time, the third volume 
and the first part of the second have not been found* 
The second part of the fourth volume is of great 
interest. It is preserved in a single and, moreover, 
very indifferent manuscript in Oxford, from which 
it can be seen that the last event, which Hafiz-i- 
Abru§ (he died in 1430) lived to relate, was the 
attempt on the life of Shahrukh, on the 21st of 
February,! 1427" The last folios of that manuscript 
which contained an account of further events 
of the same year (the text breaks off 

ia the the middle of the word), belong to an un¬ 
known continutator, who wrote, also, while Shahrukh° 

* Mem. etc. 7 me Serie, t. x. xiii. No. 1. 1875. 

f Preceedings of the Academy of Sciences, v. xxvi, 
supplement No. 1 (1875) 

J Ibid. V. Ill, supplement. No. 5. 

§ Das sudliche Ufer des Kaspichen Meeres. LPZ. 
1868. 

$ Materials for the history of the Faculty, I, 335 ff. 
° Ibid, 343 ff. 
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was ^ still alive, i e. upto 1447. H^riz i: Abru’s'^ 
work has served as the chief cejrs:: of Abda-r- 
Razzaqt Samarqaadi, who was the aulher of a v\^ofb, 
compiled in the second half cf the 13th century, 
and entitled “The Place of Rising:;; of two lucky 
constellations and the place of the function of two 
seas (Matlau-s-sadayan wa Majman-hbahrayn) 
containg the history of the events which took place 
from 1304 to 1471, and divided into two volumes, 
the one dealing with events, which happened before 
the death of Timur, and the other treating of the 
events after his death. 

In the compiIation§ of chronicles, during the 
15th century, the -system of Annals was widely 
adopted, which was, in the pre-Islamlc period, one 
of the chief features of Arabian histriography, as 
opposed to the system prevalent in Persia $ The 

* JA, 6/vii (1866) lOl-m 

t Proceedings of the third international congress of 

Orientalists I, (1879-80) 33-70. 

X These fragments are enumerated, for instance, by 
S. F. Oldenburg in his Biography of Rossovitch (A bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the professors of the University of 

St. Petersburg, 1869-1894, I, 332 ff.) 

§ See the observations by Edw. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Alter hums, 1, 497 (3410) anp III, 4 (31). 

$ Severally in the grundriss, see Index. 
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later Persian hii^torians remained mostly faithf\il to 
this sytem, especially so the authors of historical 
works, dealing wich individual reigns (in Persia, 
India and Central Asia). Sometimes, events were 
not recorded after the years of the Muslim lunar 
era, but after the Tuikish duadecimal (solar) animal 
cycle (the order of years, the Mouse, the Bull, the 
Leopard, the Hare, the Crocodile, the Snake, the 
f lorse, the Sheep, the Monkey, the howl, the Dog'’^ 
and the Hag\ as for instance, in the history of 
Shah Abbas the Great \ 1587-1628) compiled by 
Iskander Munshi. The author says, that in his 
time, reckoning by years of the Muslim era was 
unintelligible for the great mass of the population 
of Persia. Still more often, the cycle-era was made 
use of in historical works, written in Turkestan. 
Sometimes, dates of both eras are mentioned together 
whenever, there is a contradiction between the two 
dates, one has to take it that the mistake lies in the 
Muslimf date, because the population was much 
better acquainted with the era of the cycle. 1 

* e. g. Saratustricae Gatae Posteriores tres, 1671. Praef. 
p. xviii, where, the author merely repeats Spiegel’s arguments. 

t* It is characteristical that this publication docs not 
contain any chapter on the history of Modern Persian 
literature although it contains chapters on the History of 
Arabic and Turkish-Ottoman-iiterature. 

I B. A. Turaev, History of the Ancient East. II, 
(1914) 213. 
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Works oa Universal history were wriUen m:re 
seldom in the form of Annals* An exception to the 
rule is the collective work, compiled in India, by 
order of the Emperor Akbar* ( 1556 - 1605 ; on the 
occasion of the approaching millenniuni of Ishani, and 
therefore called Tarikh-rAlh ’t (“The Millenary 
History ’7* Events were narrated, not according to 
the era of Muhammad’s! flight from Mecca to Medina, 
but, according to the era of the Prophet’s death 
introduced by Akbar, in connection with his plans 
of religious reform, which provoked a certain animosity, 
towards Islam. Reckoning by that era, the nar:alive 
is brought up to 974 (lunar chronology) i- e. upto 
984 of the Hijra (1576-7) the *Midenar}§ of Islam 
was, however, completed only in 1592 . The com¬ 
pilation of that chronicle began m 1585 . 

» Ibid, 206. 

t About its influence on P. 1. Lerkh see Biogr 
Diet. Prof. Uni;;, St. Pet. 1869-1S94, 1, 392. 

1 Journ. Min. Publ. Instr, Part XC, -1856- Sect. 
V, 59-140. The article originally was published in French 
in 1852, in the Bulletin hist-phil. t. ix, No. 15, Essai 
pour eclaireir, au meyen de 1 ‘histoire compares, la 
<^aestion de I’ influence de? Iranians sur les destinees de 
la rase semitique*’ Many additions have been made in its 
Russian translation -97-140- A mention in made -124 ff.- 
of the influence this article had on the views of Renan. 

§ Zapisski. XXIV, 145-193. 
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In works on Universal history, events were 
narrated for the most part in the old manner, " that 
Is to say, not in a strictly annual form, but in the 
order of dynasties* Amongst such works, the best 
known work, both in the East and in Europe, was 
that by Mir-khwanand (died in 1498). The Garden 
of Purity about the Life of the Prophets, fhe Kings 
and the Caliphs (Rawadatu s-Sofafi sirati-l-anbiya“ 
wa-l-mu!uk-wa-i-kl:uLfa). The work is divided into 
seven volumes (1) pre Islamic History, (2) Muhammad 
and the four first Caliphs (3) the twelve Shia Imams, 
the Omayyads and the Abbasids, (4) dynasties contem- 
poray with the Abbasids, ,especially in Persia and in 
India, (5) the Mongolian empire, (6) Timur and the 
Timurids upto 1469: (7) the reign of Sultan Husayn 
(1469-1506) in the time of Mirkhwanand, a geogra¬ 
phical supplement is annexed to the end of the work. 
According to Rieu, the 6lh volume must have been 
compiled before all the rest, the year. 879 (1474-5) 

being mentioned there as the date of its compilation. 
The 7th vclume was merely begun Mir Khwand 
and belongs for the greater part to the pen of his 
grandson, Khwand Amir, ‘Khwand Amir’s hand 
has certainly also been active in the compilation 
of the geographical supplement, which was written 
by Mir Khwand in 900 ( 1494-5 ). 
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Mir Kkwand’s* work has been several times 
lithographed in the East (in Teheran, Bombay and 
Lucknow). No complete edition or translation has 
been made of it in Europe. A list of European 
editions and translations of its separate chapters was 
compiled by Elliot.f It can be seen from that list, 
that several chapters have been published and trans¬ 
lated twice, as, for Instance, the chapter about the 
Samanids into Latin in 1808, and into French in 
1845. The French translator, however, points out 
Mir Khwand’st superficiality as historian. 

Quotations from Mir Khwand are generally 
made very often in Europearj literature and only 
recently, since the publication of several of his 
sources, do they begin to be replaced by quotations 
(rom earlier authors.§ Mir Khwanad’s com- 

* cf. the biography of Khanikov compiled by N. I. 
Vosselovsky for the Encylopaedia Dictionary of Brockhans 
and Efron; a list of Khanikevo’s articles published in the 
6th series of the JAs. -Vs. ii, ix.xi. xiii- can be found in 
the index to that series. JAs. 6, xx, 1872 374 ff. See 
also Bibliographie analytique des ouorages de M. F. Bresset, 

index, s. v. “Khanykof” and E. J. Kozubsky. A note-book 
of the “Dagestan district” -1895- Index. 

t Proceedings, etc. II, 168-176. 

: JA. 5. XX. 57-155. 

§ K. Ritter, Iran, p. I, translated v.ith additions bv 
N. V. Khanykov, St. Pet. 1874. 
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pilatlon is, however, still of some importance, 
even in our days, because some of the sources 
use3 by him have since been lost- Thus, we 3o 
not find, anywhere, in the work of any of the earlier 
authors, such a detailed account of the campaign of 
Utugh-Bek, against the Mongols in 1425, as the one 
given by Mir Khwand- The fact, that Mir Khwand’s 
work has been translated into Osmanli-Turkish and into 
Central-Aslan Turkish, bears testimony to its great 
popularity, in the East, even as late as the 19lh 
century. Amongst Persian historians of our days, 
Riza Qutu Khan Lalabashi has continued the work 
of Mir Khwand in his “ Nasir’s Garden of Purity ’’ 
(Rawdatu-s-safa-i-Nasrri) written, for Nasiru-d-Din 
Shah 1848-1896. This sequel to Mir Khwand’s 
work occupies three volumes (8th, 9th and 10th) 
and brought upto the year 1853. 

Not so frequently as the work of Mir Khwand, 
but still very often are quoted the works of his 
grandson, Khwand Amir. Amongst them : The 

Essence of Information in the exposition of the cir 
cumtances of virtuous men ’’ (Khulasatu-l-akhtarfi 
bayani ahwali 1-akhyar'/* was ^written by the author in 
the time of his youth in 909 (1499-1500), and repre¬ 
sents an abridgement of his grandfather’s work. It 

* The road-journal of the Turko-Periian boundary, 
commission 1849-1892. 
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has an introduction, ten sections (maqala) and a con¬ 
clusion. The latter contains a description of Herat, 
where the author lived at’that time, and some biogra¬ 
phical information regarding his contemporaries- 
One of the chapters of that work, devoted to the 
Mongols, .has been translated into Russian by V. 
Grigoriev-* Another work by Khwand-Amir is of 
great importance. It is called “ The Friend of 
Biographies in the records about prominent men. ” 
(Habibu-s-siyar fi a' htari afradrl-bashar). It is divid¬ 
ed into 3 volumes (mujallad) each volume containing 
4 sections (juz). A geographical supplement is 
placed at the end. The first volume is brought up 
to the time of the four first Caliphs, the second up 
to the advent of the Mongols, the third up to 1524 
A-D. This work, lithographed in Persia and India, 
is really interesting, chiefly because it gives biogra¬ 
phical information regarding literary and other nota¬ 
bles of every reign. Of other compilations 
on Universal history, may be mentioned the 

* Syiahat-Nama-i-Hudud. A description of a journey 
along the Turko-Persian frantier compiled by Khurshid 
Effendi, former seeretary of the Turkish commissioner in 
charge of the demarcation between Turkey and Persia. 
Together with a report by the Persian Commissioner rega¬ 
rding the same journey. Published by the Mllit. Educ. 
Comm. Gen. Staff, 1877. 
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“ Substance of Chronicles’’ ( Labbu-t-tawaiikh) 
by Amir Yahya Qazwini*" written in 1542, and 
brought upto the same year* It is divided 
into four parts : ( 1 ) Muhammad and the twelve 
Shiya Imams. ( 2 ) pre-Islamic kings, ( 3 ) Muslimf 
rulers (4 ) the Safavids. That work was one of the 
first, if not actually the first Persian work, which 
became known in Europe. Pietro de la Valle, who 
stayed in Persia from 1617 to 1623, translated it 
into Italian under the title.’ “Midolla delle istore” 
in 1783, it appeared in a Latin translation, under 
the title “Medulla Historiarum’’. 

Sources for the history of Persia from the 
16th century to the 19th centuryT are as vast and 
numerous, as they are little-systematised, and investi¬ 
gated, only a few years ago, the very existence 
was not known of a work in three volumes by 
Muhammad Kazim Wazir of the Metropolitan city 
of Merv> containing the history of Nadir-Shah 
(1736-1 747),§ and yet that work compiled by a con¬ 
temporary of the Shah, as regards the wealth of 
information contained therein, is by far superior 
to all other works on the history of that reign, in- 

* For it see the "Zapisski” xxii, p. xxv ff. 

f “Zapisski" xviii, 11 3-232. 

X “Zapisski” xxiii, 133-166. 

§ “Zapisski" xxiv, 29-32. 
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clu(3’jig even tKe best known of all sucb works,^ the 
history by Mahi^i-Khan translated into French and 
Englishf in the 18th century. Amongst the works on 
the history of the Qajar dynasty, that of Abdu-r- 
Razzaq Bekt “The Royal illlustrlous acts’’ (Ma- 
athir-i-SuJtaniyya )§ has been translated into English* 
The original, published in 1241 ( 1825-26)8 (the 

work itself is brought up to the same year was the 
first book printed in Persia. 

European historiography^ has little influenced 
that of Persia, upto our days. Amongst authors, of 
more modern Persian works on history and geogra¬ 
phy, greater attention was apparently paid to the 
requirements of European research by Muhammad- 
Hasan-Khanil (died in 1896 ), who bore first the 

“Izvestia”T918, 311 ff. 

f “Inzavestia” 1917, 891-895, The river Iran-Vaedja 
in Parsi traditioji. 

+ About the first articles see index to vol. xx, vol 

xxiv, 133-144, “On the history of the pre-lslamic culture 
in Central Asia.*’ 

§ More especially “On the ancient Iranian Burial 
customs and Buildings” -March 1909- “On pre-IsIamic 
culture in the oasis of Khiva” Febr. 1911. 

$ ZDMG. xxxviii, 235. 

^ Proceedings of the Orient. Sect, of the Russ. 
Arch. Society, part, iv. 

11 Ibid, p. X. 
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title Saniu-3-Dawla* and towards the end of his life 
that of I’timadu-s-Saltana.t The following works 
belong to his pen : ( 1 ) “The methodical + Nasirian 
history” (Tarikh-i-Munta-n-i-Nasiri )-the narration 
is according to years, besides which the events of 
every year are divided into two rubrics ( ? j-the 
Asiatic and the European- Amongst European 
events, only the most important are mentioned (2 ) 
“ The Nasiran Mirror of Cities ” (Miratu-l-buldan- 
i'Nasiri )§ a geographical dictionary containing some 
historical information, ( 3 ) The “Rising of the Sub’'$ 
( Mutlau-sh-Shams ) and historico geographical work 

* An archaeological journey to Turkestan in 1867. 
f Besides that article an article on the coins of the 
pre-Islamic princes of Bukhara-the Bukhar-Khudats, was 
published by Lerkh in the proceedings of the third -St. 
Petersberg- congress of the Orientalists -sur les mennaies 
des Boukhar-Khoudas Fravaux de la lll-me session etc. II, 
417-430.- A more detailed but unfuniished article by 
Lerkh on the same subject in the Proceedings of the 
Orient Sect, of the Russ. Arch. Sec. p. xviii appeared 
only in 1909, 25 years after Lerkh’s death, 
i cf. “Zapisski”, xxv, 346 ff. 

§ Ibid, 348-352. 

$ Materials for the Archaeology of Russia publish¬ 
ed by the Imperial Archaeological Commission, No. 16, 
1894. Additions to that book in “ZapisskC, ix, 3C0-303, 
xi. 327-333 xix. 115-138. 
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on Khorasan, where the author travelle(3 in the suite 
of Nasiru d-Din Shah. The late Prof. V. A. 
Zhukovsky*' calls it a capital work. It contains, 
besides geographical information, a greal deal of 
valuable archaeolegical material, old sites and buildings 
are described sufficiently in detail, with indications 
as to their dimensions. A great deal of historico- 
geographical information is also contained in the 
diary of “The Journey to Khorasan’’ written in the 
name of the Shah himself. 

Persian literature does not, generally speaking, 
possess many descriptions of travels, which are, cer¬ 
tainly, the most valuable sources for history, more 
specially so, with regard to the history of culture. 
Amongst the few, probably, the most important is 
the description of a journey from Merv to Arabia 
and Egypt, and back to Baikh, between 1046 and 
1052 by Nasir-i-Khosrow, the poet and religious 
propagandist. It was published and translated by 
Schefer (there exists besides, a Tehran edition of 
1312 A. H. 1894-5 A. D-) Sefer Nameh- 
Relation du voyage de Nassiri Khosan^ 
etc. public, traduit, et annote par T. Sheper 
Paris 1881. 


* cf. “Zapisski” xxv, 407. 
t Ibid 399. 
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The number of works on the geography an^ 
history of indivi(3ual districts of Persia is quite con¬ 
siderable. Acad* Dorn publishned between 1850 
and 1858 a series of editions, dealing with the 
Caspian districts, under the general \\^e “ ^uhamtnc 
danische Quellen zur Geschich\ te der sudlichen 
Kustcn lander des Kaspischen Meetes". The 
work by Ibn-Isfandayar (13th century) on the history 
of the same districts (edited by Edw. G. Browne| 
was published in the Gibb Memorial Series (v-ll) 
only in an abridged translation, without the text, 
and later (1921, new series, v.l) the work by Ibn-al- 
Balkhi§ 12th on Ears (the test alone, edited by Le 
Strange) appeared in the the same series. 

The Persian language was also the chief literary 
language of the Kurds, independent of Persia, in the 

* cf. for it, “The World of Islam” (in Russian) 1, 
(1912) 426 ff. As early as 1865, there appeared a work 

by A, K. Kazem-Bek, “Bab, and the Babis’*, translated, 
next year into French, (JAs. 6, vii, and viii) 

t Zapisski, ix, 321-327, xxiv, 33-90. 

: Ibid, II, 1-24. 

§ Materials for the study of the Persian Sect “The 
People of the-Truth” or the Ali-Ilahi. p. I, 1911. (works 
on Oriental knowledge published by the Lazarev Institute 
of Oriental Language, fasc. 33) V. Minorsky. Notes sur 

la secte des Ahle-Haqq. l-II, (published in the “Revue 
de Monde Musalman’* 1920-21.) 
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West of the Afghans aa(3 the Tajiks^' of the Mic3(31e 
Age^, an3 became so in course of time, even with 
the Turks of Central Asia in the East, not to men¬ 
tion India, historical works in Persian have been 
written probable in greater numbers than in Persia, 
itself. The chief work on the history of Kurds, the 
Sharaf-Namen, by Sharaf Khan o Sharalu d-Din, 
prince of Bidtis*]* (Bidtis is a city to the West of 
Lake Van) compile,ed in 1597, was published in 
Russia by V* V. Veliaminoo Zernov and translated 
into French by F. B. Charmay. Chircf Namen 
ou fastes de la nation kourde par Chiref^ouddine 
Prine de Didlis. Traduiis du Persan et com-- 
ments par F. B Charmay St. P. 1868 

A work on the history of the Afghans was 
compiled in 16l3, long before the foundation of an 
Afghan state, during the reign of the Great Moghuls, 
who help under their sway the greater part of 
present-day Afghanistan, including Kabul, by Haji 

* A. A. Bebrinsky in the Ethnographical Review, 
1902, No. 2, l-2d, A. A. Semonov in the ‘World of 
Ulam’h 1912, 523-561. 1. 1. Zarublin, in the series 
published by the Museum of Anthropological and Ethno¬ 
graphy, v. V- fasc, 1. (1918), 97-148, V. A. Ivanov, 
in the Memoirs of the Asiat. Sec. of Bengal, vo, viii. 

No. 1 (1922) 1-76. 

•j* Zapisski, xxv, 41 0, 41 3, ff. 
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Nimatullah, under the title of “The Afghan Treasury'* 
(Makhzan-i-Afghani)* Acad. Dorn translated into 
English an abridged recension of this work—B, 
Dorn, History of the Afghans, translated from 
the Persian of Neamatullah^ Lon- 1829H836- 
It is the only one of the Many " works devoted to 
the history of the Afghans, which is mentioned in 
the Grundrissder Iranischen Philologue 'b In the 
“Encyclopaedia of Islami two more works are named 
dealing with the history of the founder of the Afghan 
State, Ahmad Shah Dureani (1747-*l773). One of 
these two works, the Tarikh-i-AhmadJ by Abdul- 

* cf. my review in the “Zrpisski’b xv, 250-256. 

f Report on the excavations of the Afrasiyab in 
1907. (Proceedings of the Ross. Comm. etc. No. 8, 22-36) 
Report on the excavations of the observatory of Mirza 
Ulugh-Bek in 1908 and 1909 (ibid. 2nd series, No. 1, 
76-93). 

I Besides the “Zapisski”, a great deal of material 
on the knowledge of the Caucaus in connections with the 
political and cultural history of Iran can be found in the 
‘•Christian East”, which was published since 1912» by the 
Academy of Sciences and in the “Collection of materials 
for the description of localities and tribes of the Caucasus” 
published at Tiflis since 1081, In Index for the twenty 
first fascicles of the “Collection” (1881-1894) was 
compiled by E. L Kozubaky; to him also belongs “ An 
essay on the bibliography of the Daghestan District” (The 
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Karim, written in the 19th century, represents merely 
paraphrase of " Husayn Shahi ” by Imamu-d-Din 
Chishti, campile^ at the end of the 18th century. 
Another the “ Tarikh-i-Sultani ” is a compilation 
written in the second half of the 19th century. Of 
more interest is the work, “ Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi ” 
by Mahftiud al-Husayni,* a contemporary of Ahmad 
Shah, which is preserved only in one manuscript in 
the British Museum- The autobeography of Abdu-r- 
Rapman Khan (1880-1 190) aroused some interest 
even among the larger public. The English transla¬ 
tion of it is contained in the first volume of the 
book by Sultan Muhatnmed Khan, Life of Ahdur 
Rahman London 1900. 

The historical literature of Central Asia reached 
a certain state of development only from the 16th 

note-book of the Daghestan Distt. 1895) and its supple¬ 
ment ‘An ess(iy on the Bibliography of the Dagh. Distt. 

896—1902” (The dagh. Coll. Fasc. 1) and Materials for 
the bibliogr. of the Dagh. Distt.” (ibid. fasc. II,) Less 
satisfactory in the ‘'Jubilee history of the city of Derben” 
compiled by E. 1. Kozubsky. 

* The author wa^, of course, unable to speak in 
detail about his own works and to define their place among 
other works. A list of his works, up to 1913 has been 
hublished in the Materials for a biographical dictionary of 
the ordinary members of the Academy of Sciences 1. 2CF-24. 
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century. The history of earlier events, which loot 
place in Central Asia, before the epoch of Timur 
an<3 the Timuri^s is known to us mostly from works, 
written in Persia. Uncier the later Timuri8s, an3 
during the period of the earlier Urbek Khans, there 
prevailed a tendency to write in Turkish, which also 
affected the domain of historical literature. The 
history of the Mongols by Rashidu d-Din and the 
History of Timur by Sharafu d-Din were translated 
into Turkish for Kunkunchi Khan, 1512-1531, by 
Muhammad Ali C. Darwise Ali Bukhari. 

The works relative to the history of Shaybani- 
Khan, himself and his nearest successors, were also 
written in Turkish. Timur’s discendant Babur, (born 
in 1482, died in 1530 A. D.) the adversary of 
Shaybani-Khan also wrote his memoirs in Turkish, 
which is, probably, the most remarkable document in 
the Turkish literature of Central Asia- About every 
thing that he had heard, or experienced, the author 
gives a truthful, simple and clear account, without any 
of the rhetorical flourish after the fasion of the Persian 
historians of his time. Geographical descriptions, 
which found a place in his Memoirs, as for instance 
the description of Farghans, ond Samarqand, with 
its district, are considered with full justice as classi¬ 
cal. Babur’s work was first published in Russia 
(1857) by N, Y. Ilminsky. Attempts to translate 
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it w^re ma^e in Russia, several times, but never 
brought to campletion. In 1905, a fascimile of an¬ 
other an3 more correct manuscript 'it composed! the 
first volume of the Gibb Memorial Series) was 
published in England. Later (1921) an English 
translation with notes and additions from other sources 
was published by A. S. Beveridge. The Memoirs 
of Babur. A new tmnslaiion of the Babur 
name, incorporating Leyden and Erskine^s of 
1826 A. D. The Persian language, however was 
still widely used in the historical literature of Central 
Asia, even at the time of Shaybani, and Babur, after 
their death it again acquired a complete predominance 
over the Turkish language in that domain. The 
official history compiled by Shaybani’s order was 
already during his life-time transposed into Persian 
verse in the manner of the imitations of the “ Shah 
nameh ”, i e. rhymed chronicles. The chief documents 
of historical literature of the Khanate of Bukhara, 
from the l6lh to the 19th century, were composed 
in Persian. In 1884, F. Feufel made an attempt 
to give an estimate of the work done by scholars 
in that field. He took irito consideration, the sources 
of the 16th, 18th and 19th century,‘which had been 
made known by such Russian scholars as Veliaminov, 
Zernov, Senkovskey and Grigriev, viz. Abdullah- 
Nama, Hafiz-i-Taoisha, Tazkir-i-Muqimkhani by 
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Muhammad Yusuf Balkhi and the “ Memoirs of 
Mirza Shams-i-Bukhari- Of these scholars, only 
Grigoriev had published the full text and a translation 
of his source. S. Schefer published and translated a 
small work, compiled in Constantinople, by Abdu-1- 
Karim, a refugee from Bukhara, where, besides the 
information on the history of Bukhara itself, an 
account is also given of the history of Afghanistan, 
Khiva (after Nadir Shah) and Kokand. Finally, 
Feufel himself gave an account of the contents of a 
new source discovered by him in a manuscript, in the 
library of the University of St. Petersberg on the history 
of the reign of Ubaydullah of Bukhara (1702-1711), 
compiled by Mir Muhammad Amir. Feufel also 
pointed out the importance of the records of the Persian 
emigrant Vasifi, with regard to the history of the 
16th century. Since then, a whole series of new sources 
have been discovered. Amongst them, the richest 
as to its contents is the work by Mahmud C. Vali, 
compiled in Balkh in 1630 A- D- “The Sea of 
Secrets ” with regard to the high qualities of pious 
men’’ (Bahru-l-assar fi manaqibi-l-akhyar) or (in 
another manuscript). “ The Sea of Secrets with regard 
to knowledge (marifat,) of pious men As has been 
since then found out, the author had the intention 
to write a vast work, in seven volumes : (1) Cos¬ 

mography and Astrology. (2) the pre-Islamic 
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peripd. (3) Muhamma(3- (4) The Caliphs. (5) 
Eastern Muslim dynasties of the pre-Mongolian 
period, (6) Chinghiz-Khan and his descendants up 
to Nadir Muhammad Khan (at that time, he ruled 
in Balkh and afterwards in Bukhara) (7) Timur 
and his descendants in Central Asia and India uplo 
Shah Yahan (1628-1659./ Each volume was divided 
into four sections. In Western Europe, only the 
fourth section of the sixth volume is known from a 
single manuscript (in London, in the library of the 
India Office). Manuxripts of the three first sections 
of the same volume have been found in Tashkent and 
Kakand and an incomplete copy of the first volume 
in Bukhara. 

The Turkish language was more frequently used 
in the historical literature of Khiva. The work of 
the Khan of Khiva Abul Ghazi (born in 1603. died 
in 1663) “The (genealogical) tree of the Turks” 
(Shajara-i-turk) was also written in Turkish, although 
Abul-Ghazi who stayed for 10 years in Persia, 
hoped to translate his work at later date into Persia. 
That work contains the history of the Turks and of 
the Mongols, besides the history of the Khanates of 
Central Asia, and particularly that of Khiva, up to 
the days of the authors. The last pages of it are 
written by Anush-Khan AbulGhazi’s son and successor 
who brought the narrative up to the time of his 
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father’s (3eath. Ahoul-Ghazi Behadour Khan, 
Histoire des Mogols et des Tatares, Publics 
iraduite et annotee par le Baron Desmaison, J. 
I. Texte, St. P. 1871, J. ii Introductions, 1874. 

Abul-Ghazi affirms that he did not dispose of 
any written sources as regards the history of his 
ancestors, beginning from Chingiz-Khan’s grandson, 
Shaybani-Khan. We know, however, that certain 
records of historical tradition existed in Khiva, in 
the 16th century, one of the “Chingiz-Nama” 
by Utamish Haji has reached us in two manuscripts, 
of which one is at present in Tashkant, in the library 
of the Central Asian Covernment. The other, a 
much more complete one, used to belong to Ahmad 
Zaki Validov. 

Contrary to the established custom, Abul-Ghazi 
Khan, was compelled to undertake the compilation 
of his history himself, personally, because there was 
no educated man in his state, who might have been 
entrusted with such a charge. The Khan destined 
his work for the larger public and tried to write 
avoiding the use of any foreign words, in such a 
manner, that it might be understood by a five-year 
child. He is, in general, faithful, to his promise, 
although, certainly, he could not fdo altogether with¬ 
out Persian and Arabic words. Khiva was in another 
position at tire beginning of the 19th century, when 
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the /ouai3er of a new dynasty Ktazar-Khan. who 
assumed the title of Khan in 1804, entrusted a 
tnirah (an official in charge of the irrigation) Shir 
Muhammad Rahim Khan (1896-1825), the successor 
of lltezar (who perished in 1806 during a war with 
Bukhara) and brought it up to 1812. After that, 
he was entrusted by order of the Khan, with a 
translation of Mir Khwand’s work, and worked at 
it up to the time of his death, which took place in 
1829, but did not complete even the second volume. 
Eleven years later in 1840 Allah-Qul Khan (1825- 
1840)‘entrusted one Muhammad Riza, a nephew of 
Munis, who bore the pen-name “Agahi” and who 
also was employed as tnirah with the completion of 
the work of Munis on the history of Khiva. Aghi 
fulfilled that task, bringing the work of his prede¬ 
cessor up to the death of Muhammad Rahim Khan 
(1825) and then continued it up to 1872, consecrating 
a separate work, under a particular title to each of 
the reigns. Munis and Agahi wrote in Turkish in 
a less simple style than Atul-Ghazi, but, never-the- 
nevertheless, it is possible to read their works with¬ 
out any particular difficulty. The works by Munis 
and Agahi, which still remain in manuscript, were 
used by me for several of my works. 

As regards the third, Uzbak state, the Khanate 
(rf Kakand, which was formed in the 18th century, 
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and reached its full development in the 19th century> 
Tenfel remarks that there were no native sources on 
the history of that Khanate up to the publication 
of the work by Abdul Karm Bukhari. At present, 
it has been established that such sources were 
sufficiently numerous- The language of the historical 
literature of Khokand, like that of Bukhara was, 
moreover, Persian- One of these works, probably 
the most important one, “The Selected Chronicles’’ 
(Muntakhabu-t.tauurikh) by Haji Muhammad 
Hakim, ending with the year 1642, exists both in 
Persian and in Turkish, but it has been proved by 
the late W. D. Smirnov that the original was wri¬ 
tten in Persian. Amongst all the sources on the 
history of the Khanate of Kokand up to our days, 
only one, and that not the best of them, has been 
published in full (without any translation). With 
regard to other existing works, a great deal of infor¬ 
mation can be found scattered in different publications. 

Babur wrote his Memoirs "in India in Turkish, 
but his successors were compelled to adopt the literary 
language of the Indian Muslims, i. e- Persian, 
Babur’s next successor Humayun (1530-1556) adopted 
already this practice, though the work bearing his 
name (Humayun-Nama) was not written by himself; 
but was entrusted by him to the historian Khwand- 
Amir- In remote Kashgharia, where historical 
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literature was probably less <3evelope<3 than in all 
other Muslim countries, they wrote in Persian. There 
exists a remarkable work, Tarikh-i-Rashldi ” written 
in Kashmir an3 finished in 1547 by an emigrant 
from Kashgar, Mirza Muhammad Haydar or Haydar.* 
Mirza, which contains personal reminiscences of the 
author and the history of the Mongolian Khans of 
Central Asia, from 1347. The work of Haydar- 
Mirza, though written in another language, recalls 
in many respects the Memoirs of his cousin-Babur, 
with which he was acquainted. The historical 
narration of Haydar-Mirza bears the same truthful and 
impartial character, and the chapters on geography 
are written in the same clear* and concise manner. 
This work was translated twice into Turkish in 
Kashgharia and became known also in India, Turkestan 
and Persia- It is accessible to European readers in 
an English translation. The Tarikh-i.Rashidi of 
Mirza Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, A history 
of the Moghuls of Central Asia, an English 
version edited by N. Elias, the translation by 
E. Denison Ross, London 1895. 

In the second half of the 17th century, Mirza 
Shah Mahmud, wrote in Persian a history of 
Kashgharia from the second half of the 15th century 
up to his own days, and used, as his source, for it 
the “Tarikh-i-Rashidi ”, but Shah Mahmud’s work. 
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unlike that by Hay^ar-Mirza is written in a very 
indifferent and often incorrect language. All later 
works on the history of Kashgharia were written in 
Turkish, one of such, the most recent one, is acce¬ 
ssible in a printed edition (without translation) and 
two other works (18th century) remain in Ms- but 
their contents have been described sufficiently in detail- 

Besides historical works in the proper sense of 
the word, as_historical sources can also be considered, 
works, on the history of literature, i- e- collections 
of biographical data about poets with specimens of 
their work annexed, and works dealing with Muslim 
religious orders- Of both these categories, a consi¬ 
derable number of works are accessible in printed 
editions, European & Eastern, but hardly any of 
them have been translated into European languages. 
One of the rare exceptions an abridged translation 
of one of the earlier (11 th century) works on the 
history of Muslim mysticism is the ‘‘Revelation of 
what is concealed’* (Kash-ful-Mahjub) by Yullabi, 
which was published in the Gibb Memorial Series 
(v- xvii, 1911). 

In the present sketch not all the documents on 
Persian historical literature, which have passed 
through my hands and have been quoted in my 
earlier works, have been enumerated. Still le^s 
could I have had in view the enumeration of uff the 
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exist^g documents, in general. In the same way, 
when compiling my sketch on Arabian historiography* 
my sole object has been to compose a manual, where 
non>Orientalists and beginners could find the nece¬ 
ssary information for their further independent 
studies- 

European Investigation of the history of Iran 
and of the Iranian culture 

For European historians, Persia had necessarily 
always formed a subject of interest, if only on account 
of the importance, which the Graeco-Persian wars 
had in the history of the Ancient World- Under 
the influence of the traditions of tbe ancient culture, 
Byzantine and mediaeval European historians saw 
in the history of the Sasanian Empire, even in that 
of the Caliphate, and of the Muslim Iran, before 
all, the continuation of the history of Ancient 
Persia. Agathias wrote in the 6th century that 
his contemporary king K.hosrow Anushirvan had 
surpassed in glory all the kings of Persia, even 
Cyrus. For the Frank annalists of the 9th century, 
Harun-ar-Rashid was a “king of the Persians”, in 
the 12th century they wrote about the defeat of 
Sultan San jar (1141) as the defeat of the Sataiard 
brethren, kings of the Persians and Medians- For 
European travellers of the 15th century, Tabriz wac 
Akb^ana and Shiraz-Persepolis. 
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Un(3er such circumstances, in the age of the 
humanists, there was boan3 to appear a tendency to 
collect from the ancient literature information, regard¬ 
ing Anicent Persia, anl to connect it with the 
scarce data available at their time about the later 
destinies of that country* Titles of several works, 
written in the 17th century, which have now been 
long forgotten, are mentioned in the “Literary 
History of Persia” by Edw* G* Browne. He also 
points out the importance of the work by Thomas 
Hyde, published in London in 1700, on “The 
Religion of the Ancient Persians, and Medians”, in 
which certain views, which were later adopted by 
scholars, are foreshadowed, although Hyde had no 
notion whatever either of the language of the 
Awesta, or of Ancient Persian, or of Middle 
Persian. 

The impressions of the 17th ceqtury travellers 
of the Persia of their days were in general favoura¬ 
ble. Persia then was living through an epoch of 
external spendour, under the rule of the Safavid 
dynasty, that is why the Safavid capital Isfahan was 
called by d’Herbelot, “the‘ biggest and the most 
magnificent city of Asia after those of China,” In 
Herbelot’s dictionary, much space is given to materials 
borrowed from Persian historical works; even the war 
between Khosrow II (590—628) and the Emperor 
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Heracliiis is narrated from Khwanad-Amiris version, 
but he does not give any general outline of the 
history of the Persians. He knew that the creator 
of the new Shia, Persia, Ismail, the founder of 
the Safavid dynasty, had laid firm foundations for 

the new monarchy.'^ 

<• 

Of the events of the 18th century, only the victor¬ 
ies of Na8ir Shah (1736-1747) were able to provoke 
in Europeans a certain arrount of interest in [the 
Persia of their (3ays. But one of the greatest events 
in the history of the study of Ancient Iran is 
connected with the 18th century — the first attempt 
of a European to learn the language of the holy 
scriptures of the Zoroastrians - the Awesta, and the 
first attempt to translate the Awesta, into a European 
language- The young Anquetil du Perron (born in 
1731 after having seen in 1754 a few folios of the 
Awesta from a manuscript in Oxford, made up his 
mind to go to India in order to get a key from the 
Indian Zoroastrians to the reading of the incom¬ 
prehensible ancient text. The details of his romontic 
journey and his stay in India (1755-1761), where 
after many efforts he was fortunate enough to find 
three teachers, have been described from his words 
many times, ten years later, after his return to 
Europe, in 1771, he was able to publish his Iran- 
slatioD, the “Zend Awesta”, “ouvrage de Zoroaster.” 
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Anquetil’s work caused to appear a vast 
literature, first as regards the question of the authenti¬ 
city of the texts, which he brought with him, an3 
then as to the degree of reliability of the traditional 
explanation of these texts, which Anquetil haci 
learned from his Indian teachers- The first question 
has been solved long ago, in the jiffirmative; the 
second remains disputable up to the present day. 
Anquetil, who did not possess any philologiccil 
training, could not have proposed that question- 
The origination of the question is closely connected 
with the establishment erf the relation between the 
language of the Awesta and Sanskrit and with the 
progress in European Sanskrit studies. E- Burnouf 
was the first to apply in his work, which appeared 
in 1833, the methods of European philological 
criticism to the edition and explanation erf the 
Awesta. Much earlier from the very first years of 
the 19th century, as mentioned by Buimour, attempts 
had been made, by German scholars, who availed 
themselves solely of Anquetil’s translations, “to 
produce the image of the Ancient-Persian civilisation”. 
Notwithstanding the absence of a critical edition and 
the insufficient knowledge of the language, possessed 
by Anquetil, his translation, according to the opinion 

trf one of our modern scholars, correctly transmitted 
the general spirit and ideas of the Awesta- His 
notes and the information, given by him, with regard 
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to tKe ZoroastriaQ ritual, based on a proximate and 
conscientious observation of Zoroastrian oral traditions 
and his personal contact with them, remain instructive 
up to the present day and are superior by their 
completeness to the information given by later 
investigations. 

From the second half of the 19th century 
onwards begin the attempts to produce a critical 
edition and a translation of the complete text of the 
Awesta in the sharpe in which it has reached us. 
At the same time research work was carried on in 
connection with the questions smarted both by Burnour 
regarding the Pahlavi commentaries on and the 
Sanskrit translations of the Awesta, and the data 
contained in the Pahlavi literature, with regard to 
the Awesta and to Zoroaster. It has been establi¬ 
shed that only a small part of the text, which existed 
at the time df the Sasanids, and was divided into 
21 books, has come down to us. As early as in 
the 9lh century, one of these books (the 2nd) was 
already considered to be irretrievably lost, moreover, 
of the fifth book, only flie text existed at that time 
without its Pahlavi commentary- Only one book 
ifie 19th Vandidad) has reached us in its integralitly. 
All the rest are merely fragments from different 
books. Religious hymns - the so-called GtUhas- 
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stan8 apart as regar<3s their language, being, probably, 
a separate an3 the most ancient part of the Awesta* 

In spite of the fact that the nature of the 
contents of the Awesta, was thus fully established, 
attempts were still made to consider the holy scrip¬ 
tures of the Zoroastiian, as one whole, as a docu¬ 
ment of a definite epoch, and as belonging to definite 
historical surroundings- Such are the contents of the 
book by Wilhelm Geiger : “Osliranische Kullar 
im Altcrtum, (Erlangen, 7882). The object of 
that book is to give the characteristic of the culture 
of the “Awesta people” ‘\des Avaste-Volkes”), 
and it is assumed that the Awesta was composed in 
its entirely in the Eastern part of Iran, during 
the pre-Achemei.ian period. The time, during 
which the Awesta was being composed, was of 
considerable duration. The people in the course 
that period, were migrating from one part of the 
country to another, and passing through different 
stages in their cultural development. The upper 
parts of the Syr-Darya and the Amu-Darya and 
the valley of the Zarafshan, situated between these 
tw'o rivers, were the original mother-counfry of the 
people of the Awesta who first descended from the 
basin of the Syr.-Darya into the ba^in of the 
Zarafshan and thence on to the basin of the Amu- 
Darya. To the south of the Amu-Darya, along the 
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Noithern declivities of the HioJu-Kush the people 
found its second mother-country, thence they pro¬ 
ceeded partly towards the South, partly to the West, 
a third epoch in the migrations of the Iranian 
people is determined by that division into two 
branches. The spread of Zoroastrianism was con¬ 
nected with transition from the nomadic state to 
settled life, in consequence of which the religious 
strife was followed by an economical strugjk- The 
Gathas are an echo of that epoch of fierce religious 
and economical wars during which the element of 
nationality receded altogether, into the background- 
That is why the very word “Aryans’’ is not en¬ 
countered in the Gathas. As * Geiger puts it, the 
Gathas were the only one part of the Awesta, 
which drew its material entirely from the surrounding 
conditions. Nevertheless, other exts tare taken by 
him into account in order to explain the life of the 
“people of the Awesta”. All the texts were com¬ 
posed in Eastern-Iranian districts, but their authors- 
missionaries of the new creed,-came from the West 
from Media- 

This last conjectuVe is not based on the sacred 
texts themselves, but on the tradition) which is 
firmly established amongst the Parsis, i. e. the Zoro- 
astrians of our days. In the same way, as in 
Sanskritology, so also in the domain of the Ancient 
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Iraniaq religion, the question of the degree of credit 
that may be accorded to the native learned tradition 
has provoked embittered diacussioas. The question 
cannot be considered to have been entirely solved 
even up to the present day. Even the chronological 
system of the Parsis, with the exact fixing of the 
time of Zoroaster’s life, in spite of hs well- 
known recent origin and its distinct iictitiousness, 
enjoys an unmerited amount of credit. It is taken 
into consideration equally by all the three collobof- 
ators of the'‘Grundriss der Iranischcn Philologpe^' 
who had to deal with that qjuestiou'-the authors of 
the articles on the literature of the Awesta, on the 
history of the pre-Islamic Irao> and on the Iraniao 
religion. 

At the same time, as the question about the 
religious tradition of the Parsis, there arose amongst 
European scholars, in the second half of the 16rf» 
century, the question regarding the value of the 
Persian historical tradition, to what degree can the 
Persian traditions> concerning the dynasties of the 
pre-Alexandrian period, be regarded as a means’ to 
supplement the information* of .anciqut authors. 
Attempts to indentify the heroes of the ^ic with 
historical kings-Assyrian, Median and Persian were 
still made in the 18th century^ by Sif William 
Jones) 0746-1794) and have since been repealed 
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many times, io the books of Malcolm, which was 
the first attempt of a European scholart. relying 
on Persian sources to narrate the history of Persia 
from the most ancient times down to the present 
day. The part of it, dealing with Ancient Iran, 
Is permeated by the same tendency, Malcolm’s work 
has, at present, of course, become obscjete. Suffice 
it to say, that he had no means to avail himself of 
Achemenian inscriptions, while dealing with the 
history of Persia. When compiling the history of 
the Muslim period, he makes no difference between 
compilations and original sources—most frequently, 
he quotes only titles of marks, without mentioning 
either the names of their authors, or the tiipe of 
their composition. 

The history of deciphering of the Ancient 
Persian inscriptions, beginning with the first success¬ 
ful attempt, made by Grotefend (1802) has been 
narrated many' times. The chief merit k>ek>ngs to 
Henry RawUnson who discovered (in 1836) and 
deciphered the Behistan inscripticm. Afterwards, 
all historians when wjiiting aUxut Ancient Persia* 
were able to utilise tkb Achemenian inscriipUona, 
although certain wrong reading^ resulted sometimes 
in wrong historical deductious. Thus* there eou^tedl 
at a timq, the opinton, which had, later to , he 
te^ected* that the Awetta^ was menUaned. in the 
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inscription of Darius. The history of Ancient 
Persia has been mostly investigated in connection 
with the history of other countries of the Ancient 
Eeast. The progress of research in the domain 
of the history of Ancient Persia is closely connected 
with the progress of historical studies, relative to the 
Ancient East in general, if not in the matter of 
new discoveries (in this respect, if I am not 
mistaken, nothing of any importance has been done, 
since the discovery in 1855 of the Achemenian 
palace in Suza by Mr. Dieulafag, and his wife ) still 
as far as the explanation of material is concerned- 
Edw. Meyer’s work “Geschichte des Alterlums” 
the first edition of which appeared in 1884, as 
B. A- Furaev puts it, “makes an epoch in the 
history of research.” The Achemenian state is dealt 
with in that work in a most brilliant and, it would 
seem, scientifically substantiated way. 

Attempts have also been made to approach the 
history of Ancient Persia from the other side, and 
to consider it as a part of the history of the East 
in general, and of the Iranian world, in particular. 
Amongst such attempts, thole by Noeldeke are the 
most interesting. He published in 1885 an article 
regarding the fifth volume of the "Roman History” 
by Mommsen, which deals with the Roman supre¬ 
macy and the Roman policy in the East. Noeldeke 
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calls.himself in that article a “dilettante in Ancient 
History’’ and treats the historical questions contained 
therein from the point of view of an orientalist* 
for whom there is no essential difference in the 
life of the same Oriental peoples at different epochs. 
In the Scyne strain are also written his articles in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica”, the German original 
of which was published by him separately in 1887. 
These articls are devoted, (I) to the Median and 
Achemenian states, (2) to the state of the Sasanids 
(3) the city of Persepolis. In the preface, the 
author mentions his lack of partiality for Eastern 
peoples and his sympathy with. the Greeks, which 
increased more and more as he went on studying 
the East. Still more characteristic is that Edw. 
Meyer, a specialist in the history of the Ancient 
World, in his review of Noeldeke’s work accuses 
that Orientalist of seeing loo much shade on the 
Persian side and too much light on the side of the 
Greeks- More well-grounded are Edw. Meyer’s 
objections against the characterisation of Cyrus, as a 
“savage conqueror”, since Cyrus did not really 
destroy any of the cities conquered by him, not 
even the rebellious Sardes. Edw- Meyer is less 
right, perhaps, when he tries to explain the campaign 
of Darius against the Scythians by some important 
political considerations, in which Noeldeke sees only 
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the usicil craving for conquests in unknown countries. 
According to Edw. Meyer’s opinion, that campaign 
wat undertaken by Darius with the object ot making 
a rear-attack on the Turanian nomads, who were 
devastating his territory. The campaign was not 
succes^ul because it was undertaken, “with insuffici¬ 
ent geographical knowledge.” “However, this may 
be, there are no sufficient proofs that Darius and 
his advisers had any knowledge whatever of the 
existence of a route to the North of the Black and 
the Caspian Seas into the Turanian steppes. 

Special mention deserve the works of the 
traveller, and diplomate Count Arthur de Gobineao. 
Along with his attempts, to compare present 
day Persia, with Ancient Iran, in the works 
inspired by his travels, to his pen belongs also a 
work on the history of Persia, which is brought up 
only to the beginning of the Sasanian dynasty (in 
the 13th century, A- D) In Gobineau’s opinion, 
that event is connected with the triumph in 
Iran of the “inferior” Semitic culture. The un- 
scieintihc' racial theory adopted in Gobineau’s book 
constitutes its chief defect. On the other hand, 
the attitude of the Iranians with regard to the 
Assyro-Babylonian culture is quite adequately compar¬ 
ed by Kim to the attitude of Germans, with regard 
to Roman culture. 
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, Along with the work of Malcolm is sometimes 
quoted the work by C. Markham, which appeared 
more than half a century - later, “A General sketch 
of the History of Persia” (in one large volume.) 
This work is, however different from that of Mal¬ 
colm, if only for the reason that its author was not 
an orientalist, and depended only on such Oriental 
works, as have been translated into European 
languages, and. on works by European travellers- 
Under such circumstances there could not have been 
any question either of his dealing critically with the 
sources or referring to original works- Mir Khwanad 
is in the author’s opinion the best historian for the 
period from the Arab conquest up to the accession 
of the Safavids. 

Although of no independent importance, still 
a useful compilation is the sketch by Louis Dubeux 
(the first translator of the “Persian Tabari”), La 
Perse, which was published in the series, “ L'univer 
ou histoiret de description de tons les peupies, 
de leurs religion^ moeurs industries, cusiomes, 
etc. (1841) published for the second time, without 
any alterations, in 1881- In its geographical part, 
special attention was given to the monuments of 
ancient times- The description of the monuments 
of Behistan and Persepolis is given from Ker Porter 
( 1817-1820). From there also borrowed the illus- 
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trations, in Dubeux’s book. Tbe history of Persia, 
inclu(3iDg that of Alexander, is narrated both according 
to Greek and Persian sources, but' treated separately. 
The author proceeds in the same way, when nar¬ 
rating the history of the Arsacids, and even that of 
the Sasanids, although in the last case, it was quite 
possible to blend all the information available from 
whatever sources, into one comprehensive chapter. 
Persian information about the Sasanids is narrated 
from Mir Khwanad, from the translation by Silvestre 
de Sficy (1793 ). The author thought that to 
choose any historian but the one to whom the great 
savant had given preference, “ sefait eloignee de was 
sentiments de reconnaissance et d'admiration^' 
The sketch of the history ci Muslim Persia is 
brought up to the death of Fath-Ali Shah (1834 ). 
The characterisation of the rulers up to Agha - 
Muhammad (murdered in 1797) is given chiefly 
from Malcolm’s work- The illustrations representing 
buildings and achaeological monuments, portraits, 
and drawings of an ethnographical character, borrow¬ 
ed from the works of early travellers, are not with¬ 
out a certain interest. 

The best^ work en the history of Iran from 
Alexander the Great, up to the accession of the 
Sasanids, probably, remains up to our days a small * 
book (172 pages)- Alfred van Gutschmid,Geschi- 



chte Irans und seiner Nachburlandcr von Alex. 
* 

ander dent Grossen bis zum Unter gang der 
Arsaciden, 1888. 

In the time of the puhlication of the “Grun- 
driss der Iranischen Philologue”, in the last years 
of the t9th century, and the first years of the 20th 
century, the compilation of the sketch on the history 
of pre-Islamic Iran was entrusted to Ferd Justi 
(1837-1907), who had written before a sketch on 
the history of ancient Persia for the Onken series 
(1879) and a skech of the history of the Ancient 
Blast for another more popular series '^‘Allgemeine 
Weligeschichte (1884). The-interpretation of events 
in Jusli’s sketch is far from being perfect, but, one 
may take it that all the actual material available for 
research, has been included in Justi’s sketch as 
regards both the information derived from written 
sources, as. materials of an archaeological and 
ethnological character- 

« 

During the 20th century, practically no new 
material for the history of pre-Islamic Persia has 
been added, so that the “Grundrlss’’ still serves in 
that respect its purpose, up to the present time. 
When Edw. Meyer published, without alterations, 
eleven years after the first, a second edition of the 
corresponding volume of hfs work, of ail the new 
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material, which he ought to have taken into con¬ 
sideration, he mentioned merely the Armaic papyri, 
discovered in 1907, on the Elephantine island in 
Egypt and a passage from the "Hellenika’. by 
Theopompus (4th century, B. C-) also discovered in 
Egypt. To the papyri of Elephantine Edw. 
Meyer devoted in 1912 a separate wotk, from 
which it can be seen that the discovery was of a 
greater importance as regards the history of the 
Hebrews than the histoiy of the Persian monarchy. 
In the latter respect, the Armaic transkticn of the 
Behistan inscription is of the greatest interest as 
confiriping and completing the words of the inscrip¬ 
tion about copies of ii, having been sent to provinces. 

Besides the, material mentioned by Edw. Meyer 
some interest is also offered by an astrological text 
published in 1908, which has come down to us in 
a work, by a Greek author ( Tewkros of Babylon ) 
who wrote most probably, not later than the 1st 
century A- D. The original belonged obviously to 
an Egyptian of the Persian epoch. The text has 
been published, and commented on by Cument. It can 
be seen from It that for an Egyptian author, Italy 
was the uttermost (?) limit of his geographical horizon. 

As monuments of the Arsacid epoch, two Greek 
documents of the 1st century B. C. are of some 
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interest, which were discovered in 1909, in Persian 
Kur(3istan, near the Turkish frontier- These 
documents refer to the sale of portions of land and 
are interesting documentary evidence of the supremacy 
of Greek culture under the Arsacids- Together 
with these Greek deeds a document was found, 
written ih Armaic characters, which as far as 1 
know, has not been wholly deciphered up to this 
time. 

Although the number of sources to be studied 
has, thus, practically not increased, since the publica¬ 
tion of the Grundriss ", nevertheless, a more careful 
study of former sources has contributed to establish 
many new facts, of great scientific importance. In 
the first place, the establishment of the tact that the 
sculptures, on the tomb of Darius, near Persepolis 
are meant to impersonate in their national garments 
representatives of the chief nations, which composed 
the Achemeni'an monarchy, and that it is possible 
to establish definitely from the inscriptions, what 
nationally each image is supposed to represent- 
This “peculiar and valuable ethnological musuem,’’ 
remains unmentioned in. Justi’s sketch- Attempts 
have also been made to give a more conrplete and 
comprehensive estimate of the Sassanian monarchy 
than it was possible for Jusli, whose sketch \yas 
'based on Noeldeke’s work, published in 1879. A 
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small work by A. Christeasen ( 1907) *‘L'empire 
des Sassanides Le Peuple Veiat second edition 
of the well-known Einleitung in die altertums- ) 
wissenschaft’^ ( A Gercke u E- Nor3en, 1914 ) 
Cbristensea’s book is recommen3e3 as the best in¬ 
troduction to the study o( the Sassanian «epoch, the 
foundation for which was laid by Noeldeke- These 
words belong to E- Kornemann, the compiler of a 
sketch of the history of the Roman empire, compris¬ 
ing a chapter entitled “Neurom und Neupersien”. 

The subject treated in that chapter is wider than 
one would conclude from its title. The strife bet¬ 
ween the new Rome and the new Persia is examined 4, 
as a part of that struggle between (western) Asia, 
and Europe, which already Herodotus made the 
fundamental subject of his work. Several times, the 
teim “Iremism” is used, which was introduced by 
F. Cumont (the investigator of Eastern religions and 
of the cult of Mithra in particular) in opposition 
to the term, “Hellenism’* created by Drayzen- 
“Iranism” progresses according as “Hellenism” falls 
info decay, in the storms of the terrible 3rd 4 
century* (A- D) Against Noeldeke’s opinion, the 
influence of the new Persia upon the new Rome 
was stronger than the reverse current, The fusion of 
Hellenism with Iranism, aimed at prematurely, by 
Alexander, took place in the epoch of the Caliphate, 
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but at tbat moment, Iranism, was^re3ecament ? A 
soli(3 ’basis for farther iavestigations in that domain 
will have been created, when the task undertaken by 
Fr. Sarre and bis collaborators - the detailed study 
of all Persian buildings — has been accomplished. 

£■ Kornemann did not pay any attention to 
another obstacle,-to a strictly scientific study of the 
questions, mentioned by him - the most insufficient 
achievements in the domain of the study of the 
documents* of Muslim Iran, as compared with the 
study of the pre-Islamic period. That must bave 
become obvious, even for a non-orientalist, after the 
publication of the ‘‘Giundriss’J, where 15 5 pages are 
devoted to the history of the pre-Islamic Iran, and 
only 54 pages to the history of the Muslim period, 
although in the latter case, far more plentiful 
materials are available as sources. Paul Horn 
(1898-1908), the author of a sketch ( compiled in 
1898) on the history of Muslim Iran is right, when 
he says that to*compiIe a detailed history of Persia, 
which could have taken the place of Malcolm’s work 
is quite impossible at present, as the necessarj 
preparatory investigations have not yet beeg made 
and many important sources still remain unpublished. 
Therelore, the author confined himself to the com¬ 
pilation of a brief sketch trying only to give some 
idea about the general course of events and without 
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entering into 3etaill? The sketch, however, is writ¬ 
ten in such a superficial manner, that it is in many 
ways inferior to the corresponding chapters of 
Mueller’s “H^tory of Islam” (1887). The biographical 
information given at the end of the separate chapters 
and borrowed mostly from catalogues of European 
libraries, may be useful, but that information is not 
always complete (suffice it to say that only the 
obsolete French translation of the history of Timur 
by Sharafu-d-din is mentioned there and nothing 
is said about the Calcutta edition of the original). 
The errors, occurIng in the catalogues are not rec¬ 
tified, new mistakes are made - thus it is said 
about one of the anonymous works on the history 
of Timur that it is compiled for “Timur”, although 
the history of Timur is brought there up to the time 
of his death and was written about eight years 
after that event. 

Without a detailed study of the written 
documents, it is hardly possible to accomplish the 
task suggested by E. Kornemann -■ a scientific 
description of architectural monuments. In the 
absence of written information, contemporary with 
the momuments .studied, the investigator avails him¬ 
self most naturally of his own observations of the 
present day life for the explanation of monument of 
the past. It has been possible to apply this 
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method of investigation in Persia, even for 
the stu3y of the Achemenian monuments, owing to 
the existence even in our 5ays of communities, not 
very numerous, it is true of partisans of the Zoro- 
astrian religion. E Flan^in, one of the two au¬ 
thors of a work, in which before the invention of 
photography, the representations of the Persepolis 
monuments were given, describes the scene of two 
Persians performing their religious rites by the side 
of the tombs of Persepolis, witnessed by him, the 
performance proved to be exactly similar to the one 
depicted on the upper part of the frontispiece of 
the tomb. 

The same method has been applied, not always 
successfully, when studying questions of material 
culture. E. Herzfeld, the chief collaborator of F. 
Sarre, considers the famous “Kaba of Zoroaster ’’ to 
be a tomb of a type, which according to him, 
developed in connection with the type of living houses 
seen , by him. F. Sarre, however, pronounced him¬ 
self definitely against this opinion and considered 
with Justi and Jackson, the “Kaba of Zoroaster” 
to be a fire-temple. Never the less, Herzfeld kept 
to his own theory and repeated it in his article 
published in 1921. The rather numerous errors 
occuring in that article and already discussed by me 
elsewhere, can be explained to a great extent by 
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ihe author’s insufficient acquaintance with written 
sources. The same applies, in a still greater degree, 
to the works of Ernest Diez. With a different 
state of research, both with regard to greater acces¬ 
sibility of written information and to greater fulness 
of information, about architectural monuments. F. 
Sarre’s great work which embraces the monuments 
of “Persian” architecture in the wider sense of the 
word, i. e. in the author s idea from Qonya 
to Samarcand, would have received somewhat 
aspect. In reality, the domain of “Persian 
especially in the sphere of the architectural and ex¬ 
tended much further to the East, In Persian style 
for instance, is built a mosque to the North-Elast 
of Kuija, and even a mosque near the ruins of 
Khara-Khote, investigated by P. K. Kazlov’s ex¬ 
pedition in 1908 and 1909. Max van Berchem 
touched upon many important Questions regarding the 
history of Persian architecture, in his review on F. 
Sarre’s work, but many of his opinions are given 
as hypotheses owing to the deficiency of the avail¬ 
able material. Besides, the necessity of an early 
and prompt investigation of the buildings themselves, 
which are rapidly falling into decay for want of 
proper snpervision, he points out still another task : 
“il faudrait depouiller avec sain les sources 
orientales.’’ 
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• The UDdnished “ Literary History of Persia ” 
by £. G. Browne may be considered, more or 
less, as a work on the • history of Iran, not only 
cultural but also political* The author Included in 
his sketch everything, which had been written by 
Persian?, in Persian, and excluded all that had been 
written in Persian by non-Persians (for instance by 
Indians), Proceeding from Persian literature as 
such, the author intended to compile a history not 
of the dynasties of Persia, but of the Persian 
people itself. The dimensions of the work, the 
distrubution of the material, the division into 
periods, the characteristic lines of every period—all 
this was determined by him only during the very 
process of work* He proposed originally to give a 
full outline of the history of Persian literature in 
one volume, then he decided to bring the first volume 
up to the Mongol invasion. The first volume, 
which was published, was, however, only brought 
up to the beginning of the 11th century, and, there¬ 
fore, according to the remark of the author himself, 
it contains merely the Prolegomena “ to the history 
of Persian literature* The second volume was, 
therefore, to be devoted to the history of literature 
proper. In reality, however, the second volume was 
only brought up to the middle of the 13th century* 
To that period, in spite of its comparative shortness. 
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belong the greater part of the most illustrious p6ets, 
an3 authors, of Persia, anJ, consequently, it was 
necessary to give a more <letaile3 account of the 
authors of that period- The author meant to relate 
the history of the remaining sis. and a half centuries, 
in another volume of the same size. When, however, 
that third volume appeared (14 years after the 
second under another title, and in another edition) 
it proved to cover, like the second volume, only the 
history of two and a half centuries. The author 
expressed the hope to be able to devote to the last 
four centuries a separate volume under the title, 
“A history of Persian literature in Modern Timei." 
His attempt to prove that the first centuries of 
Islam were in the history of Persia in many res¬ 
pects, the most interesting and also the most fruitful 
in the domain of intellectual culture, is, in his own 
words, an abandonment of his former views. The 
attitude cf the author towards the question of the 
importance of the Mongol invasion in the history of 
Persia is less clear and more influenced by traditional 
opinions. The first two volumes are entirely per¬ 
meated by the view that that event was a cates- 
trophe, not only for the political but also for the 
cultural life of Iran. This is also the leading idea, 
in general, in the third volume, but with con¬ 
siderable restrictions. The author recognises that, 
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in spite of the devastations caused by the Mongols, 
the period of Mongol Rule was remarkably ricy in 
literary achivements. In .a memorial ‘volume, con¬ 
secrated to E. G. Browne, E. Herzfeld, quotes this 
view in order to confirm his own opinion, that the 
annexatio^^ of Hither Asia to the rest of the Asian 
continent caused in many regions a great revival of 
culture (eiiten Iiohcn aufschwung). As regards 
the architecture, to which Herzfeld’s words refer in 
the first instance, Gobineau made the same observa¬ 
tion although it is difficult to agree M'ith his ex- 
planlion of this fact, which he attributes before all 
to the influence of the Mongols themselves, or, at 
least, of their rulers- Of greater importance, how¬ 
ever, was the factor, to which Th. Lindner ascribes 
the whole of the advantages brought to the West, 
by the Mongol invasion, i. e. the widening of 
geographical learning, and, as a result of it, a 
widening of ’ the general outlook. Th. Lindner 
merely mentions, that one must fully appeciate this 
factor, but, pays much more attention to the de¬ 
vastations, made by the Mongols- For the cultural 
development of a nati«n, however, the intercourse 
with other peoples has, probably, the greatest im¬ 
portance, and the “Sole advantage” brought to 
Persia by the Mongol invasion atones to a consider¬ 
able extent for all the damages caused by the Mongols 
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to the country, which suffered much more during the 
destruction, of the Mongolian empire than during its 
formation. 

Separate instances of inexactnesses and omissions 
in the book by E- G. Browne, with regard to Persian 
historical literature, have been already mentioned 
above. It contains, besides, other mistakes, and 
oversights. Nevertheless, the scientific importance of 
this work, both as regards the amount of its material, 
and the leading views, expounded therein, is very 
great. The author is quite aware of the limitations 
of his book, but considers it as its chief object to 
prepare the ground for a more perfect work in the 
future. The book fully answers this purpose, and it 
is not the fault of its author if the progress of research 
especially slower than one would expect- The informa¬ 
tion given in the first volume of E- G- Browne’s 
work in 1902, dealing with the beginning of Persian 
literature, both poetry and prose, were repeated by 
other scholars, twenty years, later, without any 
additions. 

The attempt made iir 1915, just a hundred 
years after the appearance of the work by Malcolm, 
to substitute for this obsolete work, a book, which 
could answer the present day demands shows how very 
little progress has been achieved in the matter of 
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research. The numerous blunders made by its author 
give evidence of his being virholly unequal to the 
task, which he undersook and have been pointed out 
by me in ray review of that work in two volumes. 

In the “ Encyclopaedia of Islam ’’ under the word 
“Iran” (the coiresponding fascicle was published 
in 1921) the word “Persian” (Perse, Persia) is 
only referred to the “Encyclopaedia” will not be 
brought as far as the letter P- so very soon. The 
articles under the headings “ Afghanistan ” and 
“ Balochistan” have been compiled by the same scholar 
(M. Longworth Dames) to whom also belong the 
the greater part of the articles on the East Iranian 
cities, and dynasties, bibliographical data, annexed to 
to these articles, especially in the part dealing with 
history and historical geography, clearly show how 
little has been done in that domain of research. 
Thus, in the article on Ghazna (1914) the “^author, 
when mentioning the tomb of Sultan Mahmud, of 
Ghazna, only quotes the description by Vigne, who 
was in Ghazna, in 1836. The inscrtption on the 
door of the tomb was published only in 1918, from 
photographs and estampages (?) 

Still more insufficiently developed in Europe up 
till now is the study of the history of that part of 
the Iranian (if not by language, by its character and 
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the origin of its culture) worl<3, which 3oe? not enter 
into the composition of political and geographical 
Iran, i. e. chiefly the history of Turkestan. In 1914, 
an article was published by me in the Journal 
" Die Giesteswissenschaften ” dealing with 
the contemporary state and the most important 
problems of Western European research in that 
domain. The history of Turkestan has been seldom 
examined by European scholars in connection with 
the history of Iran (an exception - the above menti¬ 
oned book by F. Sarre on the history of architecture). 
It has been examined more frequently in connection 
with the history of the Central Asian nomads» 
according to the character of the sources. Sinologists 
appeared in that domain as continuators of works by 
Islamists, and vice versa* The work by C*D’ Ohsson 
(1834) on the history of the Mongolian empire 
remains the best up to these days, although it chiefly 
deals with the Mongolian states in China and Persia, 
and practically no information is given as regards 
either the mediaeval Mongolians tate or the Golden 
Horde* Recently, an investigation of the Chinese 
sources on the history of the Mongols has been 
undertaken by the French sinologist F* Pelliot* It 
is also by him, partly in collaboration with the late 
E. Chavannes, that the question of the recent 
archaeological discoveries in Central Asia has been 
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examined with regard to Iranian cultural influence on 
China- How little interest there has been displayed 
in Western Europe, with yegard to the modern history 
of Turkestan can be seen from the fact that the 
problems proposed by the German scholar F. Feufel, 
not long before his death (1844) remain still unsolved 
up to the present day. 

V. 

Russian Intestigations. 

A prominent place belongs in the history of 
Oriental research in Russia to the study of the 
languages and the literature of Iran, in the domain 
of history. A far lesser number of works by Russian 
Orientalists can be found- The words uttered in 
1858 by the occupant of the chair of Persian litera¬ 
ture at the University of St. Petersburg at that 
time. Prof. Kazem-Bek, that the history of the 
East “ has parctically not at all been investigated by 
Russian scholars ” remain to a considerable extent 
true even in our days- Even Malcolm’s book has 
not been fully translated into Russian. In 1835, there 
appeared a translation dealing merely with its final 
part ( about the reign of Afgha-Muhammad and the 
events which came after it.) 

Even the opening of a special course on the 
history of the East as a separate subject at the 
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University assisted the progress of research work in 
that domain in a lesser degree, than might have 

been expected 

The creation of a chair of history of the East 
at the University of St. Petersburg was planned as 
early as 1829, and 1832, but these plans materialised 
only in the ‘ Regulations of 1863”. The creation 
of that chair had chiefly in of view the demands of 
the linguistic courses, and hence the division of the 
historical chair, according to linguistic groups, into 
the history of Semitic peoples, the history of Nor¬ 
thern Eastern Asia, and the history of Aryan peoples, 
of Asia- This division proved to be still-born and 
had almost no influence either on the development of 
research work or even on the programmes of the 
University courses, although it enteied the " Regula¬ 
tions of 1864 ” as regards examinations for degrees, 
and was in force up to the first years of the 
20th century. 

Before that, courses on the history of the East 
were delivered for several years ( 1835-1843 ) at 
the School of Oriental Languages of the Ministry of 
Foreign affairs by B A. Dorn (academecian since 
1839 ) who later devoted himself especially to the 
study of the history of the Caspian districts. Besides, 
the already mentioned editions and translations, Dorn 
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devoted to the history of that part of Iran several 
works of research, amongst others, articles on the 
Shirvan-shahs, and on th^ rulers, and Khans of 
Shirvan, which have not become quite obsolete even 
in our days. Only a part of the first article ( up to 
the 14th century) may be considered as having lost 
its value after the appearance of the more recent 
work by E A. Pakhomov? who although not using 
for his work any new written sources, had at his 
disposal some new numistic material The essay 
“ Caspia ’’ in Russian-Kaspig, chiefly devoted to the 
invasions (in the lOthcentuiy) of Russians into the 
Caspian districts and their history followed his 
disciple G.V. Melgunov’s book’“On the Southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea ’’ appeared in Russian in 
1863 in German (with additions) in 1868- From 
1868, up to his 3eath ( 1873 ) Melgunov occupied 
the post of lecturer on the history of Aryan peoples 
at the University of St. Petersburg, but after his 
death, this chair was no more filled. 

Before the creation of the chair of the history 
of the East in the Faculty of Oriental Languages, 
courseo in the history of’Persia were delivered first 
by Prof. A. K. Kazem-Bek (1855-58) then by the 
lecturer by L. Z. Budaghov (1858-63). An idea of 
what the lectures delivered by Budaghov were like 
can be derived from the examination programme of 
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1659. Prof V. Grigoriev, wKo occupied the c;hair 
of the history of the East, from 1863 to 1878, gave, 
besides an introdu:tory course, only a course on the 
history of Central Asia in 1878, the lectures on the 
history of Persia were resumed and K. P. Patkanov 
professor of Armenian literature, was charged with 
them, who had occupied himself before with the his¬ 
tory of Iran, especially from Armenian sources. To 
his pen belongs the work “An essay on the history 
the Sasanian Dynasty”, according to the information 
given by Armenian authors (1863). It appeared in 
1866, in a French translation. At the international 
Congress of Orientalists in St. Petersburg (the 3rd 
in 1876) K. Patkanov delivered a lecture, published 
later in the “Proceedings of the Congress”- On the 
pretended expedition of Taklat Palasar to the banks 
of the Indus, tn which he tried to refute the opinion 
prevailing at that time, regarding the exped tions of 
Assyrian kings, through the whole of Iran up to its 
Eastern borderlands- There exists a lithographical 
edition of Patkanov’s lectures delivered to students 
(from notes taken by S- Oldenburg). A general review 
of the history of Persia sincp the Arab invasion 
(1883-4) and the Modern History of Persia from 
the 18th to the 19th century. (1884-5). 

Although undertaken with a merely philologictii 
object, the publications by the Sanskritologist, Prof. 
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Kosspvitch, who aUo studied the Ancient Iranian 
languages have veiy much contributed to the progress 
of the study of the history, of Ancient Iran, viz* his 
editions and translations of passages from the Awesta 
(more particularly from the Galhas) and of Ancient 
Persian inscriptions. A Collection of inscriptions 
published by him "Inscriptions Palaco-persicae 
Archaemendarum quot hucusque repertae sunt’’ (1872) 
lost its value only some twenty years later* It is 
nevertheless quoted sometimes even afterwards. 
Kossovitch was one of the supporters of the opinion 
that Zoroaster was a historical personality* 

Kossovitch’s disciple C. G*,Zalemann, who was 
still more of a philologist and was still less interested 
in historical research, was undeniably the greatest 
Russian Iranist, and one of the most prominent in 
Europe. Sketches on the pre-Islamic literature of 
Iran, both Ancient and Middle Persian or Pahlavi, 
published by him in 1880 in the popular "Universal 
history of literatnre’’ by Korsli and Kirpitchnikov, 
give such a brilliant description of these documents 
of Iranian cultural life, that they are of importance 
even for historians. A'^rfre than 30 years later, BiA, 
Turaev, the author of the only general histbry of the 
Ancient East in Russian which bears the character 
of indepndcnt research made large use of the first of 
these sketches. 
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B. A- Turaev was an Egyptologist an3 Assy* 
riologist, not an Iranist, therefore, the chapters of 
his work, 3evote(3 to Iran, namely to the Median 
and Achamenian reigns (no separate chapter was 
devoted in his work to the Arsacids) and the 
Sasanian period remained ‘‘outside the scope” of 
his work, are somewhat inferior in scientific im¬ 
portance to those devoted to Egypt and Hither 
Asia. Nevertheless, an acquaintance with Turaev’s 
work is necessary for every Russian student of the 
history of Ancient Iran. B. Turaev does not men¬ 
tion the article by Academ- A. A. Kunik “On 
the Influence of the Iranian race on the destinies of 
Semitic peoples”, which is now merely of an 
historical interest, although in its own time, it had 
some success.” It is an attempt to apply an ethno¬ 
logical point of view to the investigation of ancient 
history. 

As a kind of supplement to Turaev's “History 
of the ancient East” may serve the article by V J. 
Minorsky “Kalashin, a stele near Topulake Urmiah”, 
in which, besides a description of archaeological 
monuments, visited by the author himself, are also 
used the archaeological monuments, visited by the 
author himself, are also used the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries of Morgan, Herzfeld, Weissbach, and 
others, Minersky continued thus the tradition of 
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the 'Earlier members of the Rusiao foreign office, 
who availed themselves of being sent on special 
duty or taking part in sdme bound ariji commission 
in order to pursue historico geographical investiga¬ 
tions. The most prominent worker of that type was 
N- V. Khanikov, who published, when still in his 
early youth (born in 1822) his classical work “ A 
description of the Khanate of Bukhara” (1843) 
which has not lost its importance even today 
(^Khaniken was in Bukhara in 1841). A result of 
his journey to Persia (1858—59) was the publication 
of the following works: “Memoire sur la partie 
meridionale de I’Asie Central^ (1861) (Khanikov 
also, like Gobineau considered Iran as belonging to 
Central Asia) and “Memoire sur I’Ethnographie de 
la Perse” (1866). Both of them were published in 
Paris and were given a place in the “Recueil 
de voyages et de memoires publics par la Societe 
de Geographie” v. vii & viii. In the early fifties 
Khanikov published a series or articles on the 
borderlands of historical Iran, namely Derbent and 
Baku, chiefly of an epigraphical character, the most 
important of these artldl^s “On Certain Arab in¬ 
scriptions in Derbent and Baku” was published in 
the “Proceedings of Oriental Section of the Russian 
Archaeological Society”. A more extensive article 
on the same subject “Memoire sur les inscriptions 
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musulmaaes «3u Caucase” was published by him iu 
1862 in Paris. 

Thus Khanikov was quite prepared for the 
task entrusted to him by the Russian geographical 
society of editing a Russian translation of the 
“ Erdkunde ” of K. Ritter with necessary corrections 
and additions! which was undertaken by the Society 
from the funds of P. Gohibkov’s donation. Only 
the first part of that edition saw the light and is at 
present as obsolete as the German original itself. 

Amongst the publications of boundary commi¬ 
ssions, the most profitable for research proved to be 
that of the years 1849-52, the road-journal, compiled 
by E. Fchirikov, containing a great deal of valuable 
historico-geographical material, was published in 1875, 
by the Caucasian Section of the supervision of ■ M- 
Gamazov. The reports submitted by members of the 
same commission on the side of Turkey and Persia, 
were translated by the same Gamazov. The frontier 
disagreements between Turkey and Persia were 
several times renewed and the representatives of 
Russia had to take part in 'the solution of those 
quarrels even in the 20th century up to the beginning 
of 1914. The historico-geographical results of the 
two last commissions are related in two “ secret ” 
volumes of the Materials for the study of the East, 
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publwhed "in 1909, and 1915, by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, under the direction of F-A- Persi- 
ani and V-F. Minorsky. • 

A great deal of information, especially as regards 
the economical life of Iran, at the present time and 
in the recent past can be found in different fascicles 
of the “ secret ” (which did not in reality contain 
any government secrets ) “ Collection of Geographical 
topographical and statistical materials on Asia 
which were published by the Military Educational 
Committee of the General Staff- Amongst others, 
the description of the journey of A. Tumansky 
( 1894 ) from the Caspian Sea to the Hormuz 
Strait and back formed a part of that collection. It 
is not possible for us to examine in detail the ex¬ 
tensive literature of travel although it is of great 
interest even for historians, especially as far as 
descriptions oF monuments of the past are concerned. 
Amongst the most instructive works of that kind is 
the journey in the East by Berezin ( 1849-52) 
(that part of the journey itself as described in the 
only two volumes that were published took place 
in 1842.) 

The historico cultural investigations by K.A* 
Inostramzev, wshich occupy a special place in the 
history of Russian studies of the ELast^ are devoted 
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partly to ancient Iran, but more especially to • Iran 
of the Sasanian epoch. The most interesting of 
these works are “ Materials from Arab Sources 
for the cultual history of Sasanian Persia, Omens 
and Superstitions” ( 1907). “ Sasanian Studies” 

( 1909). This short article “A Central Asian 
term in the Sasanian Code ” provoked an opposition 
on the part of Prot- A.A. Freymann, in his article 
Does the Central Asian ” term really exist in the 
Sasanian Code- A series of articles, devoted to 
questions of Ancient-Iranian culture, was published 
by K. A. Inestranzev in the “ Bulletin of the 
Academy of Scoences ” (Izvestia) and the “ apiski ’ 
of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society, as well as in the ” Journal of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction ”. 

The annexation to Russia of several cultural 
districts, which previously other belonged geographic 
ally to Iran, proposer, or were under Russian cul¬ 
tural influence, offered to Russian research a series 
of new problems. It was possible to approach 
these problems, both from the point of view of a 
specialist, in the history of Central Asia and from 
that of an Iranist- Russian investigators, as early 
as in the first half of the 19th century, were ahead 
of Europe, as regards the study of the modern 
history of Muslim Central Asia. 
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^Immediately alter the annexation of Turkestan 
to Russia. P, J. Lerkh, who previous to that, occu¬ 
pied himself chiefly with -the language of the Kurds, 
and who made a journey into Khiva ani Bukhara, 
as early as 1858, began to work in that domain. 
In the vgry year, when the Governer-Generalship 
of Turkestan was formed, Lerkh was charged 
with an archaeological expedition to the Syr-Darya 
the description of which appreared ub 1870. 
Lerkh’s articles “Asia’’, “Bukhara” and “Mave- 
rannahr” appeared in 1873-74 in the “Russian 
Encyclopaedia Dictionary” edited by Berzin, in 
1873, just before the campaign of Khiva, Lerk 
published an historico : geographical information on 
the Khanate of Khiva from the most ancient times 
up to the present day (1877). In course of time, 
Vesselovsky name was closely connected with all 
investigations regarding the Samarquand its enviiens. 

V. A. Zhukov.sky’s book “ Antiquities of the 
Transcaspian boderland: The Ruins of Ancient 
Merv” occupies a popular place not only in Russian, 
but also in general European literature- Such a 
detailed monograph had never been written before, 
on any Iranian city, in which both the written 
information of the past and the monuments of that 
past, which had been preserved on the surface of the 
earth were investigated. Zhukovsky intended to 
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publish a similar monograph describing other Persian 
cities in the Caspian (at present the Turkoman) 
district, but this intention did not materialize. 

Zhukovsky was the first specialist in Russia, 
who studied Muslim Persia, but he was in that 
domain not so much an historian as an ini)estigator 
of its language and literature. Of all the branches of 
pofular life, he was more particularly interested in 
religious beliefs. Along with other Russian scholars, 
(especially Tumansky) he took part in the studies 
dealing with the Babi sect (came into existence in 
1840), which constitute one of the most brilliant 
pages in the history of Russian studies of the East: 
to him also belongs an article dealing with the widely 
spread sect of the “ People of the Truth”, on which, 
in course of time, Vellionrsky acquired some suppe- 
mentary new material. Recently, some articles on 
the contemporary remnants of the sect of the Ismailis, 
so powerful in olden times, were published by certain 
Russian scholars. Rhukovsky, partly himSelf, piirtly 
through his disciples, also collected materials, regarding 
the political movements in Persia, which were taking 
place or being prepared and which ended with the 
establish.ment of a constitutional government, papers 
read by him at the meetings of Oriental Section of 
the Archaeological Society were not published in their 
time for political reasons. Amongst the persons. 
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who worked uii(3er Zhukovsky’s (direction, was also the 
anonymous author of the two fascicles (the first is 
composed from accounts given by Persians of Teheran- 
the second — from the Persian newspapers) of the book 
“The last political movement in Persia” ( 1906-07). 

A great deal of material, especially on the 
history and archaeology of Turkestan have appeared in 
periodicals published in Tashkant, Samarqand and 
other cities, particularly in the “Proceedings of the 
Turkestan Circle of Lovers of Archaeology ’ (founded 
in 1895 and in the “Guide to the District of 
Samarqand”. In fascicle vii, of the latter organ 
appeared probably the most interesting work of that 
category, namely, ^‘Materials for the historical geo¬ 
graphy of the Vilayat of Samarqand” by V.L. 
Viatkin (1902). The same scholar took part in the 
investigations regarding Samarqand undertaken by 
the “Russian Committee of CentraLAsian and Eas¬ 
tern—Asian studies in history, archaeology, linguistics 
and ethnography,” which was founded in 1903. 
Accounts of its works have been published in the 
“Izvesta’’ of that coijijnittee. 

The present brief review of Russian works on 
the history of Iran and of the regions under Iranian 
culture (i. e, in the first instance Transcaucasia and 
Turkestan) does not pretend to be exhaustive. 



Tho£3 who are intercrteJ ia this subject can find a 
great deal of information scattered throughout the 
chief organ of Russian Oriental research the “Notes 
of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society” (Zapiski). The last decade shows in this 
domain as in all other domains a certain slackness 
of productivity in research work, in order to re¬ 
establish regular research work, it would be nece¬ 
ssary to guarantee the further existence of a special 
organ devoted to the knowledge of the East in 
general, moreover, taking into consideration, the 
wide scope of the problems of Iranistics, it would 
be extremely desirable that a special organ should be 
founded for that branch of Oriental studies, an organ 
still lacking both in Russia and in Western Europe. 
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Page 100, line 7, word “Art”. 

In Zeitschr fur rgl. SprachL 42 (1909) 26 foil, 
where ^the Iranians are compared with the Turks as regards 
the extensions of the region of their migrations. Of more 
early works, see, for instance, W. Tomaschek, kritik der 
altesten Nachrichten uber den Skythischen Nordon (SCW, 
116 and 117) W. F. Miller, Journal of the Russian 
Ministry of Public Instruction, October 1886 : F. Braun, 
Researches in the domain of the Getho-Slavonic relations 
1899, pp. f. 3 foil, (in Russian.) 

Page 100, line 9, word ''Khazar^''. 

Regarding Alans see the essay in Russian by 
Prof. j. Kulakovsky, “The Alans according to the accounts 
given by classical and Byzantine writers*’ kiev, 1899. 

Page 100, line 15, word “Unity”. 

M. J. * Rostovtsev, Ellinism, and Iranism in the 
South of Russia 1918, p. 139. 

Page 100, line 16, word “Japhekids''. 

journal of the Russian Ministry of Public Instru¬ 
ction, 1909, January *5^1. 

Page 101, line 4, word “Asia Mioor’k 

cf. M. J. Roslovtsev’s work reviewed by B. V. 
Farmakovsky in the Russian Historicil Journal, book 7 
(1921) pp. 203-208. the end. 
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Page 101, line 15, word ''history’'. 

In the above mentioned review, p. 206. 

Page 101, line 16, word, ‘'Japhetic*'. 

Ed. Meyer in Zeitschr. fur vgl. Sprachl. XLVII, 24. 

Page 101, line 25, word “Opinion’'. 

His article under that heading (Ueber das erste 
Wtretcn der Arier, SPAW, 1908) is quoted by B. A. 
Turaev, History of the Ancient East, I, 76. 

Page 102, line 4, word ‘Ganjah'. 

F, Boro, Die Mitanni - Sprache, 1909. 

Page l02, line 13, word 'Sakas'* 

E. Ferrer, Die acht Sprachen der Beghazkei- 
Ins«krlften, SPAW, 1919, 1029-1041. 

Page. 102, line 25, word ‘1902-3’. 

Thereabout, besides P. Jensen, Incicee Zahlwerter 
in Zeilschriftlichen Texten, ibid, 367, foil. 

Page 103, line 3, word ‘Languages’. 

J. Strzgewski Altai-Iran Volkerwanderung, 1917, 
187, foil, of Preceedings of the ATMK (in Russian) II, 364. 

Page 103, line 10, word ‘Khotan’. 

A few fragments were discovered earlier by Sven 
Hedin (journeys of 1893-97 ) ind especially by the 
expedition of Reberevsky and Cozlov (1893:5) 

Page 103, line 18, word ‘Language IF, 

Thereabout, for instance* E. Leumann in ZDMG 
51 (1907), pp. 648-658, in Russian, N. D. Mirenov in 
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Zjipissky Vestechnage Otcleleniaya, xix pp. xxii-xxiii; xxi, 
elc7-cll4. Stael Holstein in Zapissky, xx, 016-020. 
Helstein’s theory Jarl Ch^rpentier, in ZDMG 71 (1917) 
foil. Recently, several articles in SPAW 1919 and in 
Festschfeft fur Frr. Hirth, Berl. 1920 (Ostas. ztschr. viii), 
earlier in ZDMG 71 (1917) 

Page 104, line 1, word ‘tokhars’. 

The term “nordarisch** was proposed by Leumann 
(Zer nordarischen Sprache und Literatur, 1912) Charact¬ 
eristics of the same language, as Iranian, for instance 
Luders, Die Sakische, Mura (SPAW, 1919, 734, foil.) 

Page 104, line 3, word ‘Buddhist’* 

All the three terms in the abovementioned Luders’ 
article. An attempi at characterising the contemporary 
(1920) situation of the question was made by S. Feist in 
Festschrift fur Fr. Hirth, pp. 74-84, “ Der gegenwartige 
Staud des Focharerproblems.” 

Page l04, line 8, word ‘Holstein’. 

Compte8.rendus des se’ances de 1*Academic des Inscr. 
etc. 191 3, p. 671. 

Page 104. line 14, word ‘Language IF. 

R. Gauthiet, De TAlphabct segdien JA, 10, xvii, 

8U95. 

Page 104, line 20, word ‘Saghdian’. 

On the language of the Manichean and Christian 
fragments F. C. Andreas in SPAW, 1910, 307-314, 
on Buddhist fragments especially R. Gauthist in several 
articles (for instance YA, 10, xvii, pp. 81-95, xviii, 79- 
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67, six, pp, 163-^163, 429-510, Mem. de la Sec. linjf 
de Paris, xvii, pp. 137-161 ; 357-367.) 

Page 104 line 22, word 'Al-biruni’. 

Especially' E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot. Un 
traite manischen retrouve on Chine, YA, 10, xviii, pp. 

499-617, 11, I, pp. 99-199, 261-394, Also P. Pelliot. 

Les influences iraniennes en Asie Centrale eten Extreme 
Orient, 1911, (fiom the Revue d’hist, et. de litt rel gieuses) 
A. Stein, Ruins of Desert Catay, 1912, II, p. 186^ B. 
Laufer Sino-Iranica, 1919, (Chicago’s Field Museum of 
Natural history. Authrop. Series, vol. xv. No. 3. 

Page 105 line 12, word ‘Persia'. 

GN, 1911, 9. 

Page 105, line 18, word ^eastward'. 

B. A. Farraakovsky in the Russian Historical 
Journal VII, quotes “Herzberg” read “Herzfeld” Iranische 
Felsreliefs, although that book does not contain any such 
definite statement about the Iranians having had nothing 
besides the heirloom received from their predecessors. 

Page 105, line 24, word ‘Manchurians'. 

The words of Halevy quoted by E. G. Browne, 
A lit, history of Persia, I. p. 29. 

Page 106. line, 4 word ‘Saghdian’. 

Ed. Meyer, Ursprung, und aufange des Christen- 
tunes, Stutlg. Berlin, 1921, II, pp. 58-94. 

Page 106, line, 12, word ‘Ancient-Iranian’. 

Die erste Personlichkeit die schopferiscn gestaltend 
in die Religionsgeschichte eingreift 58. 
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Pag^ 106, line 14, woi3 ‘Mazadalsm/ 

Die caste der grossen Weltreligionen. 

Page 106, line 18, word ‘Saghdian’. 

Veil geringschatzung schauten sie auf die Forheil 
der Volker herab, welchd die Goiter in Bildern von 
Menschenhand oder in engen Tempelhezirken hausend 
dachten. 

Page 106, line 20, word ‘temples'. 

B. Turaev, History of the Ancient East 2, il 
P. 203. 

Page 106, line 21, word ‘refugees'. 

The translation of F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilmschrif 
ten am Grabe des Darius Hystaspis Abh derphil-hist. 
Kiasse derkon Sachs, ges. der. wiss, xxxix, 1, 1911, p. 26. 

Page 107, line 1, word ‘reIigion\ 

To that are pointing also the words of Herodot 

(iii. 79). • * 

Page 107, line 3, word ‘extol’. 

Turaev^ o. c. II, p. 179. 

Page 107, line word ‘Aryan', 
e. c. II, p. 73, (starrcr Ritualismus and For- 
maiismus.) 

Page 107, line 13, word ‘Christians'. 

Turaey, o. c. II, p. 207. 
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Page 107, line 15, word ‘World empire', 

How unwillingly any superiority of the Polity as 
compared with the Assyro-Babylonian statecraft was re¬ 
cognised by them can be seen from the words of H. 
Winckler JHelmolts Welgeschichte, III. 151: ‘'Wir wissen^ 
dass es weder die erste noch die dauerhaftest?, wenn 
vielleicht such -sin- ousgedehneste Er. scheinung senier 
Art Also translated in Russion, p. 151. 

Page 107, line 19, word ‘temples'. 

His words were often repeated, for instance : 
T. V, Prasek, geschiche dcr Meder und Perser II, p, 
233 of. alao Geschiche des Alterthums, 11, Th. 1. p. 24. 

Page 107, line 22, word ‘Darius’. 

The well known verse of Virgil (Aeneid, vi p, 
853). 

Page 107, line 23, word ‘Ahuramazda'. 

Turaev, o. c. II, p. 163, Grundriss, II. p. 423. 

Page 108, line 2, word ‘Subject'. 

Th. Lindhner, Wellgeschichte, I, p. 161. 

Page 108, line 6, word ‘Persian'. 

cf. for instance, the eloquent pages in Tarmakov- 
iky*5 book on “The artistic ideal of the democratic 
Athenens’*, o. c, II. 215. 

Page 108, line 7> word ‘Persia’. 

Ed. Meyer, Goschichte des alterthums, III. Th. I, 

P. 121. 
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Page 108, line 9, word ‘Meyer’- 

Ibid. 122, “Schwerlich sind die Baumeister und 
Bildhauer der Jalaste und Graber perser gewesen.” 

Page 108, line 17, word 'gaumatox'. 

Herodot, iv, 88, Regarding the question as to how 
far the remnants of Persepolis themselves testify to a 
part taken by Greek artists the opinions of specialists 
sharply diverge cf for instance, F. Justi, geschichte der 
Orient, Volker im Alturtum, 405, (“wie die ganze Fer- 
rasse den Eindruck helloniseher Kunst Werke in persis- 
chem gewande erwecet)” U.E. Herzfeld, Tr. Telsr. 145, 
(Weder ie Prinzipion der Darstellungen, noch die Vcc- 
tragsweise lassen auch nur einen Hauch griechischen 
Geistes verspureu.) 

Page 108, line 19, word ‘Darius\ 

Zapissky, xxii, p. 258, foil. 

Page 108, line 23, word 'thesis’. 

cf. tile words of Herodot, himself, iv. p. 44. 

Page 108, line 25, word ‘dualistich 

Turacv, e, c. II, p. 262, Zappissky, 265. 

Page 109, line 1, word ‘struggle’. 

Zapissky, xxii, 266, nete 1, also quotations from 
Strabo, s 575, and A. V. Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans 
und seinor Nachbarlander, 30. 

Page 109, line 2, word 'Judaism’. 

A, Christensen, Temire des Sassanides, 1907, 7. 
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Page 109, line 3, wor3 "Manicheism’* 

cf, Zapissky, xxii, p. 264, regarding Marcjuarl's 
opinion and the suppositions of Gjtschmid, o.c. 137. 

Page 109, line 7, word ‘Meyer’. 

Grundriss, II, 34, (K. J, Geldner) and 510 (h‘ 
Jnsti) in favour of the later opinion speaks very categoric¬ 
ally Ed. Meyer (Ursprung und Aufauge des Christentums, 
II, 74) without, however, giving any reasons for it 

F^age 109, line 10, word ‘prophets’. 

Dinkard ( 9 th century) last chapter, book 
Grundriss II, 38. 

Page 109, line 11, word ‘Zoroastrianism’. 

To that epoch, refer almost all the informations 
of Strare, aithough he wrote later, in the 1 st century A.D. 
about Ktesiphen, see 743. 

Page 109, line 14, word ‘Sasanianh 

The words of Gutschmid (e. c. 164) “Aller 
Wahrschein lichkeit nach hat von dem Yahre 58 au 
Konisene die ostlionste Satrapie des Arsacideureichs*’ 
have not been disproved, to ray knowledge, to the present- 

day. 

Page 109, line 22, word ‘Empire'. 

On these monunents see e. g. Grundriss II, 486 
pp. The connection between the Sasanian and the 
Achemenian monuments seems to be somewhat exaggerat¬ 
ed, in “Iranische Felsroliefs” hy Herafeld, especially pp. 
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